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6% No. Ex XII. on THE MEANS OF READING WITH ; 
THE MOST ADVANTAG . 

363 _ RS Ee ana 

367 F | T is certain, that there are many ſtudents who 1 impair 

375 1 their health in a continual courſe of reading and litera- 


ry "labour, without any adequate returns of pleaſure or im- 
= provement. They read, indeed, becauſe they conſider it 
as a duty, or becauſe they are endeavouring to accompliſh. 
ZZ themſelves for the practice of a profeſſion ; but they are 
ready to confeſs, that the whole tenour of their ſtudies is one 
3 continued toil, and that the pleaſure they derive from them 
is by no means a recompence for exhauſted ſpirits and habi- 
tual melancholy. 

With a view to relieve ſtudents of this deſcription, who 
are uſually virtuous and amiable, I will endeavour to ſuggeit 
a few hints, which may poflibly contribute to render their 
reading more agreeable and advantageous. But I with to 
5 premiſe, that in what I now ſay, and in whatever I have 
© faid, in the ſtyle of direction and advice, I mean only to of- 
fer, not to obtrude; to ſubmit, and not to dictate. 

In order to receive the proper advantage from reading, 
it muſt be rendered a pleaſing employment. Human nature 
is ſo conſtituted, that no practice will be continued long 
and regularly, which is not attended with ſome degree of 
2 pleaſure, We enter upon a ſtudy which is irkſome and dif. 
guſtful with reluctance, we attend to it ſuperkcially and we 


relinquiſh it without reflecting. upon it in a Segree | luſhcient 
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for the purpoſe of improvement. Tnſttad'of thinking of it 


uniformly and fteadily, we drive it from our minds as the 


cauſe of uneaſineſs. But the heart and affections, the ima- Mi 


gination and the memory, co-operate with the underſtand- 
ing, in deriving all gs advantage from the Rudy which 
we love. 


The firſt and moſt important, object i is, therefore, to erm 8 
a ſtrong attachment to thoſe parts of ſcience, or to thoſe Ml 
books, which our judgment directs us to ſtudy. . There are 


various methods conducive to this end; but, perhaps, none 


are more effectual, than that of converſing with men of ſenſe 


and genius on the books and the ſubject which we purpoſe 5 


to examine. There is a warmth and ſpirit in converfation, 1 


and lifeleſs, intereſting and animated. When the company 


enquiries made in ſolitude. 
As ſoon as we have obtained, by readings a competent 


quently and with eagerneſs ; ſo that, in this manner, an 


attachment to books and literary employments 18 gradually 


formed, and what begen in labour or neceſſity becomes the 


choice, and conſtitutes a moſt agreeable pleaſure. 


Indeed, if we can once fix our attention very cloſely on 


a good book, nothing more will be neceſſary to make us 


love it : As in nature, when two ſubſtances approach each 


other very nearly, the attraction of coheſion faſtens them 


together; ſo when the mind attaches itſelf cloſely to any 
ſubje&t whatever, it becomes, as it were, united to it, and 


Lravitates towards it with a ſpontaneous velocity. There is, 


OI 


which renders ſubjects, which might otherwiſe appear cold 


18 departed, and the converſation at an end, we are naturally = 
inclined to ſee what has been ſaid in books on the ſubjeQs | 
diſcuſſed; and the light let in by the preceding converſati- 


on is an excellent introduction and guide to our ſubſequent 


knowledge of a book or particular ſubject, it will contribute 
greatly to animate us in proceeding ſtill further, if we talk of 
it either with our equals in attainments, or with the learn- 
ed and experienced. In ſuch converſation we venture to 
advance an opinion; our ſelf-love renders us ſolicitous to i 
maintain it, we ſeek the aid of a book as an auxiliary, we 
therefore read it with eager attention; and I believe it will 

be difficult to avoid loving that which we attend to fre- 
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adeed, no ſtudy ſo dry, but by fixing our attention upon it, 
e may at laſt find it capable of affording great delight. Me- 
raphyſics and mathematics, even in their abſtruſeſt parts, 
ad- are known to give the attentive ſtudent a very exalted ſa- 
aich risfaction. Thoſe parts then of human learning, which in 
55 heir nature are more entertaining, cannot fail of being be- 
loved in a high degree, when the mind is cloſely and con- 


hoſe aantly applicd: to thghemn. 5 
are In order to acquire the power and habit of fixing the at- 


eention, it will at firſt be neceſſary to ſummon a very conſi- 
derable degree of reſolution. In beginning the ſtudy of a 
new language, or any book or ſcience, which preſents ideas 
totally ftrange, the mind cannot but feel ſome degree of re- 
luctance or diſguſt. But let the ſtudent perſevere ; and in 
a very ſhort time, the diſguſt will vaniſh, and he will be re- 
= warded with entertainment. Till this takes place, let him 

=Z make it an inviolable rule, however diſagreeable, to read a 


SITE 
1 
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certain quantity, or for a certain time, and he will infallibly 


ent find, that what he entered upon as a taſk, he will continue 
Is his hell amuſement. 5 

tent There are many ſtudents who ſpend their days in extrac- 
ute tracting paſſages from authors, and fairly tranſcribing them 
k of in their common-place book; a mode of ſtudy truly miſe- 
arn- rable, which ſeldom repays the ſtudent either with profit or 
to pleaſure, which waſtes his time, and wears out his eyes and. 
to his conſtitution, - I moſt ſeriouſly adviſe all thoſe, who have 
we been led to think that the exerciſe of the hand can impreſs. 
will BF ideas on the brain; who. interrupt their attention by copy- 
fre- ing; who torture themſelves in abridging, and who think, 
„an by filling their pocket-books, that they ſhall enrich their 
ally underſtandings, to ſtop while they have eyes to ſee, or fin- 
the gers to write. They have totally miſtaken the road to learn- 
ing; and, if they proceed in the way too long a time, they 

on may ſuffer ſuch injuries in it as ſhall diſable them from re- 
e us fy turning, or ſeeking a better. After many years ſpent in 
ach I this wretched labour, it is no wonder that they cloſe their 
nem books, and make the old complaint of vanity and vexation. 
any Nothing really ſerves us in reading, but what the mind 
and makes its own by reflection and memory. That which is 
e is, ¶ tranſcribed, is not in the leaſt more appropriated than when 


attentive and repeated peruſal. 


were ſatisfied with what remained in their minds after a di- 
ligent peruſal, and when they wrote, they wrote their own. 


Like food, it muſt be digeſted and aſſimilated; it muſt 
and by enabling the mind to bring forth ſound and viggrous 
productions. It muſt be converted in ſuccum et fanguinem, 1 


1uto juice and blood, and not make its appearence again in 
the form in which it was originally imbibed. It is indeed 


Demoſthenes flouriſhed long before printing was diſcovered, 
and that he was induced to tranſcribe, Thucydides not only 


plying copies of a favourite author. 
than one or two books ſhould be read at once, yet when 
they are finiſhed, it will be proper, if any wearineſs is felt, 


different ſubject; to change from poetry to prote, and from 
proſe to poetry; to intermix the moderns with the ancients; 


after a little ceſſation, returns to books with all the voracious 
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it ſtood in the printed page. It is an error, if any ſuppoſe, 
that by the act of marking the words on paper with a pen, 
the ideas are more clearly marked on the brain than by an WF 


The beſt method of extracting and epitomizing, is to ex- 5 


preſs the author's ideas, after ſhutting his book, in our own WK 
Words. In this exerciſe, the memory is exerted, and the 
ſityle improved. We make what we write our own; we 
think, we are active, and we do not condemn ourſelves to 


an employment merely manual and mechanical. But after 
all, whatever a few may ſay, write, or think to the contra- 
ry, it is certain, that the greateſt ſcholars were content with 
reading, without making either extracts or epitomes. They 


Reading is, indeed, moſt juſtly called the food of the mind. 


ſhew its nutritive power by promoting growth and ſtrength, 


true, and the inſtance may be brought in oppoſition to my 
doctrine, that Demoſthenes tranſcribed Thucydides eight 
times with his own hand; but it ſhould be remembered, that 


„ 
nn 


for the ſake of improvement, but alſo for the ſake of multi- Y 
A due degree of variety will contribute greatly to ren- N 
der reading agreeable. For though it is true that not more 


to take up an author who writes in a different ſtyle, or on a 


alternately to jay down the book and to take up the pen; and 
ſometimes to lay them both down, and enter with alacrity 
into agreeable company and public diverſions. The mind, 
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1 Wagerneſs of a literary hunger. But the intermiſſions muſt 


5 5 Dr diſſipation. 

He who would read with p'eaſure (and I repeat, that all 
cho read with real profit muſt read with pleaſure,) will at- 
— end to the times of the day, and the ſeaſons of the year. 
re morning has been univerſally approved as the beſt time 
for itudy ; the afternoon may be molt advantageouſly ſpent 


3 in improving converſation. Thoſe faculties, which before 
0 er dinner are capable of engaging in the acuteſt and ſublimeit 
dich 3 diſquiſitions, are found, by general experience, to be com- 


2 paratively dull and ſtupid after it. I know not how 1t 
is,“ ſaid a celebrated writer, © but all my philoſophy, 1 in 
which I was ſo warmly engaged in the morning, 8 
like nonſenſe as ſoon as I have dined.“ 


no means the ſeaſons in which the fruits of the mind arrive 


that the mental faculties are not to be affected by the vi- 
um MY ciflitudes of cold and heat; but who will liſten to phila- 
leed 1 ſophy, who is already convinced by actual experience? It 
my is indeed remarkable, that theſe months are ſelected for 
ight vacation in the houſes of legiſlature, in in courts of law, 
that and in the ſeats of learning. In cold and inclement wea- 
red, ther, when we are driven to the fire-fide for comfort, we 
ny find that delight in our books, which, in the vernal and au- 


tumnal ſeaſon, we ſeek in the 1 and in the ſweets 


our ſcattered ideas, and find, in the exerciſe of our facu' ties, 
notre 7 4hat delight, which is the conſequence and reward of ex- 
then erting in a proper method the natural energies of the divine 
felt, particle which breathes within us. 
2 But at all hours and in all ſeaſons, if we can reſtrain the _ 
Tom BI licentious rovings of the fancy, ſooth the paſſions of the 
nuts; heart, and command our attention, ſo as to concentre it on 
and the ſubje& we examine, we {hall be ſure to find it amply : 
mY rewarded. Attend cloſely, and cloſe attention to any Wor- 

3 


: i thy ſubject will always produce ſolid ſatisfaction. But par- | 
. ticularly in ed it may be depended upon as an 2 
2 


ot be long or frequent enough to form a habit of idleneſs 


Z Very hot weather is particularly unfavourable to read- 
ing. The months of July, Augult, and September, are by 


= at maturit A rigid philoſopher will perhaps maintain, 5 
- y. gid philoſoph perhap 


of rural ſcenery. We no longer roam abroad, we collect 
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ed truth, that the 3 of profit as well as pleaſure deriv. 


ed from it, will ever 85 * to the degree of at. 


tention. 
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No. LXXXIII. ON THE PROPRIETY OF aDorniNG L1Fr, 


AND SERVING SOCIETY BY LAUDABLE "EFERTfON. 


— 2 


N an age of elbe nk ans, when the native pow. 


ers of the mind are weakened by vice, and habits of in. Fa 
dolence are ſuperinduced by univerſal indulgence, the mo- b 
raliſt can ſeldom expect to ſee examples of that unwearic! 
perſeverance, of that generous exertion, which has ſome. h 
times appeared in the world, and has been called heroic © 
virtue. Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that in the early peri- h 
ods of ſociety there is greater occaſion; as well as greater ' p 
Tcope, for this exalted ſpecies of public ſpirit, than when : p 
all its real wants are ſupplied, and all its ſecurities eſtabliſhed, e 
Under theſe diſadvantages there is, indeed, little oppor. YE 
tunity for that uncommon heroiſm, which leads an indivi-. 
dual to defert his ſphere, and to act in contradiction to the 0 
maxims of perſonal intereſt and ſafety, with a view to re. 1 
form the manners, or to promote the honour and advan- * 
tage of the community. Patriotiſm, as it was underſtocd | 10 


and practiſed by a Brutus, a Curtius, a Scævola, or a So- 


crates, appears in modern times ſo eccentric a virtue, and ; a 
ſo abhorrent form the dictates of common ſenſe, that he al 
who ſhould imitate it would draw upon himſelf the ridicule 


of mankind, and would incur the danger of being ſtigma- K 


tized as a madman. Moral and political knight-errantry | 
would now appear in ſcarcely a leſs ludicrous light than] I 
the e ory of chivalry. N 


But to do good in an effectual and e manner t! 
within the limits of profeſſional influence, and by perform- w 


ing the buſineſs of a tation, whatever it may be, not only tl 


with regular fidelity, but with warm and active diligence, W ©: 


is in the power, as it is the duty, of every individual who A 


poſſeſſes the uſe of his faculties. It is ſurely an unſatisfac · N * 


tory idea, to live and die — ns. wy other e 0 


licule 


igma- 
antryÞ 


than 


anner 
form- 
only 
fences 
| who 


tisfac- 
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and pleaſures and advantages we 
Niſintereſted efforts of thoſe who have gone before us, and 
tt is incumbent on every generation to do ſomething not 
only for the benefit of contemporaries, but of thoſe alſs 


NM OR A L., we. 
oſe than the low one of perſonal gratification: 


ave received from the 


who are to follow, 


It is certainly true, that to qualify for 


contingencies are neceſſary. Civil wiſdom. without civil 


employment, valour without an enemy, learning without 
j. opportunities for its diſplay, the love of our country with» 


out power, maſt terminate in abortive wiſhes, in deſigns 


- unfupported by execution. They who form great ſchemes, 

and perform great exploits, muſt of neceſſity be few. But 
che exertions which benevolence points out, are extended 
do a great compaſs, are infinitely varied in kind and degree, 
and conſequently adapted, in ſome mode or r other, to the: 
ability of every individual. 
To the diſtinguiſhed honour of our times: and . our 


country, it mult be aſſerted, that there is no. ſpecies of dif- 


treſs which is not relieved ; no laudable inſtitution which 
is not encouraged . with an e e e ardour of liberality. f 


No ſooner is a proper object of beneſicence. preſented to 


the public view, than ſubſcriptions are raiſed by all ranks, 


who crowd with impatience to the contribution. Not only 


the infirmities of age and ſickneſs are ſoothed by the bell 


conce?ted eſtabliſhments, and the loſs ſuſtained by the cala- 
mities of a conflagration repaired, but our enemies, when 


reduced to a ſtate of captivity, are furniſhed with. every 


* ort ee aud ien can admit, and. all. the * 


A thou 


== To be born, as Liotace ſays, merely to confine tic fruits | 
Mof the earth; to live, as Juvenal obſerves of fome of his 
cauntrymen, with no other purpoſe than to gratify the pa- 

ate, though they may in reality be the ſole ends of many, 

are yet too inglorious and diſgraceful to be ah Ed by the 
baſeſt and meaneſt of mankind. 
here is however little doubt, but that many, whoſe lives | 
=7 bare glided away in an uſeleſs tenor, would have been glad 

of opportunities, if they could have diſcovered them, for 
i. heroic exertion. 
political, military, literary, and patriotic efforts, peculiar 
5 preparations, accompliſhments, occaſions, and fortuitous 
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nity of W melts into kindneſs under the operation I 
of charity. From the accumulated efforts of a community | 
of philanthropiſts, ſuch as our nation may be called, a ſum | 
of good is produced, far greater than any recorded of che : 
heroes of antiquity, from Bacchus down to Cæſar. 2 
It has been ſaid, that the ages of extraordinary bounty | 3 
are paſſed. No colleges are founded in the preſent times, 
it is true; yet not becauſe there is no public ſpirit remain- 
ing, but becauſe there is already a ſufficient number raiſed 
by the pious hands of our forefathers, to anſwer all the pur- 
| Poſes of academical improvement. When a want is ſuppli- 
ed, it is not parſimony, but prudence, which withholds ad- 
ditional munificence. The infirmaries diffuſed over every 2: 
part of the kingdom, are moſt honourable teſtimonies of 1 
that virtue which is to cover a multitude of ſins. And there * 
is one inſtance of beneficence uncommon both in its degree 1 
and circumſtances, which, though done without a view to 
human praiſe, muſt net loſe even the ſubordinate reward of 
human virtue. He who lately devoted, during his life, a 
noble fortune to the relief of the blind, will be placed high- 8 
er in the eſteem of poſterity, than the numerous train of L 
poſthumous benefactors, who gave what they could no long. 1 
er retain, and ſometimes from motives repreſented by the 
cenſorious as little laudable. While angels record the names 
of Hetherington, Howard, and Hanway, in the book «| 
life. let men inſcribe them in the rolls of fame. : 
The motive of praiſe, though by no means the beſt, is a 
generous and a powerful motive of commendable ond, 
He would do an injury to mankind who ſhould ſtifle the 
love of fame. It has burnt with ſtrong and ſteady heat 
in the boſoms of the moſt ingenuous. It has inſpired en- 
thuſiaſm in the cauſe of all that is good and great. Where 
patience muſt have failed, and perſeverance been wearied, 
it has urged through troubles deemed intolerable, and i. 0 
mulated through difficulties. dreaded as unſurmountable. Þ 
Pain, penury, danger, and death, have been incurred with 
alacrity in the ſervice of mankind, with the expectation of 
no other recompence than an honourable diſtinction. And 
let not the frigidity of philoſophical rigour damp this no: 


ble ardour, which raiſes delightful ſenſations in the heart 
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an 
59 
ee 
h 
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Pat harbours it, and gives riſe to all that i is ſublime in life 


tion Wl d in the arts. When we are ſo far refined and ſubdued as 
nity a& merely from the flow ſuggeſtions of the reaſoning fa- 


ſum | Ity, we ſhall indeed ſeldom be involved in error; but we 


the hall as ſeldom atchieve any glorious enterpriſe, or ſnatch a 
rtue beyond the reach of prudence. 


ty | The ſpirit of adventure in literary undertakings, as 
nes, gell as in politics, commerce, and war, muſt not be diſcou- 
IP ged. If it produces that which is worth little notice, 
led 


eglect is ealy. There is a great probability, however, 

PU- hat it will often exhibit ſomething conducive to pleaſure 

nd improvement. But when every new attempt 1s checked 
by ſeverity, or neglected without examination, learning ſtag - 


very i Antes, and the mind i is Fee till its e er. ſo far 
8 0 H | 


1 ey liberal attempt to give a liberal entertainment is 
Intitled to a kind excuſe, though its execution ſhould. not 

Have a claim to praiſe. For the ſake encouraging ſubſe. 
uent endeavours, lenity ſhould be diſplayed where there 1s 
Jo appearance of incorrigible ſtupidity, of aſſuming” igno- 
1 Tee, and of empty ſelf. conceit. Severity chills the open- 


Y the g powers, as the froſt nips the bud that would elſe have 

ames | 2 Been a bloſſom. It is blameable moroſeneſs to cenſure thoſe. 

ok «|| Fho fincerely mean to pleaſe, and fail only from cauſes not 
1 

du. The praiſe, however, of well meaning has uſual! iy been 


Wlowed with a facility of conceſſion, which leads to ſuſpect 
hat it was thought of little value. It has alſo been receiv- 
| d with apparent © mortification. This ſurely i is fhe reſult of 
perverted judgment; for intention is in the power of every 
4 han, though no man can command ability. 
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No. LXXXIV. ox PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM, Avof te 
ON THE LITTLE ASSISTANCE IT GIVES TO GENIUS. A 
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RIS TOI. E was the firſt * thoſe writers Se en- 
deavoured to render taſte fubje& to philoſophy. His s| 3 
poetics are almoſt the only parts of his werks which con- 
tinue to be eſteemed with a degree of implicit xeneration. # ® 
Mutilated and imperfe& as they have come down to us, ther 1 
yet contain many ſentences pregnant with matter, and which J 
lead the mind into the moſt curious theory. Yet it is cer. 
tain, that they never yet formed a fingle poet, nor aſſiſtedſ L 
him in any other reſpe& than in the mechanical contri. ? 
vance of a plan; a defect in which is eafily forgiven, when 
it is ſupplied by the native charms of real genius. Of the pr 
our Shakeſpeare is a proof, who, with all his ignorance off T 
5 critical reſmement, wrote in ſuch a manner, as not only to . 
be preferred by thoſe who idolize him through prejudice, 
8 by the moſt impartial readers, to Eſchylus 9 ben 
and Euripides. - 
Though the old ſcholaſtic metaphyſics were ſcarcely everſ 1 e 
more exploded than in the preſent times, yet there is a taſte - 
for metaphyſical criticiſm particularly prevalent among ou 
thoughtful neighbours in North Britain. The author off ] 
the Elements of Criticiſm has penetrated deeply to- diſcern Tire 
the cauſe of thoſe emotions, which literary compoſitions are e 
found to produce. He has diſplayed great taſte, great a 4 
gance great reading, and a ſubtilty of enquiry, which mul 
have reſulted from unwearied labour, and from a ſingu- 
lar ſhare of natural ſagacity. But I believe no reader] 
ever found himfelf better able ro compoſe, after having. 
peruſed his volumes, than before he ſaw them. Nor is 
it ſaid, that their author, with all his theoretical knowledge he 
of poetry, is himſelf a poet or an orator. This is not ad- m 
vanced to detract from his merit; for it is true of Ariſtotle, dg 


And vf all thoſe writers, who, with a genus for logic and 


metaphyſics, have entered on the provinces of taſte and 


criticiſm. Dr. Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhetoric is 2 


9 d. \ bs Z = ne. 


4 4 ok of uncommon merit ; it is read with great pleaſurg 


— 4 d improvement ; yet it "wall be readily owned, that it 
3 as little to form the orator. The author of the Origin 


Id Progreſs of Language has diſplayed, as Harris ſa Ys 


many judicious and curious remarks on ſtyle, compoſiti. 


— — | on, language, particularly the Engliſh ; obſervations of 


the laſt conſequence to thoſe who wiſh either to write 
17 or judge with accuracy and elegance.“ This is certainly 

ee; and yet many have written, and many will write, with 
3 curacy and elegance, without even hearingof this excellent 
ther 8 ROME. -- 


off nature, to ſuch ſpeculations as the Stagyrite afterwards 
ly ol bricated from his noble inventions, there is great reaſon to 
dice, lieve, that the Thad and Odyſley had long ago gone whi- 
cles L Per all the coldly correct productions are daily haſtening. 
FTheocritus would probably have written with much leſs 


Fever 1 


iſcern J irgil produced his magnificent work. No treatifes on 


1s are he ſublime and beautiful had appeared, when Milton pour- 


it ele- bis majeſtic ſong. Nature, glowing nature, ſuggeited 
| multÞÞ< exquiſitely fine ideas as they lowed, and left laborious 


Ing. Fiticiim to weary herſelf in forming rules and f; yſtems from | 


eader he unſtudied efforts of ber happier temerity. 


avingſ It muſt not, however, be immediately concluded, that. 
Nor is eſe books, which diſplay great ingenuity, are uſeleſs, and 


ledge reſult of ill employed time and talents. They conſtitute 


ot ad · ¶ molt elegant ſpecies of philoſophy. They lead to a know- 
ſtotle, Hdge of the human heart, and the operation of the paſſions. 


c and hey require genius of a peculiar kind, the ſubtile and pe- 


e and etrating, and they pleaſe readers who are poſſeſſed of a cor- 


c is 2 ſponding taſte, The point which I mean to evince is, that 


Moſt of the books which the world has agreed to admire, 
2 ere compoſed previoully to the appearance of ſyſtematical 
lb Id abitruſe theories of criticiſm, or by authors who, it 18 
nit; fell known, paid them no attention. Homer, who is ſtill 
when e beſt heathen author in the world, had neither archety e., 
f th r inſtructor. Had his mind been called off from the book. 


ſe and ſimplicity, had he read all that critical ingenuity 
taſte. Ins advanced on paſtoral poetry. The Orations of Demoſt- 
g our nes, however claborate, were not formed on the models 
or off profeſſed rhetoricians. No Boſſu had written when, 
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the lover of poetry, of oratory, of all the objects of cla 


| fiſts, has been the ſubject of much enquiry. Little ſucce 


 faid, like the eye, though it calls up all nature to its vie 


of attention; a capacity in the mind of attaching itſelf clo: 
ly and ſtrongly at a glance, to every object that ſohcits it 


an eſſential difference in the organization of different men 


taſte, who intends to exerciſe himſelf in the compoſitiah 
of them, will find himſelf miſtaken in his plan of ſtudy, if 
reads ſuch writers as a preparatory diſcipline. Original ay 
thors muſt at firſt engroſs his attention; and from theſe, i 
he is poſſeſſed of abilities, he will inſenſibly catch a p 
tion of fire, with which he will invigorate his own con 
poſitions ; and in conſequence of which he will be rex 
with pleaſure, though he ſhould not have ſtudied one me 
taphyſical critic, from Ariſtotle to his modern rival, Hart 
of Saliſbury. 

To learn in what this noble nis lien of genius con 


has hitherto attended it; for the mind, as it has been ofte 


cannot procure a fight of itſelf, With great probability, 
has been ſuppoſed, that genius 1s an extraordinary powe 


regard; of taking in the whole of it in all its diſtant rel: 
tions, dependencies, modifications, origin and conſequence: 
But if we allow an extraordinary power of attention to | 
genius, which perhaps cannot be allowed, the queſtio 
recurs, by what means this attention 18 cauſed and ſecured 
Thus far the name is only changed, and the futyect Rill i 
volved in its original difficulty. + F 

It is too obviouſly true to be controvrted, that there i 3 8 


not merely in the external form, but in the interior ſtructur 
of the invifible ſprings, which regulate all the animal ten 
dencies and motions. It is highly probable, that a delicate 
ſyſtem of nerves, or a firmer contexture of them, is bee 3 y 
able to obſerve the external world with unerring accuracy 
than a more callous or a more relaxed aſſemblage of hell 1 
inſtruments of ſenſation. This favourable prediſpoſition 
of the organs, followed by peculiar opportunities fo 
collecting ideas, and by inducements to impart them to 
the world, may perhaps conſtitute what we call literary gi : 
nius. z, 


There 1s indeed lte doubt, but that ſome kind of ec 2 + 


n 2 


laſſic 9 , or, in other words, ſome peculiar ability to receive a cer- 
siti Pin train of ideas neceſſary to the practice of ſome art, or 
y, if = the purſuit of ſome profeſſion, is poſſeſſed by eve y indi- 


S dual not in a ſtate of 1diotiſm. Nature, a kind parent to 
I her children, has uſually endowed them all with a power 


a po exerting themſelves in ſome way or other, with {kill and 
1 con vantage. The misfortune has been, that the indications 
> ret nature are not always ſufficiently manifeſt to the conduc- 


rs of education. The deſtination is often neceſſarily fix- 
u, before the faculties are arrived at ſufficient i ength to 
Point out their propentity. _ 
Ss Univecial genius is indeed ſparingly, perhaps never, be. 
owed. For the preſervation of impartiality, where nature 
Das allowed an excellence in any remarkable degree, ſhe has 
Wften permitted a defect to counterbalance it. Vet in the 
Btcrary annals of almoſt every nation, we find many diſtin- 
Tuiſhed by intellectual endowments above the ordinary con- 
Wition of humanity, It is a noble privilege to excel men 
the very perfection by which they ſurpaſs the irrational 
Inimals, and is doubtleſs permitted by Providence, in a few 
individuals, for the happineſs of human nature. Let it be 
gontidered, as an inſtance of the advantage which mankind. 
erives from ſingular genius, what a train of light has been 
Hitfuſed far and wide on thouſands and tens of thouſands, 
por the ſpace of near twenty hundred years, from the illumi- 
ed underſtanding of the individual Cicero. Or, to take 
In example from our own poliſhed age and country, let a 
Ponjecture be formed of the number of thoſe who have been 


˖ men! : | 
-uctur d to every thing good and great ene! * an 
al ten HRddiſon. 


belicae The world, 1 er, 0 ſeldom hoes grateful to its be- 
belle efactors. It has neglected, baniſhed, poiſoned, and cru- 
uracy 30 Wified them. But there was an inward ſatisfaction i in con- 
f a I $cious rectitude, a generous ſpirit i in heroic virtue, which 
oſition Pore them through every thing With comfort, and their me 
80 f A Wit increaſed and triumphed in adverſity. 

. rl They who have been poſſeſſed of ſubordinate 3 of 
uy g zo Senius, have in latter times been induced to affect a inguls- 
| 7 of ſentiment and practice, in order to draw upon them- 
&1ves the eyes of mankind. In purſuit of this end, they 
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bave adopted \ vices and principles which their hearts and un "7 
derſtandings mult have condemned. Eccentricity has beef | 


_ uſual conſequences, and the admiration of others has at lf | 
often exclaimed, he was indeed clever, but he wanted con : 


the native vigour of genins could ſubmit to be guided a 


. ſonably expected in any thing which belongs to man, thi 
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different inducements, the moraliſt muſt omit no moti. iq 


behaviour. A regard to eaſe, to intereſt, and to ſucceſs, i 


the object of their wiſhes. Ruin and diſgrace have been th 
been extinguiſhed in compaſſion. Poor man! it has bed, 


duct, and he uvfortunately died in a gaol! _ 
If moral could be combined with mental excellence ; 


reſtrained by the decifions of well-conducted art; thei 
might be ſupphed, what none will venture to expect, the 
two grand deliderata in morals and literature, a perfect ma- 

and a perfect work. But before perfection can be rea 


Ay 


mortal | muſt put on immortality, and this COTFUpUDIE, 1 INC9i 


L : 


CHARACTER, CONSIDERED ONLY WITH RESPECT Tp 1 
INTEREST. 1 


— — — — 


S the minds of men are inſinitely various, 154 as t}: 76 4 
are therefore influenced in the choice of a conduct br 


however ſubordinate in its nature, while it appears likely to 
lead ſome among mankind to a laudable, or even a blamelcill A 


the uſual purſuits of wealth and ambition, may induce many Fa 
to purſue an honeſt and honourable conduct, who would nos 
have been influenced by purer motives ; but who, after they e. 
have once perceived the intrinſic excellence and beauty oF 
ſuch a conduct, will probably perſevere i in it for its own be * 
and upon higher contiderations. 

To thoſe who are to make their own way either ro 
wealth, or honours, a good character is uſually no leſs nece 
tary than addreſs and abilities. Though human nature 1s ae 
generate, and corrupts itſelf ſtill more by its own invent! f 
ons; yet it uſualy retains to the laſt an eſteem for exc p 


EF 
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ee. But even if we are arrived at ſuch an extreme degree 
9 | depravity as to have loſt our native reverence for virtue 
"0 ta regard to our own intereſt and latety , which we fel 
Wn loſe, will lead us to apply for aid, in all important 
Wnſacktions, to men whoſe integrity is animpeached: When 
W chuſe an aſfiſtant, a partner, a ſervant, our firit inquiry 
concerning his character. When we have occaſion for a 


WE 1 Punſellor or attorney, a Fhyſie ian or apothecary, whatever 


ed ani 

at e may be ourſelves, we always chuſe to truſt our property 
; 1 a perſons to men of the beſt character. When we fix on the 
t, the 

N adeſmen who are to ſupply us with neceſſaries, we are not 
N ma: 


termined by the ſign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox; 
or by a ſhop fitted up in the moſt elegant taſte, but by the 
Rireſt reputation. Look into a daily newſpaper, and you 
ill ſee, from the higheſt to the lowel! rank, how important 
He characters of the employed appear to the employers. 
after the advertiſement has-enumerated the qualities re- 
Fired in the perſon wanted, there conſtantly follows, that 
cool I bone need apply who cannot bring an undeniable character. 
-T 10 Pfeer yourſelf as a candidate for a feat in parliament, be 
2 eoted to honour and emolument, or in any reſpect at- 
Fact the attention of mankind upon yourſelf, and if you are 
3 Tulnerablei in your character, you will be deeply wounded. 
s the this is a general teſtimony in favour of honeſty, which no 
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uct by: 3 Prritings and no practices can poſſibly refute. 
ati! «lf I Young men, therefore, whole characters are yet unfixed, 
ely 100% nd who, conſequently, may render them juſt ſuch as they 


meichwiſh, ought to pay great attention to the firſt ſteps which 


eſs, il 3 they take on entrance into life. They are uſually carele's 

 manyj[Fand inattentive to this object. They purſue their own. 

Ud not. I lans with ardour, and neglect the opinions which others 
r they entertain of them. By 1 thoug -htleſs action or expreſ- | 


uty olf Fon, they ſuffer a mark to be 1 impreff led upon them, which 
1 debe ſcarcely any ſubſequent merit can entirely eraſe, Every 

man will find ſome perions, who, though they are not pro- 
ger of 4 YN feiled enemies, yet view him with an envious or a jealous eye; 
nec and who will glad! y revive any tale to which truth has 81 
is de- 


ven the ſlighteſt foundation. 


went Indeed, all men are ſo much RF Re” to flatter their own 
excer 


5 oe by detracting from the repuration of others, that even 
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if we were able to maintain an immaculate conduct, it woulf 
till be difficult to preſerve an immaculate character. Pu 
yet it is wiſdom not to furniſh this detracting ſpirit with 
real ſubjects for the exerciſe of its activity. While calumm 
is ſupported only by imagination, or by malice, we ma 
ſometimes remove, by contradicting it; but wherever folly 
or vice have ſupplied facts we can ſeldom do more than ag. 
grivate the evil, by giving it an apparent attention. The 
malignity of ſome among the various diſpoſitions of which 
mankind are compoſed, 1s often highly gratified at the viey 
of injuried ſenſibility. 

In this turbulent and confaſed ſcene, hrs our word 
and actions are often miſunderſtood, and oftner miſrepreſen 
ted, it is indeed difficult even for innocence and integrit 
to avoid reproach, abuſe, contempt, and hatred. Thel 
not only hurt our intereſt and impede our eden 
life, but ſorely afflict the feelings of a tender and delic 

mind. It is then the part of wiſdom firſt to do every tui ugh . 
in our power to preſerve an irreproachable character, and 
then to let our happineſs depend chiefly on the approbation 

of our own conſciences, and on the advancement of our in. 
tereſt in a world where lars ſhall not be belived, and where 
Landerers ſhall receive countenance from none but him who, 
in Greek, is called, by way of eminence, Diabolus, or the 
Calumniator, 4 
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No. LXXXVI. oV THE OSTENTATIOUS AFFECTAT1ON 
or THE CHARACTER OF A LEARNED LADY WITHOUT | 
SUFFICIENT LEARNING, AND WITHOUT JUDGMENT: 
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HE moſt attractive 3 of the perſon reſults om d 
the graces of the mind. Delicacy, ſweetneſs, ſenſe and 8 3 

| ſenſibility, ſhining 1n the eyes, will compentate. an irregu- 
larity of features, and will ſooner excite love in a feeling 
heart, than the beſt formed face, and the fineſt complexional 1 
hue without expreſſion. x 2 
Nature mult indeed have laid the Cundating of theſe amia- 
ble qualities in the diſpoſition ; but they are by no methods 
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effectually called forth and improved, as by the cultivati- 
Hof a literary taſte. In a vulgar intercourſe with the 
rorld, we cannot avoid ſeeing and feeling the difagreeable 
Uaſſions, ſuch as have an effect in diſtorting the countenance, | 
Ind in giving to the eyes an envious, a proud, a diſdain- 
Wil, or an artful aſpe& ; than which nothing is more repug- 
nt to the power of perſonal allurement. Eyes that un- 
rtunately have acquired any of theſe appearances, what- 
Peer beauties they may be ſurrounded with, poſſeſs a repellent 
ZÞfuence, and operate like the bafiliſk. But however wick- 
d the world is, books are for the moſt part ſtill virtuous. 
uman nature appears in them in its molt pleaſing colours. 
hey inſpire generous and tender ſentiments. She wha 
15 judiciouſſy converſant with them, will find her counte- 
Wance improving as her mind is informed, and her look en- 
Nobled as her heart is elevated. This muſt be a powerful mo- 
oe for application among the ladies; and they may reſt 
i ured, that perſonal and mental beauty, though, when ſe- 
Parate, their dominion is not abſolute, are truly irreſiſtible 
nd deſpotic when combined. | 3 
An application to books, however, j 18 en found not to 
produce any attractive effects; nor is it to be wondered at, 
ee 1 hen it is conducted in an injudicious and deſultory man- 
per. The advice of friends is at firſt neceſſary to point out 
he kind of books, andthe times, the modes, and the degrees 
ef ſtudy. Superficial and ill- directed reading tends to inſpire 
he moſt odious of all vanity, and to occaſion a behaviour 
; I Truly ridiculous. 
3 Sempronia has ſtudied all the Magazines for theſe ten 
Fears paſt, and has now and then obtained the honour of 
3 bete a little piece to ſome of her admired miſcella- 
3 hies. This flattering diſtinction, as ſhe thinks it has greats 
: fon(l * elevated her in her own opinion. She deems it ſufficient 
ſeand Jo emancipate her from the uſual decorums of external be- 


gu, : naviour. She talks with an overbearing confidence, which 
5 i If the were not excuſed becauſe ſhe is a profeſſed wit, would 
onal Þ 


pe intolerable rudeneſs. Her attention to the muſes has 
excluded the graces from any ſhare of her notice. If you 
tho x all upon her in the-morning, you find her with ſlip- ſnod 
thods Foes, no apron, matted = a dirty face, a cap awry, nd 
? | ; 
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lingers begrimed with ink. If you aſk her in what ſhei f 
_ Exerciſing cher genius, ſhe informs you ſhe is writing a Pin. 
daric Ode on Spring, and is looking in Byſhe's Art off 
Poetry for a rhyme to trees. It muſt be ſent immediately 
ſhe ſays, or it will not be. inſerted this month. She hopch 
therefore, that ſhe may be excuſed in declining e 
Her viſitor has reaſon to rejoice at the diſmiſſion, for the} 
_ light of her, as Swift leſs delicately ſays of Czlia, will operate 
as an emetic, and the ſmell as a poiſon. 5 
Corinna happened to fall upon ſome of the works 9 
our modern ſceptics. She could not underſtand them per. 
fectly; but ſhe diſcovered enough to be aſſured that ſcep. 
ticiſm was ſuppoſed to be a mark of ſuperior ſenſe, of 
freedom from thoſe narrow prejudices which enthral the 
vulgar. She cannot therefore talk on common affairs; 
but when ſhe gets into company with enlightened people il I 
the expatiates on the happineſs of poſſeſſing a philoſophical 
turn, and pities the poor narrow fouls who go to church? 
and perform all their duties, as they call them, with mecha. 2 
nical regularity, juſt like their great grandmothers. voie 3 
| Rouſſeau, Bolingbroke, and Hume, are her oracles. She 
is dreaded by her own fex, and indeed voluntarily gives up I 
their ſociety. But the men ſhe thinks more entertaining, 
more converſible, and lefs ſhackled with prejudices. She 3 
| imagines herſelf particularly attended to by them; and, $ 
indeed there are ſome humouriſts who liſten to her conver. 
ſation, in order to lay up ſtore for ridicule. All who 
are judges condemn and diſlike her for entering into 3 
ſtudies which have a natural tendency to darken the 5 Z 
ftanding and to corrupt the heart, and which are peculiarly | 
odious in thoſe who were formed to increaſe the comforts of 
life, and not to cut them off by diffuſing the e gloomy notions 6 
1 of the ſeeptic. I 
; It was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next door to a cit. : 
culating library. In every moment of liſtleſſneſs the maid ÞY 
1 Vas diſpatched for a handful of novels, no matter by whom Þ 2 | 
|. they were written, or what they were in themſelves, pro- 
1 vided they were ſentimental. By an uninterrupted courſe 
of ſuch reading, ſhe had acquired a taſte for anecdotes, Pris 1 
vate hiſtory, and all that relates to the effects of love, 


2 
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She Her reading was chiefly confined to the poet's corner in 
B and 3 ewſpapers, and her productions have rivalled her models, 
»nver- {dhe compoſes ænigms, acroſtics, rebuſſes, and ſongs, for 
Wo, | Thoſe little red pocket-books which areannually publiſhed for 

into the ladies, and ſhe has had the honour of ganin g the reward 
nder for expounding the Prize Riddle. Within the circle of her 
liarly acquaintance ſhe is much admired. If a wedding happens 
ots of among any of them, ſhe pays for her bride-cake with an epi- 
>tions | thalamium; and ſhe keeps 1 in her drawers, like haberdaſhers 

—_ wares in a ſhop, odes, cle egies and epigrams, adapted to every 
a cir ·¶ occaſion. But, while ſhe is ſoaring on the wings of poe- 


maid 
vhom * 


pro- 
ourſe 
„ Pri- 
| love, 


man life. 
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olliſied, that ſhe felt the tendereſt ſentiments for every man 
ith little diſtinction. 


b ing conſcious of tender ſentiments for him. She often doubt- 


d be ſure, fo it was, her poor heart was ſo full of love, that 
Wer; one who approached might have a ſhare unaiked, Her 

ſoice was faint and tremulous; her refinements were elegant 
þ a degree inconceivable. 
rb. She was always miſerable, except when pouring out 
Jer ſentiments in letters to ſome beloved Eudoxus. She 
as, in ſhort, too tender, too ſuſccptible, too pure, too ele- 
Jated, to live i in this world; and fo every body ſaid, till, in 


"FRown, and has never been heard of tince. 


Friends. Fluſhed with praiſe, ſhe conſidered herſelf as a ſe- 


tical genius in her ſtudy, her poor little boys and girls are 
left to the company of the ſcullion in the kitchen. Her 
1 mind is e xtremely active, and it is but juſtice to allow that 
ſhe negle&s nothing but her duty. 


' Ot all ſubjects, politics ſeem 546 leaſt adapted to the fe- 
Women are excluded, by the rude framers 


1 wal character. 
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3 ich, ſhe was led to think, formed the great buſineſs of 
1 Her heart had been a thouſand times melted, 
Jad pierced, and ſmitten, and wounded, and was at Iatt ſo 


She could not paſs a few moments 
a private interview with a male acquaintance, without 


] whether ſhe ought, upon the whole, to rejoice or lament 
at ſhe was endowed with ſuch extreme ſenſibility. But 


She was har dly nt for this low | 


= It d ſne ran away with a corporal quartered in the 


Leia, when very young, wrote a fow rhymes, which, 
Is her age was conſidered, were much applauded by har: 


3H ond Sappho, and has ever ſince been devoted to the mules. | 


iv 
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of our conſtitution, from all legiſlative influence ; andi it 4 I 
well known, that public affairs are ſeldom treated with | 
temper, either in writing or converſation. But the female 2 
politician is by no means uncommon. Cornelia derives Al 
her learning, of which ſhe thinks ſhe poſſeſſes an ampl 
ſhare from the miſcellaneous volumes of a Woodfall. Shi 
has herſelf ſometimes ventured to communicate a paragraph 
or two, and has been delighted, even to rapture, with the 
thought, that a plan or conjecture of hers has been wafted 
throughout the empire by ſo rapid a conveyance. On. 
common ſubjects ſhe is mild and reaſonable ; but while the 
gentlemen are talking politics, ſhe ſubmits with great reluc.* 
| tance to the frigid rules of decorum, which require that the 
ſhould pay attention to the ladies. Her colour comes and 
goes for a long time, till at laſt ſhe can bear it no longer, 
and burſts out with a blaze of eloquence, ſcarcely rivalled 
in the moſt famous ſchools of oratory, thoſe of Athens and 
Billingſgate. A treaty of marriage was on foot ſome time 
ago; but after the preliminaries were all fettled, and a day FF 
for the ratification of the artieles fixed, a rupture enſued on 
the adjuſtment of the balance of power, and hoſtilities- 
have not yet ceaſed, nor is a coalition of the parties Bre to- 
take place. 5 

In theſe few inſtances, and. in thoſe many which obſer- 3 
vation of the world will ſupply, there ſeems to have been |} 
an original fund of parts, and a love of books, which, pro- 
perly directed, would have led to great improvements. But 
vague induſtry and unguided emulation, ſtimulated to per- 
fiſt in a wrong path by the partial praiſes of friends and 
relations, have precipitated even the amiably diſpoſed into 
unſupported vanity, and eauſed them to N them- Þ 
ſelves without acquiring honour. 

To be affected in any way is, at all times, in all places, 
and in all degrees, to be diſagreeable. But affectation of 
learning and authorſhip, in a woman with very little merit, 
draws upon itſelf the contempt and hatred of both ſexes. 
They who excel moſt in either ſex, are found by experience 
to be moſt candid and modeſt, to aſſume leaſt, and to join 
in converſation with others, without diſplaying the ſenſe of 
their ſuperiority. Indeed it often happens, that there 1 18 an 


wy e poſſeſſor of them to think diffidently of his own cha- 
emal ter, amid the united praiſes of all 4 Let her then, 
ves a0 poſſeſſes the bright jewels of genius and learning, take 
amp] re to ſet them in a plain manner, and their luſtre will diſ- 
Sb. ay additional brilliancy. 

9 In the embelliſhment of the at a ſallicient Jeyres of 
h thei re is uſually taken that nothing unbecoming ſhall have a 
aft Jace in it. A regard is commonly paid to age, rank, and 
n ery circumſtance which can point out the line of propriety. 
e the Put in adorning the mind it is uſual to attend to little elſe 
reluc. Mut the dictates of Inclination. Vet there is certainly a kind 


it the 
8 and I 


ralled| 4 Froperly receive the higheſt poſſible cultivation. Nor ſhould 


unleſs 


2 day 1 hey are ſullied by obtruding arrogance, by a, maſculine 


s and 
time 


ed on 


lities] - 


bſer- N o. LXXXVII. on TAE FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS. 
been or NEGLECTING A FAMILY AND CHILDREN, FOR 
pro- 4 THE PLEASURES or DISSIPATION. | 

But 3 | | | 
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jable humility in true genius and learning, which compels. 


0 ſexual difference in the minds of the ſexes, which admits 
nd requires adifferent ſpecies of intellectual accompliſhment. 


3 omen; yet ſurely, as tions beings, their reaſon may 
Meir attainments occalion contempt or neglect, 


poldneſs, a critical ew iy, ans an ill. timed and injudicious 
Iſtentation. 


& - 


— 


l one age is not better than another, yet it is obvious 


varied at different periods; and that, of modes equally eri- 
; inal in themſelves, ſome are particularly deſtructive. What- 
ver have been the manners of preceding times in our coun- 
: try, J believe it will be readily allowed, that the middle 


{ipating life till the preſent age. Domeitic induſtry and 


ent century, deemed honourable, They are now, however, 


Peconomy is ſaid, indeed, to be the peculiar province of 


HOUGH it may be true, as it has been alerted, that 


Eto remark that the modes, if not the degrees, of vice, have 


1 Tanks were never univerſally affected with the love of a diſ- 


economy, or the qualities diſtinguiſhed by the homely titles 
(cf thriftineſs and good houſewifery, were always, to the pre- 
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departments, like the undulations of a Pebble thrown into z ® 


cauſe they are the moſt numerous and important )—let u 
ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting out, as it is called in the world, 


pany, in a continual ſucceſſion. Dinners and ſuppers, dane. 1 
ing and card- playing, leave little time, and no inclination 


No. „ 


aiſcarded in diſgrace; and in their place have ſucceeded aff 3 
paſſionate love of how without ſubſtance, a never- ceaſing at 
tention to dreſs, and an inſatiable bros nels and tare al 
e i ie an d 1 Watte. | 


5 


FS: 


FENCE, in relaxing and we eckening the tone of thi mind; «ill 
znmediately perceive how permicious it muſt be to b 
nature in general, and to cach particular ſociety. There 
can remain neither inelinat ion nor ability for exertion, When 
the ſtrings which ſhould give elaſticity are all looſe or brolf 
ken ; and without exertion what is man? Behold what 10 
is in the womaniſh court of an oriental tyrant. Sunk in ſloth 
and proſtrate in meanneſs, poor human nature, in ſuch i 
ſituation, ſcarcely equals, 1 in Iparit or e the oe 
and baboon. I 
But I mean not to enlarge on diſfipat'on in general, bull | 
to conſider its effects in the limited circle of private fami- 
lies; from which, however, it gradually extends its in- 
flcnoe over the whole community, throughout all itt 


POR 
o 


pool. 


Let us "DOT A a married couple in the 4 J ranks 90 N 
life; (and I ſelect my inſtances from the middle ranks be. ; 


The firſt object is to form and extend connections. Thes 
oſtenſible motive is the advancemeut of the family intereſt? 4 
the real and moſt powerful motive, the love of various con 


for the ſober buſineſs of the trade or profeſſion. A np 
ed trade or profeſſion cannot ſucceed ; and the poor young 
people, after having ſpent the little and hard-earned patri. 
mony which, 1t may be, their affectionate parents beftowelſ 1 
on them, live the reſt of their lives in ſome poor lodging in J 
penury or ſervitude, or die of diſappointment. L 
But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they avoid bark 
ruptcy or ruin, yet their love of diſſipation never fails to ; 1 
poiſon that happineſs which it pretends to ſweeten. It 
prevents them from Performing the moſt indiſpenſable du. ; 


una 


hat ne. . 
loth, 1 
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1 ty be qualified to do this, who are {ſeldom at home, and 


influence, to the loweſt menial ſervant, who has ſought 
Votection beneath their root, C owe | 
hut let us conſider them in the relation of parents. No- 
Ing can be more inconſiſtent with the life of a lady, who 
lights in the faſhionable amuſements, than the care of her 


. born child. Her dreſs would be diſconcerted, and her 
pe ſpoiled, where ſhe to attempt to feed it herſelf with 


onkey 


5 | conſtant a fatigue, added to the neceſſary tolls of the ball 


ts in. 


all its 


into. a 1 | 
Ir her to ſubmit to the exhauſting taſk of ſfuckling an in- 
Ks oft. The little one, therefore, whoſe heavenly ſmiles 
ks be. 
-let u 
World 
The 
El eſt 1 2 — - 3 5 | | 
com. ols her maternal endearments. The mother, in the mean 
danc. 


e food which nature has made conveni-nt for it. She 
@u!d not be abſent from home. | 
rruptioa at all hours. Her health alſo mult fail under 


Id card-table. Her phyſician, for ſhe takes care to keep 
e doctor on her fide, declares, that from the delicate im- 
aeility of her conſtitution, it would be highly unproper 


1 


old repay every maternal care, is ſent to the cottage, or 
e garret, of ſome hireling nurſe. There, amidſt poverty, 


P attention, but the cold charity of a mercenary woman, 
ho has often, at the ſame time, a child of her own to en- 


me, is engaged in the gay circle of an aſſembly, loſing that 
Poney at cards, or {pending it in dreſs and pleaſures, which 


dation, 


voung | 


pati. 
ſtowed 


ing in 1 | | 5 5 
any e hard blow does the ſweet babe receive from the paſ- 
bank. nate and ignorant nurſe, at which a mother's heart would 
ails to I k ; a — | 
Ippy orphans, delerted in your helpleſs ſtate, by thole who 
Fr7c brought you into a wretched world; may He who 


R. | 


le du 


e how her poor infant, which ought to be foſtered in her 
$olom, is bewailing, in the expreſſive language of tears, the 
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Hunts of want and miſery. Many a ſevere menace, and 


Need if it were not loft to ſenſibility. Poor innocents, un- 


and living the life of rational creatures. All heads of 
illies are preſidents of little ſocieties, which they are 
Mund to regulate by precept and example. But how ſhall 


Ho, when they are there, are conſtantly engaged in vanity. 
Neir own corruption deſcends, with additional malignity 


She mutt e liable to in- 


Unger, and naſtineſs, it drags a precarious exiſtence with 


clea. ight to pay her huſband's creditors. Ah! little thinks 


eagle, and the harſh treatment it undergoes, in the dreary. 
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took the children up in his arms, put his hands on them, a 1 » 
bleſſed them, have pity on your woes, on thoſe injuries hid * 
ye ſorely ſuffer, but cannot have deſerved! 8 
Life, however, is not eaſily extinguiſhed ; and norwidl 0 
ſtanding all the pains and inconveniencies which the chil 1 t 
unde goes from want of food, from want of cleanlineſs, fro 5 
want of thoſe tender attentions which a mother only can pai . 
it does indeed ſurvive; but what remains of its lot is ere 2 4 
more miſerable than that which has already paſſed. a E 
has always been abſent from home, it is a ſtranger there. | 
parents feel but little natural affection for it; for natun 
affection fixes itſelf in the heart moſt deeply at that perio 
when the infant is hanging at the breaſt, and ſmiling, as; 
were, with gratitude in the face of her who ſupplidl 
it with delicious nouriſhment from her own vital current. 
It takes ſtill firmer poſſeſſion of the heart when the chill 
begins to prattle, and to play thoſe little tricks, which nou 
but a calleus mind can behold without delight. But alas 
the little boy or girl are {till conſidered as obſtacles to ple p 
{ure at home. They pay a ſhort and formal viſit there, an 
are again diſſmiſſed to a nurſe, locked up with ſervants! 
the garret, or transferred to their grandmother. The l 
is a moſt enviable lot in compariſon with the former; 
vrhich they not only experience harſh words and hard 4% N 
but learn vulgar ideas, vulgar language, and habits of ever 
every kind which muſt one. day be unlearned. _ 
As ſoon as they can walk firmly, and talk plainly, they = 
are removed to one of thoſe convenient ſchools or acade 
mies, as they are called, where children, at a very earl 
age, are received as into nurſeries. In the ſubſequent cout 
of their education they are conſtantly kept from home; a 
if they are indulged in a viſit of a few days, they ſee litth L 
but what tends to miſlead them. They receive no fatherljÞ* 
advice, and whatever learning they may acquire at the 
ſchools, they uſually enter on the ſtage to act their part uM 
the drama of life, without judgment and without principle 
to regulate their conduct. There is uſually added to the 
misfortune of being neglected and miſled, that of being de 
prived of all ſhare of their parents poſſeſſions ; who, in the 
gay circles of pleaſure, not only ſpend their own, property) % 
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5, if A ut involve themſelves and their paternal eſtates in debt, 
which ; 1 : | 

Neat. There is no part of the family and affairs of the 
I iatment. Their object in purſuing a perpetual round 

WW amuſements, is to obtain perpetual pleaſure ; an object 
nich human nature could never yet accompliſh. They, 
aul others, are leaſt likely to obtain it, who make plea- 
re a buſineſs, and, in proſecution of it, neglect their moſt 
portant and their daily duties. Indeed, there is nothing 
ore miſapprehended than the nature of pleaſure. Men are 
luded by a name, and, catching at a phantom, loſe the 
Wality. The trueſt pleaſure reſults from calm and moderate 
notions. Noiſe, tumult, violence, diſorder, take off the 


d leave little behind but dregs or diſagreeable ingredients. 
zalls, aſſemblies, feaſts, public diverſions, cards, dreſs, va- 
ous company, ſhould be purſed only as, what they are, 


1 ortex of faſhion, whether they are happy? Not withſtand- 
he l eg they are engaged, without ceaſing, in what the world 
er; h ls pleaſure, they are as ready to complain of languor and 
bl 5 8 miſery as any other part of mankind. Pride and vanity | 
_ ompel them to move with others of their rank or fortune; 
nut their countenances and words abundantly teſtify that 
5 1 hey have, at leaſt, their ſhare of human uneaſineſs. They 
acade el, indeed, the ſatisfaction of being diſtinguiſhed from the 
ca or, becauſe their fortunes enable them to pay for the 
5 itinction; but that happineſs is but flenderly ſupported, 


ſuch is founded only on the gratification of a weak and a 
. lint maniſh ramty. ; 
therh N 3 
- ther ... . 2 8 . 

es, it is certainly very extenſive and important. Single 


bart in 
ccipls en. and ſingle women, howefer led aſtray by the falſe 
> their nagination, 
ng de- at leaſt draw but a few in their train. But the whole ri- 
in the ag generation muſt be endangered, when diſſipation is be- 
perth E 75 8 among parents and the heads of families. 

| F OL. II. | | 


s 
of ns 
1 

f 

1 


d in every ſpecies of diſtreſſing and diſgraceful embarraff- 


iſſipated which has not a tendency to ruin. They are 
emſelves in a conſtant ſtate of mortification and diſap- 


ne ſpirit from that which is otherwiſe formed to pleaſe, 


2mporary amuſements. Aſk thoſe who are whirled in the 


With reſpect to that particular part of the evil reſulting 
om diſſipation, the neglect and conſequent miſery of fami- 


ents of their own vain imagination, ſuffer by themſelves, 
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TI therefore wiſh I could convince the generality of a cert 
truth; that there is really more pleaſure to be found at ti 


found plenty, tranquillity, and love, uninterrupted by i 
extravagance, the folly, the pride, and the reſtleſſneſs | i 'Þ» 
_ that ignorant, empty, weak, and belle, yet ar bitrary tyra 3 3 16 


wah and reaſonable enjoyments. He is too well acquaint 
with human nature, and with life, ſo to moralize. 


— 
— 


| O2 can never « ſufficiently W Pg. liberal ric J : 
his fine at. on friendſhip, has exploded the idea, t = 


union, and aſſerted, that it owes its origin to a convictid 


able when it is contraſted with the pregepts and the pra 


now one of the firſt admonitions given to a young mal 
vrho is entering on the career of life, that he muſt at 


fublime ideas of the noble Roman, his ſagacious mon::ol 


A ³·1ꝛꝛ wm ⁵ ⁵ͤ-ß. ne So in in OC ER * — 
* * 3 * * — 


Selfiſh arguments may ſucceed whey others fail; and 


family fire-fide, and in the regular performance of domelff 
duties, than in the never ceaſing purſuit after faſbional 7 
amuſements. What is the delight of ſeeing an Italian * 
French dancer ſtand upon one leg, compared to that of 
holding one's own ſmiling babes in the raptures of a came 
play? What is the delight of glittering at a ball, a pl 
a. maſquerade, compared to that of a home, in which a 1 


faſhion? 7 
Not that the moraliſt is N He prohibits no mod 


maintains only, that though diſſipating pleaſures may if | 
allowed as a temporary relief, they are fatal to be 


and virtue, when they are ſuffered to engage the whole af =” 


tention, or to become the chief employinent. 


Nos VII on FORMING coxnntcTions. Wl 


* 2 


2 3 


the great philoſopher and orator of Rome, whs, Y 
the proſpect of advantage 1s the foundation of this virtuou 


of mutual excellence i in Mor als and diſpoſition.” 3 
This generous opinion appears ſtill greater and more ani i 


ticgs of later ages, and particularly of che preſent. li 3 


events make connections. And inſtead of informing hin - 
that he is to be directed in his choice of them by the 0 AJ 
pearance'of moral and, mental excellence, according to t! L 
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il; a © Lest to him; that he is to be ſolely guided by the proſ- 


certiß of his intereft and advancement in the road of ambiti- 


d ati Leet a poor man of approved character, learning, and 


lomeſ ius, and a rich man of - faſhion, with no pretenſions to 


Yonal er; be introduced to a ſenſible and prudent young man 
alian ie world who has been thus inſtructed; and while the 


man is viewed with ſubmiſſion, complacence, and treat- 
with almoſt idolatrous attention, the poor man ſtands by 


3 
ET 
„ 


Ineſs Wl 


ce, and leave a card with moſt reſpectful compliments; 
tyra 


would not come into the neighbourhood without paying 


modi y pulous about going to church, and paying his court to 


uaintW Maker ; but at the very time while he is bowing at the 
e. HWc>hold of the rich man, the philoſopher ſhall paſs by, and 
may cauſe he poſſeſſes only a competency without ſuperfluity, 
ppindd without influence, he ſhall not be honoured with the 


perſons of fortune and title, ſo it is a diſgrace to acknow- 
ge an acquaintance with thoſe who have nothing to re- 
mmend them but honour, ſpirit, learning, and virtue. 


t, that it becomes, in effect, the principal object in edu- 
tion. The boy, whoſe parents are profelied people of the 


ond, would not, on any account, fail to place him at a 


a, t hool to which the ſons of the nobility are often ſent, tho“ 
irtuo ey are ready to confeſs, that little learning and great pro- 


| gacy are the uſual acquiſitions in it. If the boy has grown 


rents are better pleaſed with him, than if he had learned 
1c pra 
1 2h] 1 ion ſo mean, and no attention ſo ſervile, but he is ready 
wei pay them with alacrity, in accompliſhing the important 
x 35 ject af forming connections. The mind is rendered, by 
8 e 
the rrwards rife to the honour of being a nobleman's chaplain, 
to dr his travelling companion, vet he will retain, through life, 
onto ; | Gonna Za — eee 


a Hoticed, and probably deſpiſed. On the fhght acquaint- 
e of a firſt introduction, the youth who is deeply verſed 
worldly wiſdom, will not fail to call at the rich man's 


reſpect, on any account whatever; he is not half ſo 


udn Civitity of a ſalutation. For it is a maxim with 
ſe men, that as it is an honour to know and be known 


The formation of connections is conſidered as fo import- 


timate with the ſon of a Duke, a Lord, or a Baroner, his 


heart all Horace, Virgil, and Homer. There is no ſub- 


cle means, low and abject; and though the boy may at- 
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the ſentiments and ſpirit of his Lordſhip's footman or va: 

de. chambre. | 4 9 


A man, unacquainted with the world, might ſup po 
that the readieſt road to preferment, in ſeveral of the p 
feſſions, is to acquire the knowledge and accompliſhmen 
which are neceſſary to a ſcilful practice of them. But ti 
is really not the caſe. The ſureft and moſt compendioi 
method pointed out by the wife men of this world is to fon 


the graces of dreſs and addreſs, and the arts of ſimulatio 
and diſſimulation. We ſee them frequenting all public pl 
ces, giving and receiving mvitations to dinners and ſuppeni 
and evidently ſpending ſo much time in diſſipation, as 1 
leave ſcarcely an hour in a day for reading and ſtudy. 
Me will ſuppoſe a young man entering on the. profeſi; 
of a phyſician. The time before he is of age is, perhaps, d 
voted to hearing faſhionable lectures, and to reading a few juf 
perficiat books; fuch as tend to acquaint him with tu 
common and obvious. modes of practice. But he no ſoonef 
fleps into the world than both books and lectures are! 
aſide. Several years, indeed, muſt elapſe before he tak 
his doctor's degree. But this time is not ſpent in ſtudy 
only, by him who knows how to play his cards, as it is cal 
led, arid to ſecure ſucceſs in life. No; he has learned 
wiſer leſſon, and is well aſſured, that the moſt familar al 
quaintance with Galen and Hippocrates will not advan o 
him half ſo well as connections. Connections are therefoſ 
the firſt and the laſt ſtudy of the day. If he has been fol 
tunate enough to procure an introduction to a few titled pt 
ſons, and to preſcribe with ſucceſs in the caſe of ſome D 
cheſs Dowager's pricked finger, his fortune is made; el 
eannor fail of being recommended to more connections uf 
the ſame faſhionable line. He himſelf will become the f 
ſhion, and people of faſhion will wiſh to be ill, or preteniſſ 
to be ill, that they may have the credit of calling docto 
ſuch an one © our phyſician. Connections will now be mad 
and money accumulated with ſuch rapidity, that the doctaſ 
will become a greater man than his employers, and ycatuny 
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aicgate to Lords and Dukes on politics, as well as on a 
cc | | . ES 

In the ſubordinate branches alſo of the healing art, and 
ed in moſt of the walks of life, much more dependence 
SD laced on connections than on merit; much more atten- 
paid to acquiring connections than to acquiring merit; 
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eſt method of obtaining them. Deceit, external ſhow, 


N 3 king connections; but, alas! can any lucrative advan- 
ee reſulting from connections, repay a rational creature for 
rificing truth and liberty ? Theſe connections are digni- 


gnation muſt thou feel at ſuch preſumprion ! 


Fee riſen to ecclefiaftical emolument and dignity by ſtudy- 
ofc ol, throughout their lives, to make connections, than by 
aps, d perior piety or by theological attainments. It is la- 
few f atable to behold thoſe whoſe minds ought to poſſeſs pecu- 
th tar elevation, bowing and cringing, with abject ſervility, to 
) mY e vileſt peer of the realm, who happens to have influence 
are 


men at his levee, who cannot help admiring his wit and 


« 


arned SWderſtanding. Preferment, indeed, ſeems to be the only 


ular aWjc& among many of thoſe, who are fet apart to teach the 
ber Jorld that the riches of divine grace are the trueſt riches, 
erefon 


id the diſtinQtion of ſuperior virtue the moſt enviable dig- 


een forty. Horace has ſaid, that to have pleaſed the great is not 
led pei e loweſt praiſe z many of the modern inſtructors of man- 
me D nd ſeem to conſider it as the higheſt ; and, in proportion as 
de ; ey are ſervile to their patron, they are inſolent to their 
: the fe It is a maxim with many, founded, as they pretend, on 
preteuiſſal obſervation, that mitres, ſtalls, and pluralities, are not 
; doctu@tainable by any ſuch qualities as are acquired in the ſtudy. 


e made 


ventu 7 1 aces; you muſt poſſeſs verſatility of mind 5 you muk fre- 


ou muſt form connections. In order to form connections, 


an to deſerve connections is by no means thought the ſe- 


i pompous pretences, are deemed infallible noſtrums for 


. Wc by the name of friendſhips. Shade of Cicero, what in- 


In divinity too, I am ſorry to obſerve, that many more 


court, or to be the patron of a living. The lord ſhall be 
profeſſed ſcoffer at all religion, and an avowed enemy to 
ſriſtianity in particular, and yet ſhall have a tribe of cler- 


du muſt recommend yourſelf to various company by the 


360 e No.  M 
quent aſſemblies, gaming-tables, watering-places : your coi 
ſcience mult be as eaſy as your manners; you muſt tak 


care not to ſpend too much time in reading Greek, or al 


thing elſe but the Court Calendar; and you can hardly fi 
of valuable connections and valuable preferment, as thou 
ſands can teſtify by actual experience. 

1 though numbers may give confidence, ſurely tha 
whoſe whole employment conſiſts in meanly hunting f 
preferment under the garb of ſanctity and religion, are me 


contemtible characters. Indeed, their diſpoſitions are ui 


ally as narrow, ſ{efiſh, and flaviſh, as their purſuits are (vi 
did, and unbecoming the dignity of a ſacred profeſſion 
Ariſe, Cicero, for my ideas return with pleaſure to thee n 
ariſe, and behold a pompous preacher, i in a large peruke ai 
ſolemn canonicals, cringing to a debauched, unbelieving, a 
biſhop- making Lord, and pretending all the while that he 
cultivating Frendſhip in all its purity 1 : 
But would you forbid a young man the formation of ca : 
nections, by which ſo many have availed themſelves, an 
riſen to real and deſerved grandeur? By no means; I woul _ 
ones teach him to preſerve a jult reverence for himſelf, a 


fed at the expence of truth, virtue, and a enatly ſpirit. } 
would, like others, adviſe every young man (and it is chi 
ly to the young that I preſume to ſuggeſt admonitions) ti 
form connections, or rather friendſhips ; but to be guide 
In his choice of them by perſonal merit and approved ch 

rater. I do not ſay, for it would be nnnatural and unwitt 
that he ſhould neglect intereſt, or deſpiſe adrancement, whe! 
it can be procured conſiſteitly with the ſpirit and integrit 
of an honeſt and delicate mind. If preferment comes ut 
looked for, and unſaught by ſervile compliance, it is an bt 
nour as well as an advantage, and is doubly welcome. Bu 
if T muſt ſacrifice my reaſon and my conſcience, my hond 
and my freedom, in forming connections and purſuing pr 
ferment, I relinquiſh the chace and eagerly retire to compt A 
tene,“ contentment and liberty. MH 
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LXXXIX. AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG SCHOLAR, 
WoPppoOSED TO BE IN THE COURSE OF A LIBERAL 
2 DUCATION AT SCHOOL, 


—_— 


— 


OUR Pant have witches over your b . 
cy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to an age 
which your mind is capable of manly improvement. 
heir ſolicitude ſtill continues, and no trouble nor- expence 
ſpared in giving you all the inſtructions and accomplith- 
Ents which may enable you to act your part in life, as a 
Wn of poliſhed ſenſe and confirmed virtue. You have, then, 
eady contracted a great debt of gratitude to them. You 
Wn pay it by no other method but by uſing the wes do 
Mich their goodneſs has afforded you. 


re mof | 
Are ui 
We {ol 


fefficnl 


of con If your endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that you 
yes, al ve tutors, books and all the external apparatus of hterary 

I wou rſuits. You mult love learning, if you intend to poſſeſs 
elf, ani In order to love it you muſt feel 1 it delights; in order 
purch feel its delights, you muſt apply to it, however irkſome 
irit. firit, cloſely, conſtantly, and for a confiderable time. 

is cl1cou have reſolution enough to do this, you cannot but love 

ons) ti pings for the mind always loves that to which it has been 
guide g: ſteadily, and voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, 

ed chi 


Rich render what was at firſt dilagreeable, n not only plea- 
unwilgW@nt, but neceſſary. 

| | Pleaſant; indeed, are all 155 paths which lead: to polite 
nd elegant Veerature,. Yours, then, is ſurely a lot particu- 
mes u WF happy. Your education is of ſuch a fort, that its prin- 
| pal {cope is to prepare you to receive a refined pleaſure 


e. Puchuring your life. Elegance, or delicacy of taſte, is one of 
honou he firlt objects of a claſſical diſcipline ; and it is this fine 
ng p quality which opens a new world to the ſcholar's view. Ele- 

compe ance of taite has a connection with many virtues, and all 


f them virtues of the moſt amiable kind. It tends to 
Fender you at once good and agreeable. You muſt there- 
ore be an enemy to your own enjoyments, if you enter on 

? he diſcipline which leads to the attainment of a claſſical and 


liberal education with reluctance. Value dub the opponi 7 4% 
nities you enjoy, and which are denied to thouſands of you . 1 
fellow- creatures. =» 
Without exemplary diligence you will make but a con 
temptible proficiency. You may indeed paſs through to | 
forms of ſchools and- univerſities, but you will bring no 1 
thing away from them of real value. The proper ſort au 
degree of diligence you cannot poſſeſs, but by the efforts q 
' Your own reſolution. Your inſtructor may, indeed, co 
fine you within the wall of a ſchool, a certain number . 
hours. He may place books before you, and compel yo, 
to fix your eyes upon them; but no authority can chan 
down your mind. Your thoughts will eſcape from ever 1 
external reſtraint, and, amidſt the moſt ſerious lectures, maſk 2 
be ranging in the wild purſuit of trifles or vice. Rules, W 
ſtrains, commands, and puniſhments may, indeed, aſſiſt 1 — 9 | 
ſtrengthening your reſolution ; but, without your own 1 
luntary choice, your diligence will not often conduce tv 
your pleafure or advantage. Though this truth 1s obvious 
yet it ſeems to be a ſecret to thoſe parents who expect u 
find their ſon's improvement increaſe in proportion to 0 
number of tutors and external aſſiſtances, which their opu. 1 
lence has enabled them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, i- 
deed, are ſometimes afforded, chiefly that the young heir to] = 
a title or eſtate may indulge himſelf in idleneſs and nominiſ 1 
pleaſures. The leſſon is conſtrued to him, and the exercit 
written for him by the private tutor, while the baplaſſ 2 
youth is engaged in ſome rumous pleaſure, which at the 
ſame time prevents him from learning any thing 19 — 
and leads to the formation of defiructve n, ch can 
ſeldom be removed. ” 
Baut the principal obſtacle to improvement at your ſchos) 1 
eſpecially if you are too plentifully ſnpplied with money, vi 
a perverſe. ambition of being diſtinguiſhed as a boy of ſpirit 3 
in miſchievous pranks, in neglecting the taſks and leflons BY 
and for every vice and irregularity which the puerile age 
can admit. You will have ſenſe enough, I hope, to diſcover, | 
beneath the maſk of gaiety and good-nature, that malignant 
ſpirit of detraction, which endeavours to render the boy who 
5 applies to a and to all the Gutics a and Proper 2 1 


+= 


—_ 8 MO RA L. . 3 
tue ſchool, ridiculous. You will ſee, by the light of your 
con that the ridicule is miſapplied. You will diſcover, 
Wt the boys who have recourſe to ridicule, are, for the moſt 
, ſtupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vicious. Their noiſy 
WW, their bold confidence, their contempt of learning, and 
ng noe: defiance of authority, are, for the molt part, the genu- 

effects of hardened inſenſibility. Let not their inſults 
ill. treatment diſpirit you. If you yield to them with 


er you with additional anſolence. Diſplay a fortitude 
pour purſuits, equal in degree to the obſtinacy in which 


4 
243% 


Wcirs ; which is ſeldom any thing more than the audacity 
s, maj a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through a ſchool with 
les, 1 


DE. 2 
* 8 
1 
ut ng; 
Pet 


ds to battles and contentions, but which enables you to 
oe a will of your own, and to purſue what is right, a- 


Wit all the perſecutions of ſurrounding enviers, dunces, 


= d Genf. Nrtheue i» the weapon made uſe of at 
Fools, as well as in the world, when the fortreſſes of vir- 


es, in. 


ck by a dauntleſs ſpirit and unyielding perſeverance. 


heir wil Whough numbers are againſt ou, yet, with truth and reQi- 
mind de on your ide, you may be 1PSE AGMEN, though alone, 


et equal to an army: 


xercie 


haplci 
at the ind wich elegant literature, improving and eſtabliſhing 
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ſchool, 
ney, ö ou. Under all circumſtances you will have an internal 
f ſpiri Purce of conſolation-and entertainment, of which no ſublu- 
eflons ary vieiſſitude can deprive you. Time ſhews how much 


oy 
ans Is 


le age Piſer is your choice than that of your idle companions, | 
Pho would gladly have drawn you into their aſſociation, or 


{cover 
ignant gather into their conſpiracy, as it has been called, againſt 
y who good manners, and againſt all that is honourable and uſeful, 
uſe PV hile-you appear in ſociety as à reſpectable and valuable 
I naember of it, they have ſacrificed, at the ſhrine of vanity, 


1 tame and abject ſubmiſſion, they will not fail to triumph 
5 ey perſiſt in theirs. Your fortitude will ſoon overeome 


Wic to yourſelf, and with ſucceſs, without aà - confiderab'e 
Ware of courage. I do not mean that ſort of courage which 


e are to be affailed. You will effeQually repel the at- 


2 By laying in a ſtore of uſeful knowledge, adorning your 


our conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot fail of be- 
ig a comfort to thoſe friends who have ſupported you, of 
eing happy within yourſelf, and of being well received by 
ankind. Honour and ſucceſs in life will probably attend 
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pride, extravagance, and falſe pleaſure, their health and their ; ; 6 
lenſe, their fortunes and their characters. "Ml 
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8 appears to me, „ Wet the mind of man, hes it is free 2 
41 from natural defects and and acquired corruption, fees Þþ F 3 
no leſs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion, than to LL 
virtuous love, or to any other of the more refined and el.. 
vated affections. But debauchery” and exceſs contribute E 
greatly to deſtroy all the ſuſceptible delicacy with which 
nature uſually furniſhes the heart; and, in the general ex. I 3 
tinction of our better qualities, it is no wonder that ſo puẽ- 
a ſentiment as that of Piety, ſhould be one of the firlt to 7 
It ig certain chat the underſtanding may be ee in == 
a knowledge of the warts; and inthe ante of grccccding in Þ 3 
it, while the heart, or whatever conftitutes the feat of the PW 
moral and ſentimental feelings, is gradually receding from 1 
its proper and original perfection. Indeed „experience {ſeems 
to evince, that it is hardly pofñble to arrive at the charac. ÞY 
ter of a complete man of the world, without loſing many 
of the moſt valuable ſentiments of uncorrupted nature. A 63 
complete man of the world is an artificial being; he has 
diſcarded many of the native and laudable tendencies of his 5 1 
mind, and adopted a new ſyſtem of objects and propenſ- {= 
ties of his own creation. Theſe are commonly groſs, coarſe, Þ 1 
ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ſenſual. All, or either of theſe attri- 
butes, tend directly to blunt the ſenſe of every thing libe- 
ral, enlarged, diſintereſted; of every thing which partic! 
pates more of an intelleQual than of a fenſual nature. When 
8 the heart is tied down to the earth by luſt and avarice, it 
is not extraordinary that the eye ſhould be ſeldom lifted up a 
to heaven. To the man who ſpends his Sunday (becaule 
he thinks the day fit for little elſe) in the counting-houſe, 
in travelling, in the tavern, or in the brothel, thoſe who go 
to. church appear as — and the bulineſs ey go pes 


n 4 o. 90. e fn 0. N K ti Kc. 35 
2 WM þ nonſenſe. He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; but 
2 eis tremblingly alive to all that grattfies his ſenſes * pro- 5 


1 hotes his intereſt. 
It has been remarked of thoſe writers who have A1 ee 
| 1 U dt), and repreſented all religions merely as diverſi- 
ed modes of ſuperſtition, that they were indeed, for the 


L Hoſt part, men of a metaphyſical and a diſputatious turn 


vr E 


we | 
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fe ooſt admire, and to whole rank they wiſh to reduce us, is 
from Pound in the ſlighteſt degree to participate. 

ems Such philoſophers may be called, in a double ſenſe, tlie 
arac. Enemies of mankind. They not only endeavour to entice 
many ; man from his duty, but to rob him of a moſt exalted and 
. A Hatural pleaſure. Such, ſurely, is the pleaſure of devotion: 
- has For when the ſoul riſes above this little orb, and pours its 
5 his [2 adoration at the throne of celeſtial Majeſty, the holy fer- 
den- E Pour which it feels is itſelf a rapturous delight. Neither is 
Yarſe, Þ this a declamatory repreſentation, but a tr ath felt and ac: 
attri- 4 'F br by all the ſons of men except thoſe who have 
 libe- deen defective in ſenſibility, or who hoped to gratify the 
rtici- {Pride or the malignity of their hearts, by ſingular and per- 
When nicious ſpeculation, | 
ce, it L Indeed, all diſputations, controverſial and metaphy ical 
ed up | kgs on the ſubject of religion, are unfavourable to ge- 
caule Inuine piety. We do not ſind, that the moſt renowned po- 
ouſe, lemics in the church militant, were at all more attentive than 


ho go 
upon 


5 


ee 


9 f mind, but uſually little diſtinguiſhed for benignity and 
— rig. There was, amidſt all their pretenſions to lo- 


ical ſagacity, a cloudineſs of ideas, and a coldneſs ot 
1 eu, which rendered them very unfit judges on a queſtion 


which the heart is chiefly intereſted; in which the lan- 
Tage of nature is more expreſſive and convincing, than all 


felves, may be perverted by exceſſive refinement; and there 

3 s an abſtruſe, but vain and fooliſh philoſophy, which phi- 
- Wolophizes us out of the nobleſt parts of our noble nature, 
Pne of thoſe parts of us is our inſtinctive ſenſe of religion,. 
3 1 of which not one of thoſe brutes which the Philoſophers 


bers to the common offices of religion, or that they were 
a by any peculiar A of devotion. The truth 


Rhe dreary ſubtleties of the diſmal metaphyſicians. Exen 
I e reaſoning faculty, on which we fo greatly value our- 
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engroſſed by pride on conquering an adverſary in the 1 I 


ſuch habits, and ſo deſtructive a ſyſtem of feelings, can 


or Mr. Nelſon ? 


every day throughout the year. But do they attend wi : 
_ cular piety or decency in the performance of public wa 5 


ſhip? Quite the reverſe ; for in no place of worſhip are t 


in the chapels of our Engliſh univerſities. The reaſon i 
that thoſe who attend in them conſiſt, for the moſt par 


ſuperior to the weakneſſes of a devotee. I have ſeen 
many a country church, where the congregation conliltell 


ſeats of learning and religion. A very amiable and ingen 


: rity on ſubjects of religion, are leſs apt to indulge the af 


is, their religion 1 in * heads, whereas its * 5 


region is the heart. The heart! confined, alas! in col | 
or libraries, unacquainted with all the tender charities Wi 
huſband, father, brother, friend; ſome of them have al "4 4 
forgotten that they poſſeſs a heart. It has long ceaſed 
beat with the pulſations of love and ſympathy, and has beef 


giltic combat, or by impotent anger on a defeat. Wi 
expect that a Doctor of the Sorbonne, or the diſputi 
profeſſor of divinity, ſhould ever feel the pure flame of pe 
ety that glowed in the boſoms of Mrs. e Mrs. Talbaſ . 1 


An inexperienced and vnobſeamant man might expeal : 
find extraordinary devotion and piety in the chapels a 


colleges of our Engliſh univerſities. Many of our aca 


mics are ſummoned to prayers, not leſs often than four tin 


luntarily, or in obedience to a ſtatute? Is there any par 


prayers read in a more careleſs. or perfunctory manner; 
none are more indecencies practiſed and connived at, thi 


either of jolly fellows, who drown all thoughts, in win I 
and its concomitants; or of dry logicians and metaphyil 1 
clans, who, in the towering heights of their wiſdom, au 


only of honeſt huſbandmen and their families, more decenf : 
cy and more devotion, than in any chapel in the venerabl 


ous writer has ventured to ſuggeſt, that even the clergy il 
large, from the habit of talking and diſputing with familuf 


dour of ebe than the common tribe of mankind, e,, 
gaged i in the varied and buſy ſcene of many-coloured lik: 

It 18 however certain, that a devotional taſte and habii 
are very deſirable in themſelves, excluſive of their Wes) 11 


2 
5 
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collec and future felicity. They add dignity, pleaſure, and 
ities urity to any age: but to old age they are the moſt be- 
alm ming grace, the moſt ſubſtantial ſupport, and the ſweet- 


14s bel q preſerve our ſeufibility : and nothing will contribute ſo 


ic y och to this purpoſe as a life of temperance, innocence, 


— 
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OT he alone is to be eſteemed a benefactor to man- 
kind who makes an ufeful diſcovery ; but he alfo 


f this kind are the pleaſures arifing from the obſervation 


end N I nature, and they are highly agreeable to every taſte un- 
J Fänge rrupted by vicious indulgence. e 35 > 


lic wlll 
. who, as they are born to the enjoyment of competent 
at, thc reſtleſs mind muſt either find or make an object. Plea! 


caſon re, therefore, becomes, to the unemployed, a ſerious pur- 
it. Whatever is its eſſence, and whatever the -declatmer 


in wing bay urge againſt it, pleaſure will be ſought by all who poſ- 


taphyt ſs the liberty of election. It becomes then incumbent on 
De moraliſt, not only to urge the performance of duty, but 
exhibit objects that Meake without enervating the mind, 
Id gratify defire without corrupting the prineiples. 


- ſeen i 
con ſiſtel 


e decei Rural ſcenes, of almoſt every kind, are delightful to 
encrabl e mind of man. 'The verdant plain, the flowery mead, 
| 10 gene meandering ſtream, the playful lamb, the warbling of 


Pergys | irds, are all capable of exciting emotions gently agreeable, 
familn ut the misfortune is, that the greater part are hurried on 


the i the career of life with too great rapidity to be able to 
ind, cive attention to that which ſolicits no paſſion. The darke't 


red life 1 abitation in the dirtieſt ſtreet of the metropoli 8, where mos 


tects Moves of Hagley, 0 
fg 1 
| Vor. II. E 


kliorating the morals and diſpoſition, and promoting pre- 


comfort. In order to preſerve them, it will be neceſſary _ 


Who can point out and recommend an innocent pleaſure. 


There will always be many in a rich and civilized coun: 


[tates, engage not in buſineſs either civil or profeſſional. But 


r can be earned, has greater charms, with mauy, than the 
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1 Vet the patron of refined pleaſure, the degant Epicurlſ el 

1 fixed the ſeat of his enjoyment in a garden. He was 1 

|| _ opinion, that a tranquil ſpot, furniſhed with the | unite 1 

li ſweets of art and nature, was the beſt adapted to delicate rd * 

| pole. And even the ſeverer philoſophers of antiquity ve 9 

| | wont to diſcourſe in the de of a eee tree, in Tony LT 
110 cultivated plantation. 5 1 
0 | | It is obvious, on intuition, that, nature ofivin intendd = 
| 1118 ſolely to pleaſe the eye in her vegetable productions. A 
Thi decorates the flowret that ſprings beneath our feet, il 
201! all the perfection of external beauty. She has clothed % 
al | g garden with a conſtant ſucceſſion of various hues. Ev fe 
| 118 the leaves of the tree undergo a pleaſing viciflitude. 1 

W freth verdure which they exhibit in the ſpring, the vario BH 
11 [1 ſhages which they aſſume in ſummer, the yellow and ru: 
| Wt 1 tinge of autumn, and the nakedneſs of winter, afford a co 
| It: 1 ſtant pleaſure to a lively imagination. From the ſnow-drol 4 
Wt hi to the moſs-roſe, the flower- garden diſplays an infinite vari fi 
Wi! of ſhape and colour. The taſte of the floriſt has been rid 

| | 16 culed as trifling; yet ſurely without reaſon. Did natuf a 
. | Dring forth the tulip and the lily, the roſe and the honor 
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ſuckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender to ſup 
or reaſon ?- To omit a ſingle ſocial duty for the cultivation 

of a polyanthus, were ridiculous as well as criminal; bil 
to pals by the beauties laviſhed before us, without a t 
ing them, is no leſs ingratitude than ſtupidity. A ba 
heart finds little amuſement but in a communication wit t 
the active world, where ſcope is given for the indulgenef : 
of malignant paſſions ; but an amiable diſpoſition is common# 
ly known by a taſte for the beauties of the nim 8 and ti 
vegetable creation. 3 

The nothern countries of Europe are by no means wel 

adapted to the true enjoyment of rural ſcenery. Our _ 

| ſeaſons, which the poets celebrate in all the luxuriance fl 

— 1] deſcription, are commonly rendered cold and no 

ble, by the long continuance of an eaſterly wind. Our po. 4 
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15 ets borrowed their ideas of a ſpring form the poets of Italy 
'F | who collected theirs form nature, A genial day in Apt A 
i is, among us, the ſubje& of general congratulation. And 
16404 _ , while the lilac blolloms, aud on Ae faqs its __ 1 
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gardens of a warmer country. Few objects are more 
aling than the ſmooth lawn; but the ſoft verdure which 
ſtitutes its beauty, is not to be found in more ſouthern 
ates. It is certainly true, that the rarity of our truly 
al weather, like that of other delights, increaſes the 
taſures of it; and it is probable, for this reaſon, that an 
Woliſhman, notwithſtanding his complaints againſt his at- 

Sphere, enjoys the pleaſures of a garden in their full per- 
ron. A fine day, ſays Sir William Temple, is a kind of 
T aal pleaſure; but ſurely it would ceaſe to be ſuch if eve- 
vario | 3 day were fine. IP ROSES. | 
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rading employment. It is true, indeed, that paſtoral 
agricultural manners, if we may form a judgment 
varie hem the dignified deſcriptions of Virgil, are greatly dege- 

ated. The employments of ſhepherds and huſbandmen 
now become mean and fordid. The work of the garden 


honey ſually left to a peaſant. Nor is it unreaſonable to aſſign 


ſupe labour, which wearies without amuſement, to thoſe who 
tivatiol ſufficiently amuſed by the proſpect of their wages, But 


al; bu operations of grafting, of innoculating, of pruning, of 
ober nſplanting, are curious experiments innaturalphiloſophy ; 
a that they are pleaſing as well as curious, thoſe can 
on witiihtify who remember what they felt on feeing their at- 
ulgencl 
OMMmON 
and ti 
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rh ſucceſs, e e 

Among the employments ſuitable to old age, Cicero has 
| merated the ſuperintendance of a garden. It requires 
ans wel 
r vero that kind which pleaſe without violent agitation. Its 


ance d neficial influence on health is an additional reaſon for an 


4 ention to it at an age when infirmities abound, 
Dur po In almaſt every deſcription of tlie ſeats of the bleſſed, 
of Ita 
n Apr 

An 
Soda 


yſium, that ſweet region of poeſy, are adorned with all 
at imagination can conceive to be delightful. Some of 
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WW. warmth at the fide of his chimney. Yet, from the 
ten perature of our climate we derive a beauty unknown in 


practical attention to a garden, is by ſome eſteemed a 


pts in the amuſement of practical gardening attended 


great exertion of mind or body; and its ſatisfactions are 


SEM: elle tif Seen 


as of a garden ſeem to have predominated, . The word 
radiſe ittelf is ſynonymous with garden. The fields of 
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his taſte and fondneſs for it, he was not bappy i in it. Th 
_ captivating ſcenes which he created at the Leaſowes, afford 


which ſhould have been the amuſement of life, the bufinchi 


like his, extenſive, and ſufficiently well adapted to conſtituu 
an ornamented farm. Still fewer are capable of ſupport 
the expence of preſerving it in good condition. But l 
not the rich ſuppoſe they have appropriated the pleaſud 
_ ofa garden. The poſiefſor of an acre, or a ſmaller portion, 


the bloſſom of the apple and the almond. 


devoted to the dice and to the card- table, 1 3 in 180 opel 


40 „ n e & A! V $4 No. 9: 
the moſt pleaſing paſſages of Milton, are thoſe in which be 1 


repreſents the happy pair engaged in cultivating their blii Y 


4 
1 
ful abode. Poets have always been delighted with the beuff 1 5 5 
ties of a garden. Lucan is repreſented by Juvenal as r:| I 


pohng in his garden. | Virgil's Georgics prove him to half 
been captivated with rural ſcenes ; though to the ſur pri 2 


of his readers, he has not aſſigned a book to the ſubject off 
garden. Our Shenſtone made it his ſtudy ; but, with al 


ed him, it is ſaid, little pleaſure in the abſence of ſpectaton 
The truth is, he made the embelliſhment of his group 
of it; and involved himſelf in ſuch troubles, by the expen | 
ces it occaſioned, as neceſſarily excluded tranquil enjoy men 

It is rhe lot of few, in compariſon, to poſleſs territorio 


may receive a real pleaſure, from obſerving the progreſs d 
vegetation, even in a plantation of culinary plants. A _ 
limited tract properly attended to, will furniſh ample en 
ployment for an individual. Nor let it be thought a men 

care; for the ſame hand that raiſed the cedar, formed the 


hyſop on the wall. Even the orchard, cultivated ſolely ere 4 
advantage, exhibits beauties unequalled in the ſnrubbery 


nor can the green-houſe produce an appearance to _ 


Amuſement reigns, ſays Dr. Young, man's great 4. L 
mand. Happy were it, if the amuſement of managing if | 
garden were more generally reliſbed. It would ſurely ba 
more conducive to health, and the preſervation of ou 
faculties to extreme old age, were that time, which is no 


air, ang in 2 ire employment. 
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b. XCII. on THE GRAVE AND GAY SPECIES OP 
Ds: PHILOSOPHY. 
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vith all Sr HE world has ever been viewed by men of different 
a r 


and melancholy have repreſented it as a vale of miſery; 
gay and the volatile, as a theatre abounding with de- 
WS htful entertainments, if the ſpectators are but in good hu- 
or. The whole difference, indeed, it has been ſaid, ari- 


from the various ſtate of the minds of men, and not 

m any inconſiſtent diverſity in the conſtitution of things. 
„would therefore ſeemprobable, that the greater part would 

brace the more agreeable fide, from motives of ſelf- inte- 
l and gratification. But the truth 1s there are almoſt as 


ny followers of Heraclitus as of Democritus. | 


o 


XX minds, there is no doubt; and to this cauſe it is to be 


tributed, that ſome are gloomy, others cheerful. But ha- 


is often no lefs concerned than nature. For it is remark- 


partook of various pleaſures, have commonly choſen the 
E@niortable kind of philoſophy; while they who were op- 


&-\ſcd by want, and excluded from enjoyment, have no lefs 
; iturally repreſented life, fuch as they found it, as a ſtate 
miſery interrupted only by ſhort lived and unſubſtantial 


Pratifications. 


aging Wl 

urely bm 

of ou | 1 

is non erally than the Night Thoughts of Young. Harvey's 
editations are more frequently read than many works of 


he opel | Ne ; 
* Pour, and Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progreſs bas given as 


durſe the graver kind of philoſophy has been much culti- 


Cervantes. 


* 2 
— 


* 


e Afiatic manners, have greatly altered our natural dis- 


diſpoſitions, in a light totally different. The thought- 


That there is an eſſential difference in the original form | 
ie that, among moral writers, thoſe who have enjoyed 


alth and the company of the great, and who conſequent- 


The Engliſh nation is characteriſtically grave; and of 


ted in England. There are few books that pleaſe more 


Mach pleaſure among the Engliſh vulgar as the Quixote 


MN But our increaſe of wealth, and our imitation of French 
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poſition. We begin to reliſh none he thi gayer kind of 
_ philoſophy. Horace would at preſent be more read thay 
Juvenal, and Lucian than Seneca. 3 
Every admirer of dignified diction and of ſolid fenf 5 
muſt be delighted with the Rambler; and yet it has been 
ſaid, that the World, and other les ſolid performances 
have been more univerſally read and approved, at leaſt in 
the politer circles. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that be 
ſides ſome affectat ions which juſtly give offence, thoſe ex. | 
cellent papers induce a melancholy by na means compatible 


with an active or a pleaſurable life. They inſpire virtuous W "2 | 


ſentiments, but they depreſs thoſe ſpirits which are neceſls. I 
ry to put them in practice. I venerate the old age of ther 
juſtly celebrated author; I admire his great exertions ; and 


when I afſert, that the gloomy grandeur of ſome among L 


his moral writings communicates a ſympathetic melancholy : 
to the reader's mind, I by no means detract from bis lite 
rary honours. | 

The philoſophy of Epicurus i is in ſome. deirree adoptel $ 
hy the greater part, moſt of whom embrace his tenets with- | 


1 
52 
A 
f 


out having heard of his name. The truth is, human n. 
ture is naturally inclined to purſue pleaſure, and to avoid 
all that has the appearance of wretchedneſs and woe. Even BY 
they who devote themſelves to melancholy find a gloomy 1 
pleaſure in it; a pleaſure ſcarcely recogniſed by the gay 


and luxurious, but yet real and ſatisfactory. | 1 

The ſevere philoſophy, though leſs agreeable to the gay 4 
er ranks, is the more favourable to virtue. Seneca and Au. 
toninus are ſevere moraliſts. They exhibit life in its pleaſing 


aſpects, and exact duties not to be performed without pa- 
ful efforts But they call forth the latent powers, of the 
mind, and by requiring an exertion beyond the natural 
ſtrength, really compel it to effect all that it is able. Indo- BY 
lence prevents men in general from effecting all that they Þ f 


are able. The pleaſurable ſyſtem diſſuades them from the 

attempt. And if there were not ſome auſtere inſtructors, 

and ſome faithful followers of them, there would not be ac- 

tive virtue enough 2 in a community to preſerve its political 
exiſtence. 


In the earlier periods of ſociety the : grave philoſophy 18 


A ; lo. 93. M G RN A FL, &c. 43 


oft cultivated. For then virtuous exertions are moſt ne- 


creaſe in wealth and glory, are the uſual conſequence. 
Fuxury ſucceeds in a courſe, as certain in all its ſtages, as 

y phyſical progreſs. A taſte for a light, cheerful, fanci- 
il philoſophy, foon explodes the ſullen precepts of rigid 


clenfion of empire. At leaſt all regard for liberty is 


2 


che repoſe of deſpotiſm. | - 


eceſſa. phy loſes ground. This, among many others, is a ſymp- 


their m of corruption, and the harbinger of decay. An imi- 
= 2 | | 


; and tion of French manners has greatly accelerated this revo- 


among tion in our ſentiments. And after all, it is a forced and 


icholy natural change; for an Engliſhman, whether from the 
is lite. fluence of climate, or ſome cauſe inherent in his conſti- 
| tion, is by nature grave, and diſpoſed to admit manly 


lopted | Moughts, and to practiſe manly actions. | 


; with. The influence of books on the national manners in a 


PRES 


an na- mmunity, of which almoſt every member deyotes ſome 


avoid rt of his time to reading, mult be important. And among 
| Even her methods which might be uſed to excite the ſpirit of 


loomy triotiſm and political virtue, it might be proper to reſtore 
ne gay taſte for ſolid and ſevere morality, and to explode thoſe 
ht, ſuperficial, ſentimental and affected productions, which, 
e gay- hile they pleaſe the fickly mind encreaſe its imbecility. 
4 AY 
leaſing 5 „ | 25 | | 
t pain- RE No. XCIII. on MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
of the ln 5 ö 
ꝛatural ju . )CCCCCC oo get 
Indo- T was the early with of Pope, that when he died, not 
t they BS. 2 ſtone might tell where he lay. It is a wiſh that will 
m the mmonly be granted with reluctance, The affection of 


—— — — * 


uctors, IPoſe whom we leave behind us, is at a loſs for methods to 


be ac- play its wonted ſolicitude, and ſeeks conſolation under 


litical NPrrow, in doing honour to all that remains. It is natural 


at filial piety, parental tenderneſs, and conjugal love, 


phy is þ ould mark, with ſome ſond memorial, the clay-cold ſpot 
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5 ; eſſary, and luxurious indulgences precluded. Succeſs, and 


oraliſts. Manners are relaxed, and naturally bring on a 
a; and the mind, enervated with pleaſure, gladly ſinks 


lt is evident that in our own country, the ſeverer philo- 
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and ridiculouſly pompous, is far more offenſive to true cake 5 
than the wooden memorial of the ruſtic, ſculptured wit 


poor man's grave, though it has nothing to defend it fronſf 


the oppreſſor's tombſtone. 
The proſtitution of praiſe is injurious to virtue. Ta 


panegyric engraven on the marble that incloſes the remais 
of the worthleſs, we deſpiſe the eulogium that mankind are 
mean enough to beſtow on every one that will pay the 
maſon. Thus one powerful motive is loſt, which mig S 
operate on the generous in ſtimulating them to a worthy 85 
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where the 8 un foltered i in the boſom, Wobldert os | 


And did affection go no farther, who could cenſure ? Bu 


in recording the virtues of the departed, either zeal or val q : 
ty often leads to an exceſs perfectly ludicrous. g 


A marble monument, with an inſcription palpably fal fall 


painted bones, and decked out with death's-head in all t 
colours of the rainbow. There is an elegance and a claſſic 
limplicity 1 in the turf-clad heap of mould which covers th 


the inſults of the proud but a bramble. The primroſe that 
grows upon it is a better N than the e Hes on 


TRE 


imaginary life after death, which conſiſts in a remembranct 1 


| of our worth cheriſhed in the breaſts of others, though i 
is deſpiſed by the ſevere reaſoner, has commonly been al 


additional motive for exertion to the nobleſt ſpirits tha 
have dignified human nature. But when we ſee the ſtudiel 1 


conduct, 


On the tombſtones of the truly great, it is certainly TE 1 


that an inſcription ſhould be written conſiſtent with rhei 


dignity. In order to be ſo, it mult not be prolix. W ben 2 3 
their names and age make all the ſepulchral hiſtory of dil 
tinguiſhed perſonages, it ſeems to be implied that the rel 
is ſufficiently known; but when the marble ambitiouſyÞ 
enlarges. on their excellence, it argues that the world wait 
the information. It is better that the paſſenger, when he 
ſees an eminent name, ſhould recollect, while he ſtrikes hi 5 
penſive boſom, the virtues of its owner, than that his re. 
marks ſhould be anticipated by an obtruding narrative. 

The ſtyle. of epitaphs uſually adopted has been too di 
fuſe. The noble ancients, thoſe patterns of unaffected mag: 
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nificence, conſulted real N in che brevity of their ef. : | 


. CNT 
5 7 .. As an hiſtorical monument, at an age when printing 
, go unknown, they ſometimes engraved the exploits of a 
- 1 frior on the marble ; but in general they recorded little 


and van 1 = Cre than the name of the departed. | The Grecian muſe 


zetimes poured the ſweet melody of verſe at the ſhrine of 


i 1 F oct or hero; but ſhe never condeſcended to mean flat. 
1 . nor diſplayed the bloated Wenne of a modern 


1 '» pegyric "EA 
e 3 here are many excellent epitaphs i in the Engliſh lan- 
89 age, both in verſe and proſe. In the diffuſe kind, that 


10 che infamous Chartres is a fine model. Weſtminſter 
fo 1. bey exhibits many inſcriptions written with manly, for- 
lies a e, and energetic elegance. The great fault has been, a 
undance of epithets in the ſuperlative degree. 
| Th, We have alſo many fine poetical epitaphs. . 'Thoſe + 
bran den and Pope are the moſt deſervedly celebrated; tho” 
ugh 1 dſe of Pope have been ſeverely criticiſed. In general, 
S HR metrical. are inferior to the proſaic. Some of the beſt 


W crowded with antitheſes, a fault which renders them in- 
tor to the Grecian ; and ſome of the worſt, many of 


-emain YG Lich are found in che moſt public cemeteries, ſand forth 
5 = 


= : the loweſt ranks. "The pariſh-clerk | 18 commonly called 


Wor for a ſtave or two of verſes, by every ruſtic that can 


1 Pp 
220 ie a poſt and rail to the memory of his relation; and 


u then t more than once. 
When But our epitaphs are moſt ly ritten in Latin; * 
of Ii Pobably becaufe it is intelligible to foreigners ; and is ca- 


tiouſy jb: 
| waits 


Hen he! m abounding with claffical expreſſions. The misfortune: 


odueed many writers remarkable for beautiful latinity: 


kes h 
his re- > E | 
ive. : 
00 d edigrees, and relationſhip. The reader is tired, before he 
s obtained a clear idea of the character and family deſcrib- 


4 mag 
fir a . His eyes have failed, even if his attention o perſevered. 


beraldry; and real dignity has been loſt in the affectati- 


liſgrace to national taſte. The love of rhyme deſcends. 


ere are few: church-yards in the kingdom, where that fa- | 
utc ſtanza “ Afflictions ſore long time I bore,” occurs 


able of more elegance and elevation. Our country has 
cur ramgh v we ſind in! ſeriptions in every part of the king- | 
been, tliat many of them have eneroached on the province 


107 it, in a tedious and eee ae al detail of deſcents, 


* 


The epitaph on the pious Nelſon, for inſtance, conſiſts 1 hz 
above eighty lines. 17 „ 1 
The punning and epi 


| a The authors of our epitaphs are ſeldom known. Or E 
| | ul of the beſt that I can recolle&, was the claſſical Bourne. 
[! 


The few he has left us are maiſter-pieces That in Wel. 
Gs Abbey, on Dickenſon the architect, is truly ſub. 
H 8 | 
In our iſland there has certainly been no dearth of geniu 

for monumental inſcriptions 3 though chere is one circum 

| Nance which might induce a foreigner to think the contrary, Þ 
The famous Ducheſs of Marlborough is ſaid to have offered 
without ſucceſs, five hundred pounds for an epitaph adequateÞ 
to the dignity of her Duke. Her grace, whoſe taſte wa Þþ 
not very juſt, would probably have expected a hiſtory long 
enough to cover with inſcription the unwieldy pile of ſtones 
called Blenheim-houſe. I cannot help thinking, that 2 
tedious epitaph, n nutely relating his atchievements, would 
rather leſſen than exalt him in the eyes of mankind. Would 
not Alexander the great have appeared rather beneath the 
dignity of that name, if it had been written on his tomb, 
that the ſon of Philip was reputed to have been, in his day, 
the wiſeſt general, the boldeſt hero, the moſt accompliſhed 
man, with a hundred other encomiaſtic epithets ? would he 
have excited much admiration, if he had been handed dow! 
to us, merely in an epitaph abounding with thoſe inflated 
ſuperlatives, which Gothic ideas of grandeur have now in- 
troduced ? It might have ſerved as a complimentary epitapl 
on an alderman, who died of repletion ; and would perbap! 
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riet. 
be e. 
r bu. dom without the danger of experience, and, by pointing 
or the 8 W the paths of thoſe who have gone before us, facilitates 
moni journey of life. Hiſtory has been called philoſophy 
ime u 
c civilhiſtory at large is leſs capable of regulating moral 
Ou n political conduct. The deſcriptions of battles, the 


ourne, Pounts of debates, the characters of kings and heroes, con- 
Weil every little that can direct the actions of the private aud 


ly ſub. more numerous ranks in the community. 

hut an exact and authentic account of individuals, who 
geniu e greatly excelled in any of the departments of active or 
ircum- = 
atrary, i 
fferech ele character is diſtinctly delineated, we can purſue the 
equate tline, with an eaſe equal to that with which the painter 
te was ies from the original picture placed before his eyes. We 
y long e the expreſs authority of the pattern we have choſen to 
ſtones ect us in every emergency, and can tread, with implicit 
that 2 fidence, in the footſteps of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men, 
would rhout the ſuſpenſe of deliberate ſelection. It is a re- 
Would BY ; 
th the Ringle abject, is comprehended more fully, and therefore 
tomb, 
s day, 
pliſhed 
zuld he 
1 dow! 
nflated 
OW in— 
-pitaph 
zerhaps 


L Pay perſonages are introduced. | 
For theſe reaſons, biography appears to be more inſtruc- 


with a leſs degree of attention. Herodotus is all ſweet- 


N Wn0phon, the Attic bee, preſents us with a ſtyle flowing 


Rs ve borne ſome analogy to him in the circumſtance | of un⸗ 


10 2 MNG the many arguments advanced to recommend 
WA the ſtudy of hiftory, it has been faid, that it teaches 


ching by examples. But after all, it muſt be allowed, 


templative life, ſeems to be a mode of inſtruction beit 
ted to an animal, like man, prone to 1mitation. When a 


rk of Ariftotle, that the ſtory of an individual, as it is 


ended to with greater pleaſure, than a hiſtory in which 


chan civil hiſtory, though it has commonly been writs 
. Thucidides exhibits the ſolid and auſtere beauties, 


-W honey, Livy diſplays a moſt maſterly compoſition, 
Pants in glowing colours all that he relates. Salluſt 


4 IL — 


as | „ A 5.A N. 


juſtly claim a rank with the firſt writers of the golden age . 3 
As a diligent collector of facts, as a warm friend to. i 1 
tue, as an entertaining narrator, I venerate the name ot 2 E 
tarch. His writings bear evident marks of extenſive real 4 
ing, and communicate much, and multifarious knowledge 
Theodore Gaza has ſaid, that if all books were loſt, andi 3 


| might recover one, it ſhould be Plutarch. He 1s indeed of 


| ſages from books now totally loft, and inſerted them vi 2 


| ſtrong enough to manage the unwieldy maſs of learning 


times drawn them admirably, though, as the critics kW 


| compared to coloſſal ſtatues ; the conciſe hiſtories of Co 


= 
rivals his Grecian maſter; Guieciardin and Vertot have val 
hibited in their writings ſome of the genuine graces of I 
hiſtoric muſe. But among biographers, ſcarcely any 888 


invaluable treaſure of ancient learning ; for he ſelected 2" 2 
liberally in his works. Add to Few that he is an admiral 4 [ 
moraliſt. But his judgment ſeems not to have been ava I 


had aſſembled, He indulged the weakeſt ſuperſtition, | I 
is ever relating ſtories which Horace calls ax1Ls, or tiff 
tales of old women. Merely for an oftentatious diſplay q; 
erudition, he digreſſes beyond all reaſonable limits. H 
idea of drawing paralels was excellent; and he has ſon 


not without a. partiality to his own countrymen. TU 
have convicted him of this unphiloſophical attachment 
the compariſon between Tully and Demoſthenes, Cato uf 
Ariſtides, Sylla and Lyſander, Marcellus, and Pelopidas. W 
They who are willing to allow him every other mei 
give up | his ſtyle as harſh and elegant. Though certan 
in uſeful, he cannot be eſteemed a fine writer; and what 
ver merit he poſſeſſes, his inſtance does not refute the aſt A 
tion, that biographical has never yet equalled civil hiſtory, 
The long and diffuſe accounts of Plutarch have bes 


of EI IM \ 
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nelius Nepos to medallions. Cornelius Nepos has a claw 
from the age he flouriſhed in, from his language, and fron 
his fidelity, to the rank of a claſſic; but by no means f 
the firſt rank. It is ſuſpected by many, that as Troguſ 
was epitomiſed by Juſtin, fo Nepos was abbreviated by 
writer who flouriſhed under Theodoſius in the decline ol 
polite literature. The life of Atticus, if we may pronoun 
from internal ev idence, continues unaltered, and rele 


Be a 
' MR 
2 


No. 0 2F 1 
have of 4 
s final. 5 5 : - 

ny Diogenes Lacrtius choſe a ſubject well adapted to diſ- 
en age ingenuity. The lives of the wiſeſt men whom the 
d tos nd ever produced, if well written, would have been a 
e Of Ph 
Ve re; 
wicd , the | 2 m 
\ and rciſed his talents in biography. His life of Agricola 
deed AMY perbaps, the beſt biographical work that was ever com- 
_m_ led. It is written in that beautiful energetic ſtyle, which 
em wen racteriſes this ſpirited hiſtorian; and it is more plea- 
Imir e than his other works, becauſe it exhibits not a defor- 


2 8 
55 2 8 


e ſubject, he is deemed by the critics a poor writer. 


3 


n ae 
JJ . 
"00, i suetonius probably drew his pictures from the life, and 
s, or H 3 are loathſome to behold. They are, however, uſeful to 
ph philoſopher, as they enable him to form a more complete 


s. Ha 
as ſou perfection. They are alſo tolerably well written. Con- 
Tue ir freedom from ambitious ornament. To the honoyr 


5 
— 


ment ! cdeir author, it muſt be ſaid, that he appears to have ad- 
dato u cd nothing through flattery or reſentment, nor to have 
pidas. 
27 mer 
certain 3 1 
| what FRED | 
he a! 285 

viſtor. dre biographers. Thouſands and tens of thouſands, emi- 
ve ber t in every accompliſhment, whoſe examples might have 
of Col 


a clam 


pe ” 
wa 


n. In our own country, it is true, that there are many 


ind fron 


means 6 a 
Trog nour to the moſt celebrated univerſity, has no merit as an 


ed b, ant compoſition. But I muſt not omit the tribute of 
line ile to the writer of the life of Cicero; who has given us 
noun accurate account of one of the greateſt men that ever 


relle 
x 5 Vor. II. 


94. FTE 


kat honour on its writer, as a fine picture of a beautiful 


a valuable acquiſition to ancient learning. But, with a 


=: is to be withed, that Tacitus had more frequently 


portrait. Mallct's life of Bacon is a good imitation 


a of human nature in all the gradations of degeneracy 


e, nervous, ſimple, they pleaſe by their perſpecuity, and 


preſſed any thing through fear, but to have paid an 
Alaunted regard to veracity. Eraſmus obſerves, that he 
Wotc as freely as the emperors whom he deſcribed hal 


ls is matter of ſurpriſe and regret, that we have not 
ructed the world, are become as though they had never 


EP graphical compilations, but they are for the moſt part 
omplete, Wood's Athenz, though a book that does 


Þ ed, in a ſtyle truly claſſical and manly. The public is 


ͤö;́ĩ6.—1r ] 6 


_ writings or the life of the chick object of his panegyric, i 


_ annals of fame, are reckoned only in thoſe volumes where | 
be born and die, as Pope ſays, makes all the hiſtory. 1 | 
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preſentation, ſome writers have been their own biograpke 3 


deed implies a conſiderable degree of ſelf. value; but it 7 +4 


on the whole indifferently executed. Many diftinguiſis 


of the articles were furniſhed by writers of no great reput 1 


but from the traditionary reports and the manuſcript le 
both to ſecure and to confirm their authenticity. 


moſt important improvements are made, partic ularly c. 


No. j 
alſo indebted to the author of the Rambler for many ra 
ſterly preces of biography. , His portraits would þe mel 9 
univerſally and permanently pleaſing, if he had not too off 
indulged his ſpleen, and converted a haribneſs of feature t 
to extravagant caricature. I never could admire either i 9 - 


uafortunate Savage. 1 
Worth is often unknown, or known imperfectly, till af all 
death; till that period when it is too late to learn partic 
lar circumſtances with accuracy. Hence it has e : 
that many of our ſecond-rate authors and actors in ed 
department of life, though richly deſerving a place in I 


To preſerve their own actions from oblivion and mit 
The taſk requires great delicacy. The very ee 620 


been juſtified by the CXUMP: es of Thuanus and this ; 

There has appeared in our times and country a biograpl 
cal work on an extenſive plan. The brit edition of the bu 
graphia Britannica was well defi gned, yet unequally and vl 


9 N 


lives are totally omitted; many which are inſignificant tea 
ouſly deſcr ibed. Thou, gh there is ſometimes much lahour uf 
fagacity exerted, yet there are few maſterly remarks, Mal 


and there was every reaton for the new edition now une T 
taken, If I might preſume to ſuggeſt an improvement, 
would adviſe, that elegantly engraved heads ſhould i 
prefixe d to every life, whenever they can be procured ; uW 


that the materials ſhould not be collected from, books on 
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1 1 
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remaining in the families of deſcendants. The names of l 'F 


living periops. who communicate the hints ſhould be ad 


In the ſecond edition, which is now preparing, : | thou! ; 
the embelliſhment of plates is not adopted, yet many ci 


— 


of collecting materials from traditionary as well as ug 


ments. lam informed that the learned and accurate 

any ni cor is in poſſeſſion of a great number of anecdotes of this 
3 * id ; and there is every reaſon to believe that, under his 

©0 of Y aue, the work will reflect new honour on the Britiſn 


ature u tion. FS 
ither i 


yric, i 1. 1 | 4 | | "ATE | | 
3 1 d. XV. ON HOSPITALITY, AND THE CIVILITIES OF 
= 7 COMMON LIFE. . 


till af 
= 
tappen 
in ev} 
de in il 


whe preſent age the charge would he unjuſt, yet it muſt be 


3 2 ned, that there is a reſerve in the manner of an unadul- 
1 = 5 ated Engliſhman, which ſe ems to confirm the opinion, 
rap et he inherits a portion of that unſocial ſpirit which diſ- 


-mpt ; aced his ancellors. But whatever may be his natural pro- 
ut 1: WWaity, it is certain that, in the liberal intercourſe and com- 


IN the days of Horace, our countrymen were reputed to 


- be ſavage in their behaviour to ftrangers. Though in 


* Faenſe education which prevail in the preſent times, 
5 ln re is ſearcely any country in the world where a more cor- 
the Þy 


PR hoſpitality is ee than in ſome parts of England. 
j PK he days of Elizabeth have been extolled as the days of 
agu cg vine hospitality. The doors were thrown open, and, 
ant tei the ſound of the dinner bell, all che neighbouring country 
our LE wded to the ſmoking table. Theſe were happy times, 
&8, Mo aeed, ſays the railer againſt modern refinement. Yet it 
TP : deen juſtly doubted, whether this indiſcriminate hoſpi- 
a ity was laudable. There was ſomething generous and 
men. mn W:pnificent 1 in the idea, and it gave the nobles of the land 
ould 3 ee influence of kings over their neighbourhood. Yet if its 
ed; eetives and its moral effects are conſidered, it will appear to 
ks "RE jufily exploded. It proceeded from the love of power 
pt 15 d from oftentation, and it produced gluttony, dranken-. SD. 
es , and all their conſequent vices. | [ 
e adde 8 Conſidered in a charitable light, as allording food to the 

> ;ry, it will be found a leſs uſcful mode than the modern 


| thow L | 


5 : ſtitutions for the accompliſhment of that purpoſe, Be- | 
ny ot s, it did not ſelect its objects: it conſidered not the de.. 
arly d 1 Fees of digen ce or of defert. T he conſequence 40; that F 
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their invaſion. Many of them exhibited acts of heroiſm, u 
defence of their country, ſcarcely exceeded in the anoals «MY 
antiquity, But no ſooner was the branch of peace hei 
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it increaſed indigence and leſſened defert ; for expericnee 5 


bas proved, that unneceffary alms, bowever: am:able the "mn 

tive of them, do a real injury where they mean a bench, 
They promote idleneſs, by teaching poverty to rely on ch; 
aid than the efforts of an honeſt ncuilry. 


Lhe great number of houſes newettablii hed for the 1 


ception of travellers in every part of the kingdom, and i 
- expeditious modes of selig, which render delay unt. 
ceſſary, have contributed to reſtrain that general hoſpital 
which opened the door to all who came. Such boſpitaliy 5 
is no longer wanted; but there never was a time when iſs : 
ra 


cious civility of all kinds was more liberally ſhewn to 
gers than the preſent. And whatever the old Romans u 


the modern Gauls may aſſert of Britiſn ferocity of mannen 5 
no Italian or Frenchman of character ever came to our {i 
parated ſhore, /ct9 diviſor orbe Britannos, without Having 2 
felt delight at his hearty reception, and der on his de 
| parture, J b 
It feems probable that hoſpitality keeps pace with chu 
_ zation, As the minds of a people are enlarged by improwÞ 
ments in knowledge, and communication with their neigh 
bours, the felhſh and the moroſe affections gradually lo 


ground. In ſeveral parts of Europe, where ſocial improv: 


ments has not yet reached, the traveller is either conlidereÞ 
as lawful prey, or totally diſregarded. On the other hand 
we find the natives of the Society Ifles, ſeparated as they u 
From all the reſt of the world, and by no means far remoĩ 
from the ſavage ſtate, remarkably hoſpitable. Though fen, 
might 1 in ſome degree cauſe their civility to Europeans, Ja 
it was not the ſole motive of it; for we find their good N 
fees, after all apprehenſions were removed, evideatly pr 


ceeding-from the tendereſt and moit generous affeCtion 
On the firſt appearence of the Engliſh on their coaſts ther 
naturally conſidered them as enemies, and boldly oppoid 
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out, than they received their wonderful viſitors with op 


arms; with a humanity that reflects diſgrace on the mar- 


time villages. of Europe, where a ſhipwrecked fellow cru 


e and fellow-countryman has been deftroyed for the fake 
plundering his veſſel. In other iſlands diſcovered by our 
Gcumnavigators, we find, that no kiadne.s could mitigate 


N bbarians, like all virtues that proceed not from principle, 
t from humour and accidental cauſes, is of little value. A 


nd te arer light than the light of nature is neceſſary to give a 
unn fady operation to the feelings of humanity. | 


in which all men ſtand to each other, is wonderfully a- 
pted to promote univerſal hoſpitality. When we conſider. 
men as brothers, we ſhall naturally receive the ſtranger 
ichin our gates with cordial kindneſs, as a relation whom 
e have never ſeen before, and to whom we wiſh to diſplay: 
me {{gnal of our love. It is indeed true, that many who. 
e juſtly eſteemed worthy perſons, do not reduce this ge- 


2 ch 


prof ons. Add to this, that the actual exerciſe of beneficence 


neigt. quires ſomething which is leſs in our power than benevo- 
„. 8 %% ò eo 
nproe However juſt the complaints of the miſery of life, yet 
rider great occaſions for the diſplay of beneficence and liberality 


r hand 
hey u 
5 at they give pleaſure to others, they add to our own hap- 
g en 


ins, ja ; powerful effect in ſoftening the heart. An intercourſe 
:00d a Pith poliſhed and humane company, tends to improve the 
tly pro | 

ffectia ndl it is certain, that a ſenſe of decorum, and of a. proper 
ſts they 
oppoſd F 
oiſm, u 


noals me contribute to realiſe it. The pleaſure reſulting from 


ace helf In act of kindneſs naturally excites a wiſh to repeat it; 


h opt nd indeed the general eſteem which the character of bene- 
je malls 5 


D Wecr et, who act only from the mean motives of ſelf. intereſt. 
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"2 > ferocity of the rude child of nature. The hoſpitality of 


> he idea which chriſtianity has ſuggeſted of the relati-_ 


Ferous idea to practice; and the reaſon ſeems to be, that 
Wey ſuffer the attachments of domeſtic life, and the connec- 
ons of conſanguinity, to engroſs the whole of their affec-. 


4 not often occur. But there is an hourly neceſſity for 
We little kind offices of mutual civility. At the ſame time 


ineſs and improvement. Habitual acts of kindneſs have 


iſpoſition, becauſe it requires a conformity of manners. 
ternal behaviour, will reftrain thoſe whoſe natural tem- 


Per would otherwiſe break out in acrimonious and petulant 
Fonverſation, © Even the affeQation of philanthropy will in 


Folence procures, is ſufficient to induce thoſe to wiſh for 
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As we are placed in a wo rid where natura! ey 11 eat. 33 


we ought to render it ſupportable to each other, as 5+ "ral 3 
human endeavours can avail. All that can add a wet 1 A 
* 
: 


gredient to the bitter cup wat be infuſed, Amid tv 
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multitude of thorns, every flower that will grow muſt | 1 
cultivated with care. But neither pomp nor power ere i 
themſelves able to allevate the lond of life. The heat, 


* 
1. 
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quires to be ſoothed by ſympathy. A th ovſand littie 2 1 
tentions from all around us are neceſſary to rencker our dν 
agreeable. The appearance of neglect in any ot * thoſe wu 
i 
N 
l 
| 


| Wen we are connected, chills our boſom with chagr n, of 4 


kindles the fire of reſentment. Free therefore fees 
likely to enſure 2 8 as our mutual endeavours to poi be 


mote it. Our ſingle endeavours, originating and terminatig 


in ourſelves, are uſually unſucceſsful. Providence has ta al 
care to ſecure that intercourſe which is neceſſary to the «1 
iſtence of ſociety, by Og it the greateſt ſwee tner d 
human life. | I 
By reciprocal attentions we are enabled ta 8 den? 
cent without expence. A ſmile, an affable. addreſs, a do, 
of approbation, are often capable of giving a greater pla 
fure than pecuniary benefits can beſtow. The mere para 
eipat ion of the ſtudies and amuſements of others, at th 
fame time that it gratifies ourſelves, is often an act of rej 
humanity; becauſe others would not enjoy them without 
companions, A friendly vifit in a ſolitary hour, is oft 
a greater act of kindneſs than a valuable preſent. 5 
It is really matter of ſurpriſe, that thoſe who are diſtin 
griſhed by rank and oputence ſhould ever be unpopular u 
their neighbourhood. They muſt know the . . of pe T 
pularity, and furcly nothing is more eaſily obtained by 
ſuperior. Their notice confers houour z and the aſpirin} 
heart of man 18 always dehghted with diſtinction. A giv 3 


cibus book from them diffuſes happinels on the lower rang 


But it uſually happens, that an overgrown rich man is rd 
the favourite of a neighbouring country; and it is unf 
tunate, that pride or inadverteace often prevent men fr, 
acting the godlike part of making others happy, even wha 
the 7 might _ it without i inconvenience to  themclves. 
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oN THE nenir OF ILLUSTRIOUS: BIRTH. 


** * 
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* j HERE is ſcarcely any trath of which the world has 
| A : been more frequently reminded by the moraliſts, than 


e unreaſonableneſs of that veneration which is paid to 
ch. They have been told, that virtue alone is true no- 
Hit; ; but though they have acknowledged the aſſertion 


gr n, i be founded in reaſon, they have continued, with uniform 
eens e in the ſame error. The luminous glory of 
to pu, 1 luſtrious anceſtor, feems to have diffuſed a brilliancy 


inatig 
3 take 
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ves. 


Per a long line of deicendants, too opaque of themſelves 


emit any original irradiations. 

Gratitude, which firſt raifes a bene factor to a aiſtinguith- 
N rank in civil honours, is willing to continue its kind- 
ls to his immediate offspring. The diſcinction is render- 
; 0 B berediearp. This predilection for an anceſtor toon leads 
the accumulation of honours and poſicffions in his ſuc- 


eſſors; and the incenſe originally offered becauſe it was 


W*:crved, is at laſt Iaviſned at the fartne of Polens e, inde- 
3 Tac of merit. 

Subordination is, indeed, effential to ſociety. The or- 
A cr of nobles, as hereditary guardians of the laws, 1s found 
In uſeful political eeblilkment-3 ; and none feem fo well 
y Naapted to ſupply it, as they who have been raiſed to emi- 
Pence by their waceſors, and who. poſſeſs a territorial pa- 
1 Fang in the land which they are to protect. All that 


1 Lat {et aſide or depreciate real merit, the praiſe of nn 
End the intrinfic v. alue of virtuous exertions. 

I ie a remarkable circumſtance in the hiſtory of man- 
I ind, that ſome of the beſt books have been written, and 


Fhoſe origin was truly plebeian. The polite and gen- 
ere, have been produced by ſlaves, or the deſcendants of 


1 Faves. Forace, Phœdrus, and Terence, wrote in a ſtyle 
Phich muſt have been the Rangard of a court, to an inter- 


contended for is, that the eee of birth may 


me of the grrateſt atchievements performed, by thoſe 


Peeleſt books, whether the ſentiments or the ſtyle be conſi- 
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courſe with which they were by no means entitled by their 
extraction. The founders. of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fam 
lies emerged from the middle and the lower claſſes, by the 1 
ſuperior vigour of their natural abilities, or by extraord. At! 
nary efforts, aſſiſted by Providence. And unleſs the ad. | 
ventitious circumſtances of wealth and civil honours can ef. 
fect a change in the conſtituent principles of the mind ani 
body, there is certainly no real ſuperiority to be derived 
a boafted pedigree of Tudors and Plantagenets. Ber 
And yet there have appeared flatterers who have indi. 
rectly ſuggeſted that the minds of the nobility ſeem to be 
caſt in a finer mould, and to have an elegance inherent in | 
their original conſtitution. According to this hypotheſi, * 
we muſt go on to ſuppoſe, that the mind of a commonet 7 
exalted to the higher order of ſenators, catches this elegance i 
by the contagion of inviſible effluvia, On his creation he 
undergoes a.kind of new birth, and puts off the cui 
which encumbered and degraded him in the lower regions 
Thus are all the occult perfections of noble blood to be in- 
fuſed by the mandate of a monarch. But no, ſaid Maxi. 
milian to a man who aſked to be enobled by him, though! 
can give.you riches and a title, I cannot make you noble, 
In truth, there is many a nobleman, according to the ge. 
nuine idea of nobility, even at the loom, at the plough, ker 
and in the ſhop; and many more in the middle ranks of to i 
mixed ſociety. This genuine idea contains in it generoſity, 1 wit! 
courage, ſpirit, and benevolence, the qualities of a warm | 
and open heart, totally unconnected with the accidental ad- 


vantages of riches. and honour ; and many an Engliſh fair A cc 
has poſſeſſed more of the real hero than a ord of the ad: the: 
mbalty. J vere 


If indeed there i is any ſubſtantial difference i in the quality he 
of their blood, the advantage is probably on the ſide of the Ja 
inferior Andes. Their indigence and their manual employ: ; I e 
ments require temperance and exerciſe, the beſt purifiers en: 
the animal juices. But the indolence which wealth excite, = a 
and the pleaſures which faſhionable life admits without r&- In 
ſtraint, have a natural tendency to vitiate and enfeeble tile the 
body as well as. the mind. And among the many privileges Ws gra 
Jaberited by oy who boaſts ae in his veins, he com 


| © Sur neighbour's land, the region of external elegance uni- 
ed with real meanneſs, the implicit veneration paid to birth, 
ads to the weight of legal oppreſſion. A Frenchman of 
© he plebeian order attends to a Count or a Marquis with 
e zl the filent ſubmiſſion of idolatory; on the contrary, 
bhere is no doubt but that an Eagliſh gondolier would box 
„ Vith the beſt Lord in the land, if he were affronted by him, 
. © Fithout the leaſt regard for his ſtar and ribbon. It would 
© Jndeed be an additional pleaſure to the natural delight of 
[ | Fonqueſt, to have bruiſed 2 puny Lord. Even the more 
„ Fefined and poliſhed do not idoliſe illuftrious birth. In 
. truch wealth appears to be the object of more univerſal ve- 
» neration. Noble blood and noble titles, without an eſtate 
to ſupport them, meet with great compaſſion indeed, but 
„ Voith little reſpect; nor is the man who has raiſed himſelf 
to eminence, and who behaves well in it, negleQcd and def- 
|. ßpiſed becauſe he derives no luſtre from his forefathers. In 
x | = commerical country, where gain is the general object, 
d. they who have been moſt ſucceſsful in its purſuit will be re. 
vered by many, whatever was their origin. In France, 
Kere honour is purſued from the monarchto the eleanſer of 
ie A jakes, the diſtinction of birth, even with extreme poverty, 


. 
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1 only receives the ſeeds of the moſt painful and the un- 
ureſt diſeaſes. He diſplays indeed à coronet on his coat 


arms, and he has a long pedigree to peruſe with ſeeret 


. . 1 ; 3 
eiis faction; but he has often a gout or a ſcrophula, which 
Fake him with to exchange every drop derivee from his 


Norman anceitors, for the pure tide that warms a pealant's. 
The ſpirit of freedom, moral, mental, and political, 
"which prevails in England, precludes that unreaſonable at- 
ſachment to birth, which, in the countries of defpotiſm, tends 


E t clevate the noble to a rank ſuperior to humanity. In 


| s enviable, The brother of a Marquis would rather ſtarve 
en a beggarly penſion, than pollute himſelf with a trade by 
v»nich he might acquire the revenues of a German kingdom. 


. In our land of good ſenſe this folly is lofing ground; and 
ide younger brothers of noble houſes often think it no diĩ - 


2 * 


dourable merchandiſGQ. 


1 
vr 
TROY 


Brace to rival the heir in a princely fortune acquired by ho- 


As the world becomes more tina, the exorbineſ 
value which has been placed on things not rea ly valuabk 
will decreaſe. Of all the effects of man's capricious adi 
tion, there are few leſs rational than the preference of ih 
ſtrious deſcent to perional merit, of diſeaſed and de, genera 
nobility to health, to courage, to learning, and to virtyÞ 
Of all the objects of purſuit which are not in our own pos. 
er, the want of diſtinguiſhed birth may moſt eaſily be of * 
penſed with, by thoſe who poſſeſs a ſolid judgment of on 2 
which makes and keeps us happy. There may be ſome 15 
ſon to repine at the want of wealth and fame; but he un 
has derived from his parent health, vigour, and all the porn F $ 
of perception, need not lament that he is unnoticed at the 
herald's office. — 5 

It has been ob&:rved, that virtue appears. more 5 5 TI G 
when accompanied with beauty; it may be added, ta: i 
is more uſeful when retoitumented to the notice of may! wi = 
dy the diſtinction of an honourable anceſtry, It is tha] 

greatly to be wiſhed, that the nobly born would eg 3 
to deſerve the reſpe& which the world pays them with | 
erty, by employing their influence to benevolent purpose 
to thoſe purpoſes which can at all times be accompliſ fl 
even when the patriotic exertions of the field and cab: ten 
precluded. . 
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No. XCVII. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL PRINCIPLES Nor en 
ONLY CONSISTENT WITH, BUT PROMOTIVE OF, aui 
_ POLITENESS AND THE ART OF PLEASING, = 


— 


—_ —— — — 


5 - PHILOSOPHER ok 1 in the auſterity of 10 5 
tue, ſhould condemm the art of pleaſing as un wort, 
cultivation, would deferve little attention from manking . 
and might be- diſmiſſed to his ſolitary tub, like his broti' WY ? | 
Diogenes. It is indeed the dictate of bumanity, that i: WR. 
ſhould endeavour to render ourſelves agreeable to thoie 1 Wh, 
whoſe company we are deſtined to travel in the journey CIS: 
life. It is our intereſt, it is the ſource of perpetual fa» Wy 
faction; it is one of our. moſt important duties as men, aw Mu 
particularly required in the profeſſor of Chriſtianity. 


- lence, ſincere friendſhip, and gentleneſfs of d! 


Prated. 
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hase therefore lamented, that they who have taken the 
Pott pains to recommend an attention to the art of pleaſ- 


g. have urged it only on the mean motives of ſelf-intereſt. 


order to attain the power of pleaſing, they have recom- 


ended flattery and deceit ; and though they have required 


their pupils the appearances of many good qualities, they 


Ne not inſiſted on any ſubſtantial and conſiſtent virtue. 
It is my wiſh to exalt this amiable talent of pleaſing to 


e rank of a virtue founded on principle, and cn the beſt 


Wipolitions of human nature. 1 woub ſeparate it from 
Woſe varniſhed qualities, which, like whited ſcpulchres, are 
pt a diſguiſe for internal deformity, A Kudlert of the 


* 


$ of pleaſing, as it is taught in the ſchool of faſhion, is 


W ſoftneſs and plauſibility, all bercrol:nce and renzroſfity, 
WM attention and affiduity, all gracefulneſs and gentility;. 
Nach is the external appearance 3 but compare it with his 

Fivate life, with thofe actions which pals unſeen, and you 
Will tind them by no means correſpondent. You will uſu- 

y find a hard heart, meanneis, ſelhkſhneſs, avarice, and a 
tal want of thoſe principles from which alone true bene- 
poſition can 
Viginate. You will, indeed, fiid even the appearances of 
iendſhip and benevolence proportioned to the ſuppoſed 
Wclcs and rank of him whoſe favour and patronage are cul- 
Ik is a favourite maxim with thoſe who teach the art of 
Neaſing, that if you deſire to pleaſe, you can ſcarcely fail 


pleaſe. But what motive, according to their doctrine, 
do excite this defire? A with to render all with whom 


ou converſe ſubſervient to your intereſted purpoſes of ava- 
Nee or ambition, It is a mean and deſpicable motive, when 
Wade the ſole and conſtant principle of converſation and 
; ehaviour, If this life is the whole of our exiſtence, if ri- 
es and civil honours are the chief good, if truth, honour 


d generoſity, are but names to adorn a declamation, then, 


Fdeed, they who practiſe the art of pleaſing, according ta 


8 } Fc vulgar idea of it, are after all, the truly and the only 


e. Put let us not deem ſo meanly of the world and its 


rector; and if our favourable opinion of things be an er- 
er, id is not only pardonable but glorious ; and a generoug 
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man will ſay, like the noble ancient, he had rather err of 1 wh 
a Socrates and a Plata, than be right with a Machiavel. 

But indeed the virtues and the graces are much mol 1 1 
| newly allied, than they who are ſtrangers to the virtues nt 8 9 
willing to acknowledge. There is ſomething extren; 
beautiful in all the moral virtues, clearly underſtood and . 

_ perly reduced to practice. Religion is alſo declared to 

full of pleaſantnefs, in that volume in which its nature ih, 
ſeribed with the greateſt authenticity. It muſt indeed kB 
allowed, that he who is actuated in his deſire of pleat 8 
by morality and religion, may very properly add all the en 
belliſhments of external gracefulneſs; and he may reſt i 
ſured, that the ſincerity of his principles, and the . Soodu 
of his character, will enſure a degree of. ſucceſs in his 2. 
tempts to pleaſe, which a falſe Pretender, with all his al 
N , can never obtain. 

Tf true politeneſs conſiſts in yielding ſomething of ou 
oven pretenſions to the ſclf-love of others, in reprefling on ; 1 
pride and arrogance, and in a gentleneſs of ſentiment ul 
conduct ; ſurely nothing can be more conducive to it hu 

a religion which every where recommends brotherly ld? 
meekneſs, and humility. I know not how paradoxical mr Þ 
opinion might appear to the faſhionable clubs at St. James, 
or to the profeſſed men of the world, or to the promi 
in what I call the infincere art of pleaſing 3 ; but I cant fem 
help thinking, that a true chriſtian, one who thinks 1 
acts, as far as the infirmity of his nature will permit, ce 
liſtently with the principles of his religion, poſſeſſes qu: 
ties more capable of pleaſing, than any of thoſe which at 
ſaid fo eminently to have diſtinguiſhed a Marlborough ant 
a Bolingbroke. The pious and amiable Mr. Nelſon ſeeni 
to me to have deſerved the epithet of all-accompliſhed, muci Þ 
better than he to whom it. has been ſo often applied; and 
if we may judge of his writings, and the accounts given 4 
his life, as on the one hand, there never was a better chil 

tian, ſo, on the other there never appeared a politer 125 
man. It is evident that he derived is art of pleaſing, not 
from a ſtudy of the world, or practiſing the tricks of "little 
worldlings, but from the lovely qua!::ies recommended ii 
| the goſpel, and from an imitation of the humble Jeſus, Thc 
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all J 2 ih y the art of pleaſing will probably have recourſe, 
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„cual, to the many volumes written on the ſubject in the 


3 


; 


rol Wench language, or to the poſthumous letters of a frenchi- 


= Engliſhman; and perhaps they would ſmile if an in- 
gor were to refer them, for the belt rules that have ever 


n given, to the ſermon on the Mount. 


it is however certain, that the art of pleaſing, which is 


aded on ſincere principles, derived from religion aud 
Prality, is as far ſuperior to that baſe art which conſiſts 
iy in ſimulation and diſſimulation, as the fine brilliancy 
che real diamond excels the luſtre of French paſte ; or 


© the roſcate hue on the cheek of Hebe, the painted viſage 


© a haggard courteſan. The inſincere art of pleaſing re- 
Wnblcs the inferior ſpecies of timber in a building, which, 
order to pleaſe the eye, requires the aſſiſtance of paint; 

t the art which is founded on ſincerity, is more like that 


Which diſplays far greater beauty in the variety and rich- 
ss of its own native veins and colour. A. ſhort time, or 


Slight touch, deſtroys the ſuperficial beauty of one; while 
Ke other acquires new graces from the hand of time. 
The rules and doctrines of morality and religion tend 
correct all the malignant qualities of the heart ; ſuch aa 


voy, malice, pride, and reſentment. In doing this, they 


Wut off the very ſource of diſagreeable behaviour. Mora- 


ty and religion inculcate whatever is juſt, mild, moderate, 
gandid, and benevolent. In doing this, they effectually pro- 
or. Pote a ſyſtem of manners, which, without any ſiniſter de- 
en in the perſon who poſſeſſes them, cannot fail of being 
reeable. If to theſe ſubſtantial powers of pleaſing are 
aded the laſt poliſh of a graceful deportment, the habits 
equired in good company, an acquaintance with men and 
Manners, a taſte for polite arts and polite books, no other 
equiſites will be wanting to perfect the art, and form an 
l.accompliſhned character. A man will be under no ne- 
Felſity of hurting his conſcience and reputation in cultiva- 
fing, I know not what, of a deceitful and affected behavi- 
pur. He may be at once pleaſing and reſpeQable ; and 
Frow in favour with men, without offending God. 
It is one circumſtance greatly in favour of that art of 
: wr ** I recommend, that, even if it ſhould not 
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tranquil delight, unalloyed by the remembrance of treach 


No. XCVIII. on THz Geil OF INCURRING DEIN 


without any real neceſſity. No Tooner is the aſpiring youth 
emancipated from his ſchool, or his guardian and {uperin | 


to dreſs, and make a figure, 'To accompliſh the purpoſe I 


or practifed. But as the ſtipends of young men juſt en. | 


15 ment; and if he falls not a victim of deſpair, ſurvives on 1 


rents or rich relations, to Pay the debts which his voutbfd N 3 : 


always ſucceed in pleaſing thoſe with whom, we : converk] 9 1 
it will be ſure to pleaſe our own hearts; it. wall be {ure u = 
ſatisfy our conſcience with a ſenſe of recitude at the tell E- | 
we are acting under its direction, and to furniſh us wit, 


ery and meanneſs, on a retroſpect of our lives and contre 
ſations. , hte = 


> : 


— 8 


WITHOUT | EITHER A PROSPECT OR AN INTENT 3 
_ OF PAYMENT. (op ate 


mo 


MONG the's various eres which young men PE 1 
| invented to involve themſelves in difficulties and n 8 
ruin, none is more frequent than that of incurring det 


tendants, than he becomes; in his own idea, a man, aud 
not only fo, but a man of conſequence, whom it behovs Ba 


of making a figure, ſome expenſive vices are to be affected] 


tering into life are uſually inconſiderable, it is neceſfary u 
borrow on the moſt diſadvantageous terms, or to purchaſe » 
the various requiſites of a pleaſurable life on credit. IT 
debt ſoon accumulates from ſmall beginnings to a great 3 
ſum. The young adventurer continues, while his credit s | 
good, in the ſame wild career; but adieu to real pleair r-, | 
to improvement, to honeſt induſtry, and to a quiet mind. 


His peace is wounded. A perpetual load ſeems to weigh ÞÞ 1 


him down ; and though his feelings may, by Jengch“ of ” | 
time and habit, become too callous to be affected by the 
miſery of his ſituation, yet he is loft to all ſineere enj97- BY 


to gain a precarious exiſtence at the gaming table, to de. 
ctive the un war) , and to elude the reſearehes of perſecutiis N 
creditors. Even if he is enabled, by the death of his pu Þ 
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Y » has contracted; yet has he ſuffered long and much, 
13 lo the. beginning of life, the ſeaſon of rational delight. 
— Wd ſolid improvement. in diſtrefs and fears; in fabricating 
1 : xeufes and: hr and. in flying from the eager purſuit 
er duns and bailiffs. 

r FHBut this folly, however Sant with miſery, i is entitled 


Y d pity, and may, in ſome degree, admit of thoſe uſual pal- 
— | Wations, youthful ardour, and want of experience. Thou- 
. : Ends, and tens of thouſands, have ruined their fortunes 
Ind their happineſs by haſtily running into debt before they 
E : new the value of money, or the conſequences of their en- 
. : 43 arraſſment. We pity their misfortune, but in the firſt 

art of their progreſs we do not 1 Sceule them of diſ- 
Poneſty. | 
But the habit of 1 incurring debt, though in the lie 


a eriods of life it may originate in thoughtleſſneſs, common- 
cot leads to a crime moſt atrocious in itſelf, and injurious to 
th pciety. He who prayed againſt poverty, leſt he ſhould be 
in Poor and fteal, underſtood aan nature. Difficulties and 
and iſtreſſes have a natural tendency to leſſen the reſtraints of 
ws Fonſcience. The fortreſs of honour, when ſtormed by that 
doe ort of poverty which is occaſioned by profligacy, and not 


efended with ſound principles (ſuch as men of the world 
Wo not often poſſeſs, ) has for the moſt part yielded at dil- | 


; 10 retion. He then who began with incurring debt merely 


ale Pecauſe he was ſtrongly ſtimulated by paſſion or fancy, and 
The as not able to pay for their gratthcation, proceeds, when 
et he habit is confirmed, and the firſt ſcruples diſmiſſed, to 
s oatract debt wherever anfafperting confidence will afford 


rey Pim an opportunity. 


e. H he poſleſſes titles, diſtinction, or any kind of eminence, 
oh e will not find it difficult to gain credit. Young tradeſ- 


1 of |: nen, deſirous of making connections, are ready to run any 


the que; and hope that, if it is long before they receive their 
0%. Poney, they ſhall not be without the great man's patron- 
1:5 ge or recommendation. But here alſo they are often de- 
de. eived 3 for the great man conſiders all his creditors as his 
cg emies, and never thinks of them but to contrive methods 
be avoid and deceive them. If he happens to receive any 
bil oney, he takes care to expend i eng ſtrangers, Who 
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have no other demand upon him but for the commodig ? 
which he pays for at the the time of purchaſe. The wol! 
is wide; and when one ſet of credulous tradeſmen are we | 
ried with expeQation and diſappointment, the great uu, 

_ migrates to another part of the town or country, and e 

_ deſcends to honour ſome ambitious, but unfortunate mori 
with the honour of dealing with him. Thus he pores a? 
during the greater part of his life, and when the credit, = 
are importunate, and the horrors of a. gaol impend, he cd 
lects his property and withdraws from the kingdom, «, WR 
living in diſguiſe, enjoys his luxuries, and laughs at his d 
luded tradeſmen. Indeed, as moſt ill qualities. go together 
his pride is ſo great, that he ſcarcely vouchſafes to beten 
upon them a moment's confideration. _ —_ 
But while the builder, the draper, the taylor, the butch 
er, the baker, and the chandler, remain unpaid, the jockey 
and the horfedealer, the mitt. efs and the brother game, i 
receive ready money with oitentatious profuſion, Shape 
and proſtitutes, with all the qualities of thievery, riot u 
thoſe riches which ought to be paid to honeſt men, who 
with their families, are reduced to a ſtate of ftarving, h . 
feeding, clothing, and accommodating ſome hardened pw. 
fligate, and extravagant debauchee. Who but muſt feel i. 
dignation when he ſees a man in high life, as it is called, ja 
cating a joint of meat of ſome poor tradeſman, whoſe chi. 
.dren are at the fame moment begging of their parentza 
morſel of bread ? Who ſees, without lifting up his hand, 
my Lord or fir John, ſitting joyous at the head of a plent : Ire 
ful table, ſupplied, gratis, with every article, by the fate 


of thoſe children? 


Indeed, che pride and vanity of ſome perſons, Who ln 


themfelves on their birth, or their faſnionable. mode of life 


induces them to look upon themfelves as a ſuperior orie 


of beings, and to preſume that they have a right to be fil 


TN ſupported by their tradeſmen in profuſion. and elegance, 


even after they are reduced in their circumſtances either bf 
misfortune or miſconduct. If an honeſt man makes his de- 
mand, he is impertinent; his inſolence is not to be Þ0:ne; 


he is diſmiſſed; but not till he evidently ſhews-that he ul 
no longer ſupply. the commodities in which he. deals. O53 


4 
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h aniſſion, ſome exception is taken to his account; a diſ- 
| ate enſues, and that diſpute furniſhes the fine gentleman 
fine lady with a pretenee for not Haying the bill. Ty 
z mean time card parties, viſitings, and all faſhionable 
Wlcaſures proceed as uſual—for who would be fo vulgar as 
W attend to the impertinence of the ſcum of the earth, or 
fer one faſhionable pleaſure to be ſet aſide by the clamor- 
Wus importunity of a mean mechanic: though his meanneſs 


iſes from his having ſpent his ſubſtance in ſupplying the 


We neceſſaries of life? 

Ine profligacy, the vanity, the unceaſing purſuit of plea- 
ure, and the paſſion for external appearance, which charac- 
Friſe the preſent age, are neceſſarily productive of expence ; 


re deficient, diſhoneſty. No wonder then, that in no age 
Have ſharpers, ſwindlers, and inſolvent contractors of debt, 
Wo much abounded. There is hardly any mode of public 
Pfe, eſpecially in the metropolis, in which you can be en- 
aged, without having your property expoſed to the depre- 


: Ind reduced the art of robbery to a ſyſtem. 
Many of the perſons who live on the ſubſtance of others, 
= borrowing, purchaſing, or employing, without intend- 


Ind paſs for gentlemen and men of honour. But however 
they may fclicitate themſelves on their ſucceſs, and in the 


Pronounce them more criminal and deteſtable than high- 
Faymen and houſebreakers, becauſe, to the crime of actual 
. wings a moſt ungenerous breach of confidence. 


No. eln. CURSORY REMARKS ON THE L178, STYLE, 
Gumus, AND WRITINGS OF PETRARCH. 
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ed in the literary horizon, after a long and diſmal 


Pe Was: the illuſtrious 8 25 Petrarch, He was won 
. 


A p erſon who deſpiſes on with the inſtruments of luxury, or 


kxpences occaſion diſtreſs ; and diſtreſs, where principles 


Wations of villains, who have made cheating a profeſſion, _ 


Ing, and without being able to pay, make a ſplendid figure, 


. Pratification of their pride and vanity, I ſhall not heſitate to 


uE of the firſt und knight "AR which appear- 


* „ * — 
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ny Arezzo, as he informs us himſelf, though Voſſus denial r 
He became archdeacon of Purma, and canon of ty 
aud church of Padua, and might have arrived at th ; % 
. higheft preferments which the: popes can beſtow, if he hi 9 
ok difdained ſome diſhoneſt and humiliating compliance 1 
To farm an adequate idea of the merit of the writers unf 
arrived at excellence in the dawn of literature, it is neceſin| 
to conſider, with attention, ' thoſe peculiar circumſtanc . 
which render even a mediocrity of learning a difficult attauf 
ment. Books were ſcarce, judicious inſtructors ſtill ma 
uncommon, and the powerful inſtigation of cotemporatÞ® 
models in a great meaſure deficient, Petrarch's claim 
entire originality i is not however univerſally allewed. = 
certainly imitated Cino de Piſtoja ; and Bayle ſays, he fu lt - 
many of his ſentiments from him. Dantę, indeed, preceſ 
ed Petrarch; but I do not find that he made Dante hi 
model. With real difficulties and impediments, and zu, 
few circuroſtances to excite a ſpirit of enterpriſe, ſufficieni hi 
ardent and perſevering to ſurmount very formidable ob 
cles, it is really wonderful that any individual could a{cafa. | 
by his own efforts, the eminent heights of ſuperiors exe 
lence. 5 
„Such, however, was the native force of Petrarch's getu Þ 
that, in the middle of an unenlightened age, he became chf, 
brated throughout the civilized nations of Europe as an o 
tor, philoſopher, and poet. EF 
His poetical fame 1s, indeed, the moſt Gifting 8 
F W with the fineſt ſenſibility of foul, he had the peciſ 
ar felicity of being born in a country whoſe language is u 
lan guage of love. The ardour, the conſtancy, and the vt 
mantic nature of his paſſion, rendered him univerſally pop, 
lar in an amorous aud romantic age. In our own count? 
ke became the pattern of one of our earlieſt poets, Han 
Howard earl of Surrey. And amidf all the diſadvants 
of a Northern and Gothic language, the Engliſh poet ha 
celebrated his lovely Geraldine, in ſtrains which are ſaid, H, 
| Tome, to diplay more of the genuine tenderneſs af natur > wn 
than thoſe in which the great Italian ſung his Laura. 
In the ſonnets of Surry,” ſays Mr. 'Warton, * 1 
are ſurpriſed to find nothing of the metaphyſical caſt ua 


1 %% M O R A © Lg KN. „ 
nin erke the Italian poets, his ſuppoſed maſters, eſpecially 
rand unaffected, ariſing from his own feelings, and dictated 
hl the preſent circumſtances. His poetry is alike unem- 
0 rraſſed by learned alluſions, or elaborate conceits. If 


fan ien he deſcends from his Platonic abſtractions, his refine- 
ne ents of paſſion, his exaggerated compliments, and his play 


y, and nature. Petrarch would have been a better poet 
Id be been a worſe ſcholar. Vet, upon the whole, L 
n | Would as ſoon think of preferring Surrey to Petrarch, as of 
MW eferring a Gothic country church to a Grecian teraple.”” 
ſol 


le is certainly true, thateſeveral of the poets who have 
cc, evoted themſelves to the deſcription of the tender paſtion, 
hk re ſhewn that they really did not always feel it in its 
: +8 i . . 7 : 
wiſh eateſt ſtrength and purity while they wrote. The love 
nh Wbich nature inſpires does not dictate antitheſis, point, con- 


bi fit, and writticiſm. But Ovid, the poet of Love, abounds 


en Pith theſe even in his moſt impaſſioned verſe. Cowley's 


xd lictreſs is by no means replete with the language of paſſion. 


know not that even the gentle Waller expreſſes the ſenti- 


ain! Pents which a tender and ardent lover feels and utters. 


eck Hammond has written like one who was but little ſmitten 
en With the tender paſſion. Petrarch, alſo, has often addreſ- 

ed his verſes to the underſtanding, when they ſhould have 
fel een directed to the feelings; has endeavoured to pleaſe the 
cul nagination with an oppoſition of images, when all his 
su ein ſhould have been exerted in cauſing the nerves to 
en brate at the touch of ſympathy. The mind of the rea- 


op er is diſappointed, when inſtead of the ſimple expreſſions 


tg k nature, he finds the ſubtilty of art; nor does he allow 


enn igenuity on the ſubject of love to be a compenſation for 


al 
S WS : 

dhe rſpicuity ariſes chiefly from his having adopted a great 
ture, | 


een preſerved by the poets in imitation of their maſter, 
id he admiſiion of antiquated expreſſions is allowed by the 


* 
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WS trarch, Surrey's ſentiments are for the moſt part natu- 


r author copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch's better manner, 


1 on oppoſite ſentiments, into a tract of tenderneſs, ſimpli- 


nn bes been {aid hie dition is obſcure. The want of 


Wany: terms in the provincial language, which, fince his 
me, has ceaſed to be colloquial in Italy, though it has 
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obſcurity it may occaſton ; the: fault is in the reader. Pol 
conſtrained to ſeek a diction remote from converſation ; 1 | 
familiar proſe. He who reads and eriticiſes poetry, ou : 


be underſtood by h'm who has been ſolely converſant int 


 feveral very able critics have - complained, that they cou 
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language, and attribute the happy effect in a great meal 


_ nets, ſweet their language, and ſweet their ſentiment = 
Though criticiſm may point out quaintneſſes and unnatuh 


* 
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beſt judges to be an ee mode of adding a dignity ” 
compoſition. It has been preſcribed by the belt critics, ul 
practiſed by the beſt writers! And; wilhrreſpect to 


has a language of its own. For the fake of elevation uf 


to be acquainted with its peculiar and idiomatie langug * 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, wrote in a diction which will y 1 


proſaie writings of their ſeveral languages. This, ind: 
may be juſtly ſaid, that the dignity of the epopœa may i . 
quire this method fir” contracting a venerable air, much ny 
than the humbler {trains of the plaintive inamorato. IA 
part of Petrarch's obſcuirity arites from the confuſion of 

ideas, or his perplexed method of expreſſing them, no vent Re 
ration for his name mult protect him from cenſure. - Ind 


not underſtand him without an interpreter. * 
Enough of his meaning and of his beauties has been ws N 
dert ood by his own eountrymen, to give him the titeq 
the Father of the Fuſcan poetry. The claſſical excellence 
his language has contributed to give a name to the centuſ 
in which he lived ; for the Italians call it te good age f 


to Petarch. Sweet, indeed, are the greater part of his fo E 


conceits, may cenſure one part as metaphyſical, and ano 


as affected, yet the ſenſible reader will not judge by par 
but by the whole effect of an entire piece; and if his Ee 
lings have been often ſinely touched, and his imagination * 
lighted, he will give himſelf up to the magic of the po 
and, joining in the general applaufe, leave the cold cru 
to whiſper his detraction diſregarded. SLY _ 
The love-verſes of many writers mids yeeommenid We 
1 danger. But the ſort of love which Petrarch fd 
ſuppoſing the object a proper one, refines and ennobles 9 le 
manity. It is a {pecies of paſſion which was never felt in wt] 1 
ſughteſt degree byche modern debaudhee. -It-uartakes fut PA 


* N 4 , _ : - 6 l 
nu rica that he was crowned with laurel in the capital of 


fan 4 
of y N 4 80 
ver 
nc 
not the laſt hand of its great author; but it abounds 
Ih hiſtorical matter, and with the ſictions of poetry. The 
mul ad of a maſter is viſible, The poetical fire ſometimes burns 
ite genuine heat and light. Yet, upon the whole, it is a 
ik more conſpicuous for genius than judgment, and 


bo. * ; ; : | : 
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1 g of the nature of real devotion, and while it elevates 


an naturt in idea, it contributes ſomething to its real 


| : 4 Itation. Chaſtity was the virtue of the age in which ro- 


tie love prevailed, and one virtue is allied to all. The 
was virtuous, in riſon with thoſe times in which 
is degraded to its loweſt ſpecies, and even the -philoſo- 
rs endeavour to reduce man to the humiliating eondi- 


Nag i n of a mere animal. | 
i! ne 8 4 
nt * 
dee 

. than from his vernacular productions. It was for his 


at Petrarch is not to be conſidered only as an Italian poet: 
rote Latin poetry with great reputation; and, indeed, 


Ws dear to me from the earlieſt age. | 9 
lis Africa is acknowledged to be an imperfe& work. It 


nee 


ealu es 
fame. 


he proſe works of Petrarch are voluminous. He indeed 


is folk 


nuts that (poliſh which a better age would certainly have 


u Wltowed.. Had Petrarch written nothing but Latin poetry 


Ws would have poſſeſſed but a ſubordinate place in the temple 


nents 


aturis 


not age. Great was his merit in recalling a language which 
pam ba almoſt ſunk. into oblivion ; yet I think it had been for- 
11s ſt * ate for the reputation of Petrarch, if he had written all 
ond works in his native language, which he poſſeiſed in -per- 
pod tion, and which had arrived, under the management af 
crit n and his cotemporary, at the ſtandard of claſhe elegance. 
oughi he writes with ſpirit, and abounds with ſtriking and 
ended ſentiments, and diſplays no inconfiderable ſhare of learn - 
+ (Ws Yet he cannot be called a good Latin writer. His 
Jes b le is harſh. and uncouth ; his ſentences rugged and un- 
in e ſhed. There is a ſingularity of manner which ſets him 
den remote diſtance from the claſſics, and proves that he in- 


honoured with the name of the reſtorer of the Latin lan- 


* 


_ 


ing his life, ſeems to have acquired more honour from 


Boe, This work was a kind of heroic poem in honour of 
ipio Africanus, whoſe name, ſays he, I know not how, 


ſpected their works rather for their matter than their no 

of. treating it. There. ia, however, a native force and in 
city, which would have conſtituted iſtinguiſhed excellem o. 
if the writer had condeſcende tb babe. beeamean im We 
of the ancients: An affectatiom of oxiginality has oj WE: 
ſpoiled an ingenious work; by rendering it quaint and & 
guſtful. The greateſt beauty of his proſaic writings, ati 
very valuable excellence it muſt be eſteemed, is the gretu 
ſerious regard which he pays to piety, and morality; and h 
. ſpirit of philoſophy, which, though of. a melancholy kind, be 

job at nl, ntghs,f vol 
A reader is doubly pleaſed when he can turn from tl WAR 
Works of a diſtinguiſhed writer, to his life, with equal con WR F 
placeney. In che life of Petrarch, we finda noble and {1 AF >: 


lime ſpirit, which induced, him to prefer his muſe, lu - 
love, and his independence, to the favour of a papal den fin” 
It is, indeed, the glorious privilege of genius to ſcek ut af 


to find its happineſs from its own reſources. Emboldend 
by the conſciouſneſs of its own ftrength, and feeling ann- 
Adignation at many of the changes and chances of this worl, 
it is apt to ſpurn at worthleſs grandeur, and to deſpiſe thok 
whom the multitude adores. VVV 
Human nature muſt always have an object ſuſpended i 
its view. The lovely Laura was the object of Petrarc, 
The paſſion was romantic; the idea of her excellence ms 
ginary: but it had a happy influence on the poet's mind 
It called forth the latent fire of his genius. It exerciſe 
his fine fancy; and though the poet pours his plaiutit 
_ werſe in ſtrains. which affect our ſympathy,' yet we are f 
no means to conſider him as unhappy. For it is a trutt 
collected from long obſervation on human nature, that tit 
pleaſure of the chace conſiſts in the purſuit, not in the 
tainment; and that it is often better to expect than to en): 
I believe it is not on record, that the paſſion of Petrat 
was criminally gratified. It is generally thought that! 
began and terminated in imagination. But yet it is impol 
ble not to lament, that the object of the poet's fanciful io 
latry was one on which he could not innocently places 
_ affections VVV 
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H E. calamities attendant on a ftate of war ſeem to 
have prevented the mind of man from viewing it in 


n & light of an abſurdity, and an object of ridicule as well 
„ Wpity. But if we could ſuppoſe a ſuperior Being, capable 
1 ar us miſerable mortals, without compaſſion, 
eeis, 1 think, very little doubt but the variety of mili- 
" By maneyvres and formalities, the pride, pomp, ard the 


Feumſtance of war, and all the ingenious contrivances for 


Jus ſrom the exhibition of a farce or a puppet-ſhew. But, 


. s! are doomed to. feel chat they are no tarce, but 
2 concomitant circumſtances of a mot} woeful tragedy. 
Ine cauſes of war are for the moſt part ſuch as muſt diſ- 


[ Wace an animal pretending to rationality. TWO poor mor- 
mn , elevated with the diſtinction of a golden bauble on their 


ads, called a crown, take offence at cach other, without 
= T! reaſon, or with the very bad one of wiſhing for an op- 


— 
2 


ind rtunity of aggrandizing themſclves, by making recipro- 
e depredations. The creatures of the court, and the lead- 
deine men of the nation, who are uſually under the influence 
- dhe court, refolye (for it is their intereſt) to ſupport their 
oth Wal maſter, and are never at a loſs to invent tome colowa- 
tnt e pretence for engaging the nation in the horrors of war, 
e es of the moſt burthenſome kind are levied, ſoldiers are 
0 % lected, ſo as to leave a paucity of ee lg Yeviewss 
ac! d encampments ſucceed, and at laſt fifteen or twenty 
dat it ouſand meet on a plain, and coolly ſhed each other's blood, 


poll out the ſmalleſt per ſonal aniuoſity „or the ſhadow of: a 


pro vocat ion. „ 


& glorious purpoſes of mutual deltr action, which ſeem to 
E@itutc the buſineſs of many whole Kingdoms, would 
1 y Pim him with an entertainment like that which is received 


1 Wt vi ithſtanding the, ridiculoufneſs of all theſe tolemmties, | 


be kings, in the mean time, and, 1 dee 5 a 
Noe employed theſe poor innocent victims to ſhoot bullets. 
7 each others Heads, r remain Wien at home, and amulc | 
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themſelves, in he intervals of balls, hunting n 1 
pleaſures of every ſpecies, with reading at the fireſide, u 
a cup of chocolate, the diſpatches from the army, and u 
news in the Extraordinary Gazette. Old Horace very tne 
ly obſerves, that whatever mad frolies enter into the kei 
of kings, it is the common people, that is, the honeſt au. 
ſan, and the induſtrious tribes in the middle ranks, unge. 
ed and unoffending, who chiefly ſuffer in the evil conſeque. i 
ces. If the king of Pruſſia, were not at the head of I il 
oſ the beſt troops in the univerſe, he would be judged mar 
worthy of being tried, caſt, and condemned at the Old By 
ley, than any ſhedder of blood who ever died by a halte 
But he is a king; bur he is a hers ;—thoſe names falt 
nate us, and we enrol the butcher of mankiud among the 
benefaQtors. © + 4 
When one conſiders the eil cireurpllagces that # 
tend even victories, one cannot help being a little thockd 
at theexultation which they occaſion. I have often though 
it a laughable ſcene, if there were not a little too much 
the melancholy in it, when a circle of eager politictans h 
met to congratulate each other on what is called a pic 
of good news juſt arrived. Every eye ſparkles with deliyit; 
every voice is raiſed in announcing the happy event. An 
what is the cauſe of all this joy? and for what are our wi 
dows illuminated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and feali 
celebrated ? We have dad a ſucceſsful engagement. Me 
have left a thouſand of the enemy dead on the field of bat 
tle, and only nine hundred of our countrymen. Charm 
news! it was a glorious battle! But before you give a lol 
to your raptures, pauſe a while; and conſider, that to ere! 
one of theſe nineteen hundred, life was no leſs ſweet. than! 
is to you; that to the far greater part of them there pi. 
bably were wives, fathers, mothers, ſons, daughters, filter 
| brothers, and friends, all of whom are at this moment be. 
wailing that event which occaſions your 5 and bruti 
triumph. 

The whole time of: war 1 to be a time of gener 
mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mourning mu! 
more fincere than on the death of one of thoſe princes whole 
curſed ambition is often the ſole cauſe of war. Indeed, tit 


4 Lhe yn 
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me whole people ſhuuld tamely ſubmit to the evils of war be- 
eule it is the will of a few vain, ſelfiſh, ignorant, though 
u ad, individuals, is a phenomenon almoſt unaccountable. 
et they are led away by falſe glory, by their pathons, by 
e eir vices. They reflect not; and indeed, if they did re- 
at ect, and oppoſe, what would avail the oppoſition of unarm- 

n myriads to the mandate of a government ſupported- by a 15 
ier, anding army? Many of the European nations are entirely 
bon ilitary ; war is their trade; and when they have no employ- 
mor ent at home, or near it, they bluſh not to let them- 
Dres out to ſhed any blood, in any cauſe of the beſt pay- 
lte aftcr. Ye beaſts of the foreſt, no longer allow that man is 
fa our ſuperior, while there is found on the face of the earth 
ther L uch degeneracy ! Sg | V 

ES Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, conduct, 

tu a conſequences ; but to many rulers and potentates mora- 
ck ey and religion appear as the inventions of politicians to 
ug cilitate ſubordination. The principal objects of crowned 
h cads, and their minions, are the extenſion of empire, the 
ba, ugmentation of a revenue, or the annihilation of their ſub- 
pier bects liberty. Their reſtraints in the purſuit of theſe ob- 
gat eds are not thoſe of morality and religion; but ſolely rea- 
An ons of ſtate and political caution. Plauſible words are uſed, 
wit put they are only uſed to hide the deformity of the real prin- 
a iples. Wherever war is deemed defirable in an intereſted 
ies, a ſpecous pretext never yet remained unfound. Mora- 
bar git y is as little conſidered in the beginning, as in the proſe- 
mi ution of war. The moſt ſolemn treaties and engagements are 
loot N violated by the governinge part of the nation, with no more 
ren feruple than oaths aud bonds are broken by a cheat and a vii- 
an ain in the walks of private life, Does the difference of rank 


pi ¶ and ſit uation make any difference in the atrocity of crimes ? 
iters If any, it renders a thouſand times more criminal than that 


t bt 


Wok a thief, the villany of them, who, by violating every ſa- 
uta a 


cred obligation between nation and nation, give riſe to miſe- 
ies and miſchiefs moſt dreadful in their nature; and to 


nerd Which no human powe can ſay, Thus far ſhall ye proceed, 
nuct Wand no farther. Are not the natural and moral evils of life 
pv WP ufficient, but they muſt be rendered more acute, more nu- 
that 


ee and more embittered by artificial means? My heart 


* 
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by Providence. This is deed true; but it has been oy, 


will be ſuperfluous. Let us, according to the advice d 


ſav ages. 


T4-: e A Y 8. No. 16, 9 A 
bleeds over thoſe complicated ſcenes of woe, for which 1 
epithet canbe found ſufficiently deſcriptive. Language u 
in labouring to expreſs the horrors of war amid private { 
milies who are ſo unfortunate as to be fituated on the lea i 


War, however, it will be ſaid, has always "Sos Permits] 


Iy permitted as a ſcourge,” Let a ſpirit and activity þ 
exerted in regulating the morals of a nation, equal to tly 
with which war, and all its apparatus, are attended ty 
and mankind will no longer be ſcourged, neither will it k 
ncceliary to evacuate an empire of its members, for non 


a pious divine of the preſent age, think leſs of our fleet 
and ar mies, and more of our faith and practice. While ve 
are warriors, with all our pretenſions to civilization, we az 


proficiency. The probability is, that men will Rop o WW? 
this fide, and not that they will go beyond the line of duty, te 


No. CI. on THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERATE $TUY! 
ON THE HEALTH; AND ON THE DUTY. OF PAYING 
REGARD TO THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Lo 3 - * 12 — * 4 


THERE is in genaral but little danger left good quit Ita 
ties and habits ſhould be carried to exceſs. Tit ho 
moraliſt may tor the molt part, recommend every laudabt m. 
and uſeful Practice, without preſcribing any boundaries t wu 


But yet it is certain that there are ſome ingenious ſpirity, es 
who, actuated by a generous emulation, advance in the pur ior 
{uit of a favourite excellence with ſo immoderate an ardour, Wipe 
and aſſiduity of application, as at once fruſtrates their pur ie 


poſe, and injures their abilities. Wn 


As I have then, on many occaſions, ae a cloſe 0 
attention to ſtudy, I think myfelf obliged, by motives 0! ion: 
hr: nanity, to ſuggeit a few cautions which m ay prevent! the 
evils of an intemperate ee J ſhould indeed oreatly 
lument, that any thing 1 have adyanced in recommendin 


en HORA I e. 75 
BW youth the cultivation of the mind, ſhould lead them to 
4 glect or injure that body on which the vigour of the mind 
5 reatly depends, and which, if it is diſordered, often renders 
1 other means of happineſs and improvement ineffectual. 
l am indeed the more inclined to enter on this ſubject, as 
have ſeen very melancholy inſtances of nervous diſeales en- 
rely ocafioned by intemperance in ftudy, and its neceſſary 
yncomitant, want of air and exerciſe, It is one circum- 
ace peculiarly unhappy in theſe moſt unhappy of all 
eaſes, that they ſeldom admit of a cure, and therefore 
great and early vigilance ſhould be exerted in their pre- 


- 


ention. bt 1 8 
A great ſtudent ought to be particularly attentive in the 
eegulation of his diet. We learn from the writings of phy- 
Sc1ans, that the labour of the brain draws off thofe ſpirits — 
Which are neceſſary to promote digeition, The leaſt and the i 
jcghteſt food under which we can poſſibly be eaſy, according —— 


be advice of the celebrated Cheney, is particularly pro- 1 
err for the ſtudent. Such a diet will not only render the 1 
b pirits cheerful, and invigorate all the faculties of the mind, 4 
1x8 ut enable us to enjoy health with but a ſmall ſhare of ex- — 
reciſe. Abſtinence may however be carried to a deſtructive. | 1 

— Exceſs. e | | 5 5 | | [4 
Es Exerciſe is to be taken on every opportunity. But a ſo- |, 

ale Geary walk or ride, merely for the ſake of exerciſe, and with hi 
Lie do other object to ſtimulate our progreſs, as it is of ail * 
lab I zmuſements the dulleſt, fo it is found rather hurtful than 1 
5 0 13 The mind ſtill meditates in ſolitude, and the 1 
body at the fame time labours; fo that both are exhauſted _ 1 
ty t once, and the ſtudent returns to his cloſet, fatigued, de- . 
nts, . zected, and difappointed. Some little amuſement muſt tliere- 9 
pu. gore be contrived, or ſome buſineſs engaged in, which may | | 
our, pperate as a loadſtone in attracting us, without being ſenſi- i 
pur. bie of our own efforts, from our libraries, up the mountain, | 
1 ad along the foreſt, where health with all her thouſand pl 


cloſe Nes, delights to fix her abode, A few cheerful compani- 
ens our walks will render them abundantly more health- 
aal; for accord ng to the ancient adage, they will ſerve in- 
eatly Read of a carriage, or, in other words, prevent the ſenſation. 
ling WE fatigue, 5 = : 
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If Deje ction of ſpirits is a certain conſequence: of inten, | a. 

8 perate ſtudy; but dejection of ſpirits, long continued, ca. g 
[1 not conſiſt with health. Aſter a morning ſpent in a eld? 1 
i application than common; it will often be right to dev]? f 


the reſt of the day to goed company, and innocent ple. 

ſures. Mutic is one of thoſe plcaſures, aud the moſt d. 
lightful ſoother of the wearied mind. The heart dann 
I at the ſound of the lyre; freſh ſpirits animate the vein; 


Tit . . . . 4 | f | al 

lit the clouds of dejection are diſſipated, and the ſoul ſhin; ig. 

If out once more like the ſun after a muſt, in the blue expan Mg < 
| of xther, | 


Nocturnal ſtudies, too long and too cloſely continued, 
ſeldom fail to injure the eyes, and together with them, the 
whole nervous ſyſtem. They who are impelled by neceſſiy 
to work by night and by day, muſt indeed ſubmit with p. 
tience to their deſtiny ; but that he who is maſter of hi 
time, ſhould chain himſelf down to a more exhauſting tol 
than the labour of the galley-ſlave, is a ſpecies of folly . WW 
proaching to inſanity. And, indeed, I know of nothing ip... 
more likely to produce madneſs than intemperate ſtud re 
with want of exerciſe, want of air, and want of ſleep. It d 
will, after all, be but a poor comfort, to have gone throuriWiſhou 
a whole library, and to have loſt our eyes and our ſenſes in 
the courſe of the laborious progreſss. | 
Every man of ſenſe will make ufe of all the known ms 
| thods of ſecuring his health, were it merely on ſelfiſh mo. 
| tves, and for the ſake of . his faculties and pro. 
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| longing his life. But, omitting all ſelfiſh regards, I cannot 
W— © help thinking, that an attention to the preſervation df 
1 health, is an important duty. I do not recollect that i 
Ml 


| 
| 
'F 4 
1 
3 
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: 
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has often been recommended as a duty. But ſince our heal 
is greatly in our own power; fince we all enter into tht 
world to engage in many active and neceſſary employments, 
and fince the want of health will render us incapable of 
them, I cannot help thinking, that the -care of our health 
may be numbered among the duties of indiſpenſable oblige 
tion. A ſound conſtitution of body is a bleſſing of heaven; 
and not to beſtow the utmoſt vigilance in preſerving a pea! 
of ſo ineftimable a price, is a contempt of the gift, an inſult 
on the Giver, and a ſpecies of impious ingratitude. 
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L Y t is commonly ſaid, that he who wants the advice of 
ccians in the regulation of his uſual diet, after the age 
dirty, wants alſo underſtanding ;' a defect which no 
acian can ſupply. It is indeed certain, that, at the age 


Wceable or diſagreeable to the conſtitution may have becn 
Weed. But, alas! few of us are willing to do all that 
& are able ; few of us are ſo attentive, in the firſt portion. 


cauſes of thoſe ſlight indiſpoſitions which are occaſioned 
accidental exceſs in the gay and thoughtleſs hours of 
Wnvivial enjoyment. We ſubmit to them from friendly and 
cvolent motives, however they may undermine the con- 
Mution. We are apt to think, that it would be too ſelfiſh 
refuſe to partake of the enjoyments of others merely to 
lerve our own health. The midnight aſſembly and the 
Furious banquet are often leſs ſought for their own fakes, 
We tin from good-nature and a ſocial diſpoſition. But, perhaps, 
oe conſidered that we are not taking care of ourſelves 
my Werely on our own account, but for others, for our parents 
I Wand our children, for our friends and for the public, we 


wa * 


$11 iy lead us to avoid the feaſt and the revel, either unge- 

Frous or unſocial. It would appear in the light of a very 
me. frious duty, derived from an obedience to the will of hea- 
In, and from the regard we owe to our neighbour; and 


00: WT exceſs ought always to give place to real duty. 

wy Fi ſcrupulous regard to health is, indeed, a duty incum- 

tent on all; but, perhaps, more particularly to be attend- 
aid to by the learned and ingenious, as they are of all the 

tt molt ſubject to indiſpoſition. A delicate frame is very often 
2 ociated with a ſtrong intellect ; and a life of ſtudy, tho“ 
FO | life of labour, is not adapted, like that of the manual la- 
purer, to give elaſticity to the nerves, or vigour to the ani- 
gh Mal functions. But exceſſive eating, added to exceſſtve itn. 


| . muſt wear the machine much more than the ſubſtance 
which it is conſtituted can long endure. If it is not 


En broken in pieces, its wheels will be clogged, its ſprings 
oken, and the whole rendered uſeleſs and burthenſome. 
_ | - i BY e 
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of hirty, a ſufficient degree of experience of what may be 


Hife, to the animal œconomy, as to remark with accuracy 


puld not deem a ſcrupulous regard to health, though it 


pro. ie ſhould be obliged to confeſs, that the nominal pleaſures 
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It is recorded of Mr. Pope, that he was an immaderms 


eater, that he kept a filver ſaucepan to. dreſs daintie h 
himſelf in the intervals of his meals, aud that he died di! 5 


laucepan of lampreys. * 77 5 3 
Whatever part of the ſyſtem of human affairs we en! 
mine, one truth appears to pervade the whole complicas 
mais, which is, that there can be neither wiſdom nor d. 
pineſs, nor even enjoyment of the ſubordinate kinds, ink. 
pendently of moderation. In the moſt refined and elevate 
part of our conduct and purſuits, the fame truth is no leh 
viſible, than in the lower occupations of common life. Sx 
are the pleaſures of contemplation, delightful the excrcieſ 


of the mind in reading and reflection; but no pleaſure, ho e 


ever pure, mult be invariab'y purſued, till we are remont 


into the world of ſpirits, and are enabled to enjoy intelks | 1 


tual delights unalloyed and uninterrupted. 


2 * 
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No. CII. ox THE PRESENT STATE OF CONVERSATION 


——— 


: HERE is, perhaps, no method of improving the mind 
more efficacious, and certainly none more agrecablt 
than a mutual interchange of ſentiments in an elegant int 
animated converſation with the ſerious, the judicious, tit 
Learned, and the communicative. Light and heat are elicl. 
ed by the colliſion of minds. Fruths, which appeared dui 
in the ſolitude of the ſtudy, are no ſooner agitated in cos. 
verſation, than they affect the mind with the livelieſt in. 
preſſions. And it is one circumſtance which, in a peculi 
manner, recommends the mode of improvement by mutul 
diſcourſe, that the ſocial affections are no leſs powerfully & 
erted and exerciſed, than the powers of reaſon. By the 
diſplay of both, the heart and the underſtanding are at on 
improved. 3 = | | 225 ; 
- Such would be the deſcription of him who ſhould dere 
is ideas on the ſubject from a choſen few, or from his books 
But let him conlider converſation as it really appears in the 
living world, independently of theoretical and ſpeculatit 
xcfintment, and J fear, that, inſtead of finding it always i 


0. 14 
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% 
Wy bed with improvement, it will often appear to him a fer- ; 
8 fir 3 ; e ſource of corruption and degeneracy, 1 
ei young man who has juſt left his ſchool, fall of the 

| | 7 geas which the poets, philoſophers, and hiftorians of anti- 
an . ; bity ſupply, will probably bid adieu to them all at the 
at ip 1 me time that he takes leave of his maſter ; unleſs, indeed, 
10 s own choice ſhould lead him to cultivate an acquaintance 
inde Fith them in private. Suppoſe him to paſs from the ſchool 
el an univerſity. There, if be has ſp + 1t, he will of cour'e 
0 lch . 4 ek the company, and imitate the manners, of thoſe who 
wet obels a like fpirit, and who are alſo celebrated as men of 
e lion. The converſation will therefore turn upon the fub- 
hon. J © of horſes, dogs, drinking, dreffing, debauchery, of ca- 
Wn Ping the old gentleman at home cut” of his money to be 
elke pent in theſe laudable purpoſes, or of running in debt with 


E&edulous and unfortuaate tradeſmen. Such will be the 


_—_ | Sine contemplations, and the philoſophical topics of diſ- 


tourſe in the famed academic groves on the banks of the 


F108 ; Fan and the Iſis, and in the ſchools of ſcience. and theo- 


zy. Even doctors, profeſſors, tutors, and lecturers, induſ- 
Fougy avoid all topics connected with the ſpecies of learn- 


mil e and ſcience which they profeſs, and molt agr eeubly con- 
abe fcend: to expatiate, in the common and combination room, 
iu n dogs, hories, and all the refined amuſements of Granta 


;, ti: dad Rhedycina, Not but that there are a few who take a 
ict Pplcaſure in converſing on letters; but they are ſolitary mor- 
dus l, and theniſelves are Aligmatized, in the cant language 


cob. 
ſt im. 


gation with that of an unſufferable Bore. 
cular WES 


If our ingenuous youth ſhould be tranſplanted from in 


ut 1h urſery of a ſchool into the army, he will find the conver- 
yon, in almoſt every reſpect, ſimilar to that of the uni- 


y the 
ont re not the particular buſineſs of a military life, they will 


de ſometimes the topic of converſation among military men; 


Jeri WF bereas, ; in the univerſity, they are entirely laid aſidepleſt 
00k8 bey ſhould ſubject the academic to the imputation af pe- 
n the ann an imputat ion deemed infinitely more diſgraceful 


latiie 
5 * 


Van chat of genteel ignorance and faſhionable debauchery. 
bt Y Thould he be introduecd into the” ſociety, of nobles. and 


1 W TL; fe. 19; 


©: the place, with the name of Quiz zes, and their conver- 


ferſity. There will, indeed, be this difference, that as letters 
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concomitant ſports and amuſements, the favourite topics 


His Plato and his Tully will avail him little at the Cockpit, 
at a horſe. race, at a gaming: table, in the ſtud, and the dog. 
| kennel. Such places are the uſual reſorts of the ſpirited aud 


pectable, and faſhionable, i in private life. They ſhall be per. 


it mall be perceived. For what, indeed, are the method 


abſtruſe, nothing ſpeculative; ; no moral maxim or critical 


3 
— 


% E s s A Y 8. Ve. i 
legiſlators, he will {ill find dogs and Portes with all their 


of diſcourſe, Literature would be voted dulneſs ; morality, 
preaching ; philoſophy, nonſenſe ; and religion, hypoerif, 


faſhionable part of very great men ; of thoſe, whom the 
young, allured by the bri fancy of iheit career, would be 
moſt likely to follow. 

Let him proceed in his enquiry after this refined and ele. 
gant converſation, and frequent, according to the uſual in 
tercourſe of neighbourhood, the houſes of the rich, the ref. 


— 57 


{ons of ſenſe and virtue, and yet nothing ſhall paſs in their 
converſation from which any of the boaſted advantages of 


of paſſing time, among perſons of the belt repute and gen. 
teeleſt condition, while they think it indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to move in the vortex of faſhion ? Nothing grave, nothing 


remark, would be admitted in a polite circle of polite vil. 
tors. There i is evidently an uneaſineſs, a ſilence, an awk- 
wardneſs, a vacuity, till cards are introduced. It is not : 
harſh delineation of modern manners to affert, that in gene- 
ral, and even among thoſe who certainly have a right to 
eſteem, there appears to be no taſte for any thing that de- 
ſerves the name of refined and ingenious converſation. The 
time of a viſit is for the moſt part ſpent in repeating the 
doubtful news of the day ; in mere chat without conle- 
quence or connection; in eating, drinking, and crowning WF 5 
the whole with whiſt and quadrille. All this may be vey WR 

innocent and pleaſant as a relaxation; and the only pont Nor 


I maintain is, that the ſpecies of e e from which b 
improvement is to be derived, is not often found in ti: re 

preſent ſyſtem of viſiting and converſing. 1 5 
I know not whether our youth, were he to ſeek the ſo - 35” 


ciety of men in the profeſſions, would be certain of finding 
that ſort of converſe, from which philoſophers inform us 
fo much moral and intellectual i improvement is received. ſt 


0; MOR A. IL. oe , 
& 7 think, remarked by ſome one who went into the com- 
ay of the clergy at one of their feaſts, in hopes of finding 
| Shoog them that elegance and philoſophical ſpirit of con- 
Ie which he had in vain ſought among others, that no- 
ug was talked of with auy apparent animation, but the 
our of the veniſon, the fine reliſh of the hams, the rich- 
fs of the pyecruſt, and the excellence of the claret. Theſe, 
| indeed, canta the moſt cordial congratulations z and theſe, 
© terrupted only by the conjectures on the next vacancies 
El livings, ſtalls, and mitres, conſtituted the whole of the 
| Pear in a ſympoſium confiſting of the inſtructors of 
Emankind, If ſuch be the caſe, we are not to wonder that 
be ſublimer ſort of converſation is rarely to be found in the 
tmmon ranks, who are often too deficient in education, to 
he able to interchange-their ſentiments with any conſidera- 
| bl advantage to the mind or the morals — _ 
It is ſaid, that a celebrated wit had ſought the company 
A Addifon with uncommon ſolicitude, and with a hope of 
ing delighted with that fine humour which is ſo conſpi - 
duous in his writings; but that Addiſon did not talk tho“ 
r paid it off in drinking, which he did fo intemperately, 
that nature was obliged to throw off her load; upon which 
FKircumſtance the viſitor, on his departure, remarked, that 
good thing had come out of his mouth that night but 
e wine. Let it, however, be remembered by thoſe who 
og ſuch inftances in their own juſtification, that the cauſe. 
Addiſon's taciturnity was, a natural diffidence in the 
, [company of ſtrangers, to diſmiſs which he took his glaſs 
bore freely than he might otherwiſe have done; and that, 
mong a choſen few, his canverſation was at once improving 
ind delightful. . „ Ty „ 
In ſome circles it is poſſible to be a very excellent com · 
Epanion without uttering a ſingle ſentiment, or a ſingle word 
Eore than is neceſſary to repeat the toaſt. In theſe, indeed, 
the wit of a Swift, the humour of a Quin, and the fine phi- 
Pfophical ſpirit of an Addiſon, would not be deemed half 
| fo agreeable as the good natured eaſe of him who counts 
e hours but ſilently fits and inhales and exhales, through 


— . , ,“, 


f tube of clay, the ſmoke of tobacco. If ſuch perſons are 
t Pbilofophers, one might gueſs from their taciturnity that 


Ney are the diſciples of Pythagoras. 
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In the lower ranks of mankind we muſt not expect x is 
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finement. Liberal and ingenious ideas muſt have been i, 
lected by reading, before converſation can been advance» Þ 


the perfection of which it is capable. We readily there, Bj 


. .pardon thoſe defects which could not eaſily have be ſunri 
ed. We are nat, ſucpriſed at ribaldry, noiſe, and noni, el: 
ia the loctety. of tlie: vulgar, and of thoſe who ſeek rein ie 


5 


from bodily labour in coarſe mirth and unſelected ſocit H good 
But that perſons who have improved their reaſon, and vπ/i· inua 


have leiſure for all the refinments of intellectual pleaſu I ell un 


. ſhould-negle& the means of ſo much advantage and ſatisſi ere i 


tion as might be derived from converſation properly em. an i! 


ducted, is an additional inſtance of our folly, in difregardm i ty 


principal object of our mutual intercourſe, to render come. 
ſation a ſtudy and the effect of care and meditation, is 
defeat its purpoſe. But let it be remembered, that ti: 
improvement in converſation which I recommend, conti. 


diſpoſition. Cards are not diſapproved in general; nothing 
however light, while it is innocent, is totally prohibited 


up the many hours which we uſually ſpend in compaiy. 
_ Theſe things would: often preclude inſipidity, ſcandal, gam 
ing, and intemperance. Such would be their vaivabl 


; 4 ” 
condition 


it. I recommend no ſtiffneſs, no improper ſolemnity, « 
diſagreeable formality ; but eaſe, elegance, politeneſs, un 


but rational. 


the moſt obvious means of improving our happineſs and du ten 


85 = 8. | Impa 
I know it may be ſaid, that, as relaxation is often th ( It 1: 


butes no leſs to increaſe the pleaſure than the advantage d 
ted with ſenſe, taſte, learning, and with a communicatir 


and: all that I contend for is, that, where: circumſtances ad 
mit, and in a proper alteration, literature, the fine arts, naturd 
and moral philoſophy, hiſtory, and whatever exerciſes tit 
better powers of the underſtanding, ſhould contribute to il 


effects conſidered only negatively, But they would © 


more, they would exalt and refine the human mind, and 
would prove what man ſo often boaſts without exhibit; 
ſfufhczent proofs of it that he is an animal not only ſocuh 


be. 5; 
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| No. Clli. ON: GOODNESS OF HEART. 
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f HOEVER has ods accurate e on men 
and manners, will eaſily perceive, that the praiſe 
duet, of heart is uſually accompanied with an oblique 
; WE uaticn of intellectual imbecillity. T believe him to be a 
* ULmeaning man, ſays the malignant panegyriſt, and if 
re is any fault in him, it will be found rather in his head 
Jan in his heart. Nothing could be better contrived by a 
ty and envious world, to render this amiable quality 
memptible, than to repreſent it as the effect, or as the 
f renten of folly. - | | 
It is indeed true, that innocence and integrity are ber d 
ly accompanied with ſimplicity; ; not, howerer, with that 
ſort of ſimplicity which is ſometimes ſynony mous with fol- 
; but with an amiable openneſs of manners, which had 
, Uher loſe its objects, than obtain them by deceit; which 
i 15 the tongue boldly to ſpeak what the heart honeſtly 
Irceives. If we weigh the ſatisfactions of an open and 
right conduct, of a clear conſcience, and of that liberty | 
| hich we enjoy by thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, without 
Een and ſervile reſtraints, it will, I believe, be found, that 
| $1 ſunplicity 1 is true wifddom, * that the cunning at the : 
| Worldly wile is real and egregious imprudence. 
ES Goodneſs of heart, whether it be a natural or acquired 
| 4 odneſs, 1 is indeed, in every reſpec, the higheſt excellence. 
is the only quality which can reſcue human nature from 
Ec diſgrace and miſery of its wretched weakneſſes, and its 
/ Jowertu] tendencies to evil. It raiſes the poor worm, that 


2 


le | her wiſe crawls on a dunghill and ſtings and bites his 
4 etched companions, to an exalted place in the ſcale of 
d 


ing, and cauſes him to aſſimilate with the divine nature. 
E hal echibit to my yourhful readers, whole hearts are yet 
| Wiceptible of whatever bias they chuſe to give them, twa 
aracters: in one of which appeared goodnets of heart, | 
| 7 in the other, worldly wiſdom or cunning, or the art 


g tor the ſake of profit. If any one ſhould Helts 
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tate in chuſing whether of the two ſhall be his model, he yl hi 


not heſitate at beginning a reformation of himfelf, foe bem 
depend upon it, that his own heart ſtauds greatly i in veal 


ö | ? 2" 538 T 5 N 
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amendment, | i . 
Serpens (for ſuch let us ; ppole to be his name) haz mm A 


ſuaded himielf that he ſees farther into things than the Ip 


of his ſpecies. He conſiders religion as prieſt-craft, na uc 


lity as the invention of politicians, and taſte and literanſÞ ple 


as the amuſement of fools. His philoſophy, and all h e v 


better purſuits and ideas, are (circumſcribed within lm e 


extremely narrow. Pleaſure and intereſt are his chief go 
his only objects of ſerious purſuit; and in the attainng 
of theſe he is not ſcrupulouſly delicate. There i is, indeed, ufff 
virtue or good quality, the appearance of which he d 
not aſſume ; becauſe while mankind are weak enough uſ 


of his dirty deſigns. All the neighbours deteſt him; 


judge and eſteem men according to moral and religious "oy fe 
Jjudices, a plauſible appearance is effentially neceſſary to he Pner 
ceſs in life. External decency is his higheſt aim. Since en, 
or ſound principles would but retard his purpoſes. CW $r; 


lic 


paſſion he never felt, and is equally a ftranger to love , 
Fatec 


friendſhip, though he is always profeſſing them to perfond | 


fortune and diſtinction, whomhe idolizes with religious 5! 

| ration; and this is the only ſentiment which he feels, bord ty s 
ing upon religion. Aoca 
By a life ſpent in abject ſer viliry, i in courting a capricoo ora 
world, in deceiving the credulous, in contriving ſchems (pt his p 
advantage or pleaſure, aud in hardening his conſcience, i 7 ate 
has at laſt, in his fiftieth year, obtained ſome promoters eddie 
and accumulated a handſome ſum of money. But he c] av] 
not enjoy it now he is poſſeſſed of it. The ſame grep Paid 
ſelfiſhneſs which taught him to debaſe his ſoul in purſun T # a 
| Intereſt and private gratification, {till operates on his cr een 
duct, and renders him a complete miſer. Though be lu | ele 
Jong enjoyed a competency, he never had ſpirit enough ; 5% 
marry. He was afraid of the expence. He hates his c of t! 
tions, becauſe he thinks they expecthis fortune at his decedlt * never 
He has made no real friends, though he has deceived tu Wight 
ſands, by profeſſing friendſhip for the eaſier accompliſbm ics 


he envies every one of them who appears to be happic that 
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Din walignity, with fears, anxieties, and covetouſneſs. He 
ars, however, the character of a ſhrewd and ſenſible man, 


e it his bubble. His advice is conſidered as an oracle in 
* pecuniary buſineſs, and no attorney would be half ſo 
ach conſulted, if he did not render himſelf almoſt inacceſ- 
Ile by the moroſeneſs of his temper. As in his youth, 
ewas all ſubmiſſion and gentleneſs, and perfectly flcilled in 
She celebrated art of pleaſing; ſo now, when the fnaſque is 
% longer neceſſary, his natural diſpolition breaks out in 
Wl its horid deformity, But the miſery which he occaſions 
Pall around him, falls upon himſelf, by the juſt retributiou 
Providence. The heart, which has been the receptacle 
f every vice and every meanneſs, is always the ſcat of unea- 


ner feelings, which uſually characterizes that fort of ſhrewd 
en, who are celebrated in the world as men who Lnou, 
er ſ well, may, indeed, guard them from pungent 
alliction; but it is itſelf a curſe molt devoutly to be depre- 
Simplicius was the fon of parents remarkable for the p:. 
iy and: regularity of their lives. He received a liberal e- 
Avcation in its moſt comprehenſive form, and found every 
Woral inſtruction which he derived from books, and from 
his preceptor, confirmed by example at home. All his de- 
icate ſenſibilities were gradually nurſed to a ſtate of per- 


Piety and virtue of his family, in which ſuch reſpect was 


ey a looſe or improper idea was ever uttered in his preſence, 


4 + . 


c ef the world laughed and pitied. Simplicius, however, had 
a verer any reaſon to repent. His children ; re his chief de- 
bo WWight ; but he loves his friends with ſincere and unalterable 
ffection; and there is no ſpecies of diſtreſs which he does 


L: 5 


al ot pity and relieve to the belt of his power. The amia- 
N leneſs of his manners, and the regularity of his conduct, 


Vor, II. 


% ſelf, which indetd they all do; for his heart is torn 


& ſenſation. The ſtupid inſenſibility with reſpe& to the 
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Wection by the innocence and temperance of his life; by the 
aid to him while a boy, that not a word that could con - 
Wc married early, and obeyed the dictates of his heart in 


electing a moſt amiable woman of beauty, ſenſe, and tem. 
Wer, but of little or no fortune. The ſhrewd and wiſe men 
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can ſeldom be ſupplied by any worldly policy. With th} Y | 
powerful recommendation he has made his way to emineg 
and enjoys his ſucceſs with the trueſt reliſh. It is, inded 


mon ſenſe and common honeſty. He knew of no obliqu 


. — 
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rits, and by no means equal to many of the brutes, who 6 
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gave him the adyantage of character, the want of wü“ i 


unembittered by any reflection of ſiniſter motives. of ſe. 
ing it. He always proceeded in the ſtraight road of cn 


ties; for, indeed, he found the art of life very plain u 
ealy, and by no means ſuch as requires the precepts of 
Machiav®. His heart and his underſtanding are both « 
cellent; and, eo-operating with each other, have conduct | 
him to happidleſs through the flowery paths of innocence, (ſ 


His heart has been a perpetual ſpring of agreeable ſenſat. tes 
ons to himſelf, and to all who were ſo fortunate as to be 
lied to him by kindred, by affinity, by acquaintance, ou * 
the courſe of his negociations. A good conſcience vil on 
cauſe the evening of life to cloſe in the ſweeteſt ſerenity, a oh 
the day has been diſtinguiſhed by unclouded ſunſhine, . 1 
Whatever the ſhort. eee votaries of avarice and amb. x wy 
Lon may aſſert, there is do doubt, but that real goodne Lan 
of heart is the nobleſt ornament of humarr nature, and ue. 
leaſt fallible ſource of permanent ſatisfaction. I have o. : by 
ten therefore lamented, that in the courſe of what is call WS BY 
a liberal education, very little attention has been paid u ny 
aur beſt ſchools to the culture of the heart. While goo WEE mp 
feeds have been ſown in the underſtanding, the heart ha WS 8 
been ſuffered to be over-run with weeds and briars. lu n 2 
truth, learning and abilities, without goodneſs of heart, con. 5 1 
ititute that kind of wiſdom which is fooliſhneſs in the! Geht 


af reaſon and of God. Without goodneſs of heart, man, 
however accompliſhed, is ſo far from being but a little lower 
than the angels, that he is ſcarcely above the accurſcd {pi 


ten exhibit moſt amiable inſtances of a good heart i in thy 
virtues of gratitude, ſincere affection, and 8 NO, 
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. CIV. on THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. Ei] 
— — — — — — —— | . 
r portraits of the ancient Athenians, painted from the kit 

JW life by the artifts of the times, had deſcended to the WL 


We ſent age, they would M5} univerial notice, and - | 


Noe been juſtly conſidered asjaviluable. The productions, wha 
Swever, of the pencil are not proof againſt the corroſions 4 
time; but though we have no orig inal pictures of the 114 
Erlons of the ancient Athenians, we have admirable ſcetch- | la | 


© of their minds delineated by Theophraſtus. I do not 
Wean deſcriptions of heroes, philoſophers, or poets. They 
We to be found in the writings of the hiſtorian. Theophraftus 
Es taken his pictures from private and common life; from 


Leerſons too obſcure to adorn the page of hiſtory, but who 
. onſtitute ſubjects well adapted to the purpoſe of him who 
- WW Kudies the anatomy of human nature. It is, indeed, ex- 
1 


W emely curious and amuſing to diſcover ſtrokes of charac- 
Fer in the citizens of Athens, who lived above two thou- 
And years ago, exactly ſimilar to the manners of the pre- 
nt day, as they appear in London, and in other parts f 
i Rrilized Europe. ” | 5 | . 
Theophraſtus entered on the undertaking of delineating 


i | | Ke characters of his countrymen at the age of ninety-nine ; 
„ Page at which he had treaſured up a multitude of ideas 
ben converſe and obſervation. 5 His deſign was to ſtigma- 
1 de follies, foibles, and little vices, rather than atrocious 
„ ines. He meant, as he informs us himſelf in his preface, 


hat poſterity ſhould learn from the patterns which he ſhould 
: Wave them, to judge of characters with accurate diſcrimi- 
gation, and to ſelect ſuch perſons for friendſhip and ac- 
aaintance as might communicate excellence equal to their 
Pen, by exciting a fpirit of generous emulation. 
Iwill tranſeribe a ſingle extract for the amuſement of 
Ay reader, defiring him to keep in his mind the idea, that 
de writer of the character, and the perſon characteriſed, 
| Led above three hundred years before the Chriſtian era. 
* will alſo be proper, in order to receive all the pleaſure 


which the perulal of Theophraſtus is capable of afford 


now taught, i is no modern diſcovery; but is, at all ting 
the genuine offspring of meanneſs and ſelf. intereſt. 


in the company of another, which tends, indeed, to pi 4 
| ſtudies it, is ſuch an one as, after having ſaluted a man; q 


and admired him ſufficiently, takes him! 2y both huis hag 


. 8 ain; nor does he take leave after all without & thou 


E S S AM Y- 8. No. -Y 
that the reader ſhould conſider, whether many feature; 1 
the character have not fallen under his own obſervation, 
The following paſſage is taken from his ſection on tv 
Art of Pleaſing ; and ſhews, that this boaſted art, as hi WW. 


The art of pleaſing,“ ſays he, is a kind of behariag 5 
pleaſur e, but not for the beſt of purpoſes. The perſon wb S 
great way off, and called him the bet man in the ven 


and will not let him go; but ACCOMPAnYIDE bim a liv 
way, aiks when he ſhall have the pleaſure of iceing him: 


compliments and praiſes. When he is called in as a 
bitrator, he is not only deſirous of pleaſing the 1 8 
whoſe fide he appears, but the adverfary alio, that ba na 4 
ſeem to be the common friend of beth. He tells a for Krit 


gentleman, that he really ſpeaks the language with a bet at 
accent than the natives. When he is invited to dinner, ls e., 
infiſts upon the gentleman 's letting the little children c r 4; 
in, and the moment he ſees them, he declares, they al A iti 
more like their father than one fig is like another; ade Kat 


king them Py the hand, he kiſſes them, and makes then cor 
next to hi m, and plays with them himſelf, ſaying, hire er 


little trinket for one, and here is a little hatchet for th 3 4 unc 
other ; and he lets them fall aſleep on his lap, lee: ning, 1 
be highly delighted, thoug] h he fits on thorns all che wii 0 , 11 
He ſhaves his hace very often; he keeps his teeth accu f, 


ly clean; lays aſide his clothes, even while they are 20 
becauſe = taſhion is changed, and takes care t9 be pt | 
fumed with the beſt perfume. In all public places bet 
ſeen talking, or fitting, with the pr incipal pertons, NC 
is not conſiſtent with my deſign to fill my paper with ci 
tions, or it would he eaſy to produce many ancient! piece 
from this moral Pinter, which deſerve to be highly cit 
ed on account of their age and curiofity. . IT ke paintup 


them partake of the caricatura. 
Bot though I commend the l as curioſities I would 
i 

1 for imitation. Whether they Jun e undergone 
utilation or tranſpoſition, or whether the author, in ex- 
eme old age, had not ſpirits to review what he wrote, it 
not caſy to determine: but it is certain, that there is 
Iten a total want of connection, and that many ſtrokes are 
Wnmitted not at all deſcriptive of the character to which 
ey are applied. Indeed it appears probable, that the cha- 


0 ers were real ones, and the remarks perſonal. So that 
W t ouch the author began with a general foible or folly, yet, 
i rluing the model from which he drew in all its parts, he 
Was led, by an accurate delineation of the whole, to ſome 
al eularities not at all connected with the e 


atures of the general character deſcribed, 


WS \Vith reſpect to the ſtyle of this little book, I canrot 
na cocer any beauties fo peculiarly ſtriking as could induce. 
0 | 3 Friſtotle to change this author's name from T'yrtamus t 
N £ Pat of Theophraſtus. There were, however, it is proba- 
eee, in his other works, ſome very diſtinguiſhed excellencics 
Wo F diction, ſince they procured him, f from one of the ber 
1 + itics whom the world ever ſaw, a name, which ſignthed, 
N 1 at he expreſſed himſelf like a god. Diogenes Laertius 
nl 2 forms us that he wrote no fewer than two hundred and 
8 enty books; but ſcarcely any of them have eſcaped the 


1 Ind of envious time. The characters we may venture to 
e agine are greatly mutilated, and many of them loſt. It 


rat * faults only, he wrote another, in which he has repre- 
mM ; Fc to the view the more amiable picture of virtuous 
115 Iq agreeable characters. Very high commendat ions are 
* Bid to his Treatiſe on Plants and Stones; but it is but 
oe read, fince the great improvements Which have been 
W ade by the moderns in the ſcience of botany. Upon tlie 


Whole of his character, Caſaubon appears to have remarked 
Dith jultice, that he was worthy of that age which produ- 
ed the glorious triumvirate, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle. 
FS commentaries have been written to facilitate the 
1 


uſt be owned, are rather in the Flemiſh e many 


no means be underſtood to praiſe them as perfect, or as 


indeed, ſuppoſed, that as in this treatiſe he has repreſent- 
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reading of the characters; but I cannot help thinkins, ü q | 


; Ts. 
þ =» q | 
i? vil E L 
% " 


this is one of the few ancient. books, in the illuitration 4 | 2 
which learuing 18 leſs e than A Knowledge t 


WOrld. | 


. 
— 


rr 


No. CV. oN SEVERAL PASSAGES IN THE TNA 


OR MANUAL OF PEE TAL EA | 


en. 


HERE is PROS any of the philoſophical 10 


which has not adopted ſome abſurdity amidſt a ga 


variety of wiſe and valuable doctrines. Like all in- ende 


and ſelectors of their own ſyſtems, they have been hure 
to exceſs, and have diſgraced the rational parts of tha 
philoſophy by far-fetched refinements, or by foolith ten 
which could originate only in the madneſs of enthuſil al 
The ftoical ſyſtem, be antiful and noble as it is in a gen 


„ew, abounds' with blemiſhes which have almoſt rendent 


it contemptible. It may, indeed, he ſaid, in vindicatione 


them, that they haze a tendency to raiſe and firengthen lk 


man nature; while the errors of many other {yttems teu 


only to indulge its paifions, and to increaſe its infirmits, 
I ſhall oreſent my reader with a few extracts from th 


admirable Enchiridion; diveſting them of the abſurd do 
| trines, and retaining only what is really practicable an . 


intereſting to mankind at large, independently of any pl 


loſophical ſyſtem. The paſlages are well known to the len 
ed, to whofe not ice it would be ſuperfluous to addreſs then 


They are more particularly intended for the uſe of th 
young ; and of thoſe who, from their engagements int 


tive or commercial life, have not time for the ſtudy of Epic 


tetus. Readers of this deſcription will, J hope, find then 
not only very curious but uſeful foocitiiens of heathen wi 


dom. I ſhall tranfertbe the few paſſages which the limits d 


my paper will admit from the tranſlation of a lady, who hi 
long done honcur to her ſex, and to Engliſh literature. 
r Require not things to happen as you wiſh ; but wilt 


oe ng to happen as they do happen, and you will go on wel 


„ Nemember- that you muſt behave in life as at an ent 
tainn nent. Is any thing biought- round to you? bay 


| 7 b. 105. „%% 3 Es 00 | 91 

a hand and take your ſhare with moderation. Does it 
. by you? Do not ſtop it. Is it not yet come? Do 
. 1 3 ſtretch forth your deſire towards it, but wait till it reach- 
| you. Thus do with regard to childres, to a wite, to pub- 
potts, to riches ; and you will be ſome time or other a 
% / partner of the feaſts of the gods. 

Remember that you are an actor in a drama, of ſuch 
Ind as the author pleaſes to make it. If ſhort, of a ſhort 
Wc ; if long, of a long one. If it be his pleaſure) you ſhould 
1 a poor man, a cripple, a governor, or a private perſon, 
t that you act it naturally. 
well the character alligned » you. 
deer "er 

Wo 4 « If you have an earneſt deſire of attaining to ile. 
ö N prepare yourſelf from the very firſt to be lus ghed at, 

de ſneered by the multitude, to hear them . « he is 
Warned to us a pluloſopher all at once, and, “ whence this 
Percilious look?“ Now, for your part, do not have a 
Percilious look indeed; but {till keep ſteadily to thoſe 
* F th ngs wich appear belt to you, as oue appointed BY God 


To chuſe it, is an- 


m ibis tation, For remember, if you adhere to the ſame 
int, thoſe very perſons who at firſt ridiculed, will after- 

„ids admire you; but if you are conquered by them, you 

ll iacur a double ridicule. 

When a neighbour's boy has had a flight accident, 

1 Noben a cup, for inſtance, we are preſently ready to ſay 

rl 8 Theſe are things that will happen.” Be aſſured then, 

an Pat when your own cup is likewiſe broken, you ought ta 


alfected juſt as when another's cup is broken. Transfer 
Pis in like manner to other things. Is the child or wife 
another dead? There is no one who would not ſay, 
Ez This is an accident, to which human nature is liable 
EY if any one's own child happens to die, it is preſently, 
1 Alas, how wretched am I!“ 


þ red, \ how we are affected on Waage the ſame concerning 
ers. 


, WE ia per” on had delivered up your body. to any one 
«it om he had met in the way, you would certainly be an- 
vel . And do you feel no ſhame in delivering up your own = 
un ind te be diſconcerted and confounded by any one who 


F 


4. : 


Fra to give you i language? 


For this 1s your buſt incſs, to 


But it ſhould be remems 
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purity, and not in a loventy manner, nor negligen thy nor 
hav! our to You wrſcelt, which you may e both alone an 

in company. _ 

_ pariſons. If you are able, by your own convertatih 

41 ferent from yours, be ſilent. 


if not, as far as you are able. 


manners. For he aſſured, that if a perſon be ever fo {0 ind 
himſelf, yet if his companion be infected, he w ho cours 


ef Your dd Hot. make ener about Ne is fail of mou bs 


No. 19, 


Duties are univerſally meafured by relations. I; a 
one a father? In this are implied, as due, taking care 
him, ſubmitting to him in all things, patient'y receinnÞ 
his reproaches, his correction. But he is a bad father | 
your natural tie then to a good father? No; but to af. 
ther. Is a brother unjuſt? Well: preſerve your own 2 N 
tion towards him; conſider not what he does, but what j ff Pur 
are te do. In this manter you will find, from the idea Pig! 
a neighbour, a citizen, a general, the correſponding dit u 
if you accuſtom yourſelves to ror ak the ſeveral w 
lations. 

It is incumbent on every one to offer libations and fi 
crifices conformably to the cuſtoms of his country, wi 


beyond his ability. 
640 Immediately preſcribe fois character and form gf { be. 


„ We muſt not difcourſe on any of the common inbje 
of gladiators, or horſe races, or athletic champions, 0 
feaſts, the vulgar topics of converſation ; but princely ak 
not of men, ſo as either to blame, or pr aiſe, or make cout 


bring over that of your company to proper ſubjects : bit 
if you happen to be taken among gone of ideas total 


Let not your laughter be much, nor on many oct. 

ons, nor profuſe. Avoid wearing, if RO altos my 
« Avoid public and vulgar entertainments : but, if eie 

ks 

an occaſion calls you to them, keep your attention upon 
Rretch, that you may not imperceptibly flide into vag 


d 


HEM. him will be infected likewiſe. 

Before marriage preſerve yourſelf pure; but do 10 
Giereſere be troubleſome, and full of reproofs, to thole wo EE 
are liceritions, nor frequently boaſt that you \ yourſelf are nd Bp 
en e perſon tells you; that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks i . 


« 8 44 
4 — > — 


) 
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1 rer; “ He does not know my other faults, elſe he would 


t have mentioned only theſe,” 


. In parties of converſation, avoid 4 ent and ex- 


ae mention of your own actions and dangers; for, hows» 
. fer agreeable it may be to yourſelf to mention the riſques 
bu have run, it is not equally agreeable to others to hear 


Pur adventures. Avoid likewiſe an endeavour to excite 
ser; for this is a ſlippery point, which may throw 


; ; du into vulgar manners; and beſides, may be apt to leſ- 
ſen you in the eſteem of your acquaintance. Approaches 
J ⁰ indecent diſeourſe are likewiſe dangerous. Mhenever, 
etore, a any thing of this ſort happens, if there be a pro- 
ger opportunity, rebuke him who makee advances that way; 
, at leaſt, by lence and bluining,, and a forbidding loo, 
ew yourſelf diſpleaſed by ſuck talk 

© © If you are {truck by. the appearance of any promiſed 
alu, guard, yoprielt againk - beine Hints away by it; N 


Wine delay: 1 ben be ing to your: Mind: bot ll points of hos j 


hich you w 1?! repent and zeproach 3 yourſclf, after you have 
Mjoyed it ; andet before you, in oppolition to taeſe, how 
eu will rejoice and applaud vourſelf, if you abſtain. An 
ben, though it ſhould appear to you a caſonable gratifica- 
Fon, take heed, that its entieing and agreeable and atras- 


Treat a victory. 


. ought to be doue, never un the bei. Ng ſeen to do it, 
Koen though the world ſhould make a Wrong ſuppoſition 


f out it; for if you do nat act right, hun the action itfelf; 


Nat if you do, Why are you afraid of thoſe who cenſure you 
5 ron zly by 


lich you might have ſupported. 


4 . 


Hat, in wich you ſhall enjoy the pleaſure, and chat, i in 


hre force may not ſubdue vou; but ſet in oppoſition to this, | 
Sow much better it is, to be conlcions ot; } having gained fo 


* When you do any thing from a- cle ear judgment ths 


; if y ou have aſſumed any. character have your ſtrength, 
Dou have both made an ill figure in Me and quitted one 


| $4 Women, trom fourteen years old, are flattered with : 
b ben title of miſtreſs by the men, Therefore, perceiving that 
are regarded as only qualified to give the men pleature, 
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and ſlightly ;_ and our whole attention be Inguges-! in ti 


among the unlearned about theorems ; but act conform; 
to them. Thus, at entertainments, do not talk how periosi 
ought to eat; but eat as you ought. There is great dargr 


they have eaten; but, inwardly digeſting their fo, 
they outwardly produce wool and milk. Thus, ther 
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purpoſe, and fix day after day in which you will atteac u 


94 FDD No. | 8 
they begin to adorn themſelves ; and in that to phat al 
their hopes. It is worth while, therefore, to fix our atten, 


on on making them ſenſible that they are eſteemed for ,þ 


thing elfe, but the appcarante of a decent, aud model, b alf 
eee 2 yer F090 

% It is 4 mark of want of genius; to Tpend much times | 
things relating to the body; as to be long in our exerci 
in eating and drinking; "Theſe ſhould be done incident [1 


care of the underftanding: *© © 
Never call yourſelf a philoſopher; nor talk 4 great dei 


in immediately throwing out what you have not Ciceld 
And if any one tells you, that you know nothing, and yu 
are not nettled at it, then you may be ſure that you 1" 
begun your buſineſs, 

Sheep do not produce the graſs, to Now how mn 


x 


fore, do you likewiſe not ſhew theorems to the unlearnd 65 : 


but the actions produced by tem, after they have | been d. 5 5 1 
geſted. ſeen: 
4 The condition and e ee of a vulgar pere nr 1 | I 
that be never expects either benefit or hurt from him . 


but from externals. The condition and characteriſtie dA py ie. 


philoſopher are, that he i= es all hurt and benefit iron . 
himfelf. = 
„Whatever rules you have deliberately propoſe 1 
yourſelf for the conduct of life, abide by them as ſo maj 0 
laws, and as if you would be guilty of impiety in i 12 
greſſing any of them; and do not regard what any on 0 
ſays of you, for this, Sos all, is no concern of yours. He 5 
long will you defer to think yourſelf worthy of the 6 * 
bleſt i improvements, and in no inſtance to tranlgreſs the d. ia 
tinctions of reaſon ? You are no longer a boy, put a N 0 0 4 
man. If, therefore you will be negligent and othful, and * 
always add procraſtination to Procraſtination, purpole t0 ik 
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ling and dying, perſevere in being one of the vulgar, 
inttant, then, think yourſelf worthy of living as a man 


Fl Fbeſt, be to you an inviolable law. And if any inſtance 


eber that now is the combat, now the Olympiad comes 
nor can it be put off; and that, by once being worſted 
! | al giving way, proficiency is loſt; or, by the contrary, pre- 
i | | 


od. Thus Socrates became perfect, improving himſelf 
every thing, attending to nothing but reaſon. - And, 
F the 1 | 5 : 
as one defirous of becoming a Socrates. a 

ES Upon all occaſions we ought to have this ſaying of So- 


SY s 


e es at hand, © O Crito ! if it thus pleaſes the gods, thus _ 
wh 77} 


they cannot.“ 
a ual is in g | | 
ond with pithy remarks ; ſuch as ſuggeſt much more 


le ſraind of a reflecting reader than meets the cur. The 
ih much droſs. The uncouth manner in which the con- 


ed many from peruſing them, who would have found 


ie valuable matter were extracted, and preſented to their 
mr, with accuracy; but at the fame time, with all the 
41 ments of an elegant and flowing diction. I ſhould in- 


als of thoſe who are in the courſe of their education, if 
Hon e one paſſage, like thoſe cited above, were ſelected as a 


ert to the ſcriptures themſelves, the writings of the ſto- 


; Ihamiliation and wretchedneſs into which it is prone to 
12 by natural degeneracy, inherent weaknels, and acquir- 
1 3 | 


le t0 orruption. They operate on the mind like thoſe medi- 


nen the body which are called bracers, or corroboratives; 


4 
1 Ws 


— 1 ſelf, you will inſenſibly continne without, proficiency ; 
en up, and a proficient. Let whatever appears to be 


of pain or pleaſure, or glory or diſgrace, be ſet before vou, 


jugh you are not yet a Socrates, vou ought, however, to 


be! Anytus and Melitus may kill me indeed, but hurt. 
c conferences of Epictetus, from which, indeed, the 
great meaſure collected, quaint as they appear, 
however, as it happens inthe richeſt mines, is ſurround- 
ces appear in a tranſlatign, however excellent, has de- 


perſeverence amply rewarded. I cannot therefore help 2 
Ping, for the ſake of liberal and ſtudious young men, that 


We, think it an excellent mode of improving the minds and 


or ſubject on which the. preceptor might expatiate, 


ontribute moſt to raiſe and reſcue human nature from 
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quality, or to teach a writer how to infuſe it into his work 


thors, in whom both the obſervations of others, and our ot 
55 feelings, have diſcovered it, Es, indeed 1 is the only nt 


| thologize, owe all their excellence to the ſelection of words 


nn ee rn me 
— " - 
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and ſurely that philoſ ophy: ought to be encouraged by e 
moraliſt and ſtateſman,” which bun neryes do virtue a 1 
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14 * 1 1 4 Ee bs. "BE | a * 2 a 2 1 9 * 


POSI. mn 


- iy. there i is in Le en an exquiſite ſcent, and j 
fome fruits a delicious flavour, to expreſs which n 
lavguage has a name; ſo there is in ſtyle a ſweetne(s ml 
a delicacy which pF deſcription, and can oy; be per 
eitel by the ſenſibility of taſte, 
But though it may be difficult to analyſe this agre⸗ a 


yet it is by no means equally arduous to point out a fen 


thod of communicating it; and though it is not to be ay e 
e 

by didactic and formal precepts, it may be acquired by tx er 
contagious influence of a captivating example. | 1 
3 43 le | 

Sweetneſs is chiefly to be found in lyric poetry; bu: WES... 
by no means confined to it. Though Voſlius is of pan | ob 
that ſweetneſs is peculiar to lyric, as gravity to the cw ik 
 limplicity to the paſtoral, ſoftneſs to the elegiac, joe 1:1 i HM 
to the comic, pathos to the tragic oo bitteracls to tlie lair 0 
and pungency to the epigrammatic ; yet I rather think tu 1 
they all admit on ſome occaſions, ſomething of this capi- BWW n 
vating quality. Homer, who furniſhes models of cao 
ſtyle, often mixes, among his ruder beauties, a delicate Lucie 


neſs of diction, which, beſides its own inherent power 6 cu! 
pleaſing, embelliſhes all the rougher parts by the power " With: 6; 
Contr alt. | : q lica 

Theocritus is all ſweetneſs ; and if a reader, with BZ Ho 
good ear, ſhould not underſtand the bard of Syracuſe, . ile: 
might full be delighted with the delicious honey of the Do a d þ 


dialer. f Pore, 


Wont 
* man 
* 0 


Many of the little but elegant een in the un. 


which convey enchanting muſic to the ear. They [ce 
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I geed- to trickle like liquid honey from the honeycomb, and 
4 e peculiar beauties of the Greek language, that it is dit- 


q ult to write on ſubjects connected with pleaſure, love, and 


t | the object repreſented. 


eos. The bacchanalian ſongs of modern times partake 


i Hodern bacchanals have thought it poſſible that their joys 
| Rould admit of delicacy, The ſongs, therefore, which have 


Wy been of a coarſer kind, and ſuch as neceſſarily excluded 


i Batchus as he is rudely repreſented on a fign-poſt, and not 
M he is deſcribed by the poets and ſculptors of antiquity, a 
"WW Bo! graceful and elegant figure. Anacreon, after all, like 


Wc Greek epigrammatiſts, muſt be acknowledged to owe 
* Noch of kis ſweetneſs to a language, which cannot be other- 
W:ic then ſweet on certain ſubjects, without unnatural vio- 
Hec. The Latin language, though ſuſceptible of peculiar 


get of Athens, Toma, and Doris, But fill there are many 
thors in it, who have derived muchof the power of pleafing 
e human race, during near twenty centuries, from the 


pour ſwectneſs of their ſtyle. 


> 
4%. 


BY Catullus, I believe, deſerves to be mentioned among the 
of thoſe who have emulated the Greeks in their diſtia- 


culated to give boys a true taſte for ſweet compoſition, if 


et dh i U e accency of the poet's ſentiments had been equal to the 


licacy of his ſtyle. 


+) R's & . ' 
1 Horace was a very Proteus in the circumſtances of a ver- 
„ile and variegated dition. His odes abound wi h ſtanza, 


ot | Id his other works with heroic verſes, which evidently 


, Wgnity, he would have approached his rival, But he was 


an of pleaſure, and his favourite ſtyle is that in which 
lee 1 Vor. II. N K | "- | 


s without auy affectation in the writers; for ſuch are 
| buty, without ulng ſuch expreſſions as, beſides their real 
Waning, excite an idea of ſweetneſs by their found, ſimilar 
V 3weetnels is the peculiar excellence of the joyous bard of 
&: 7 little of thoſe delicate charms which diſtinguith a ftyJe 


July Anacreontic. It does not indeed appear, that thie 


Ker written to enliven and ſtimulate their mirth, have uſu- 


ecetneſs of compoſition. They ſeem to have conſidered a 


licacy, is certainly leſs capable of ſweetneſs than the dia- 


Egihed excellence. Few books would have been better 


oe, that if he had choſen to vie with Virgil in ſtrength and 
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he celebrates love and wine, In this there is a remark 


all readers have been charmed with them; and Julius 80. 


be the autbor of them than of all Pindar's odes, or than he 


reader of taſte will immediately obſerve, that Herodotu 


of ſweetneſs. 


worſt manner of Grotius, Jchannes Secundus, and Pon! 
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ſweetneſs; and I now not whether the curigſa felicitas u L | 
that chagin of his writings which reſulted from ſtudy zu 
happineſs united, may not be ſaid to conſiſt in Naegtneh and 
delicacy. Such i is the delightful ſweetneſs of the int 
ode of the fourth book, and the fourth of the third, thaz 


liger, a very warm orxitic, has aſſerted, that he had rather 


elevated to the rank of a monarch. It is I think certain 
that many of the odes of Horace, and many of the work 
of other poets of equal fame, have delighted mankind fron 
one generation to another, far leſs by their ſentiments tha 
by thoſe congenial beauties, a ſweetneſs of language, a dil. 
cate choice of words, and a wel] modulated collocation, 

The modeſt bard of Mantua indiiputably owes his in 
fluence over the human mind to his talent in attempering 
in a moit judicious union, ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, and the nice} 
delicacy, with the moſt majeſtic grandeur. 

Among the proſe writers of Greece and Rome, even 


-» Of: 


and Xenophon, Cæſar and Cicero, claim the firſt place inth 
excellence of a ſweet ſtyle. The two Plinies and Paterculu 
have a conſiderable ſhare of it. Thucydides, Salluſt, aut 
Tacitus are too fond of auſterity to admit any great port 


Many of the modern Latin poets have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the ſweetneſs of their verſe. Some of then 
Hans, however, carried it to exceſs, avd have written m the 


nius. Sweetnels ought to be diſtinguiſhed from Juſcig 
neſs ; the one affects us with the ſenſations durably agret 
ble; the other quickly cloys and palls the appetite. 
Ihe eminent French writers who certainly pens 
 bave diſplayed a remarkable ſweetneſs of ſtyle. The Jr 
ans can fcarcely compoſe without dif playing it. "Hh wi 
has formed a taſte for this quality, will find it fully gl 
tied in the writings of Fontaine, Metaſtaſio, and, indce,l 
all the celebrated authors of France and Italy. Thel e fa. 
tions, in modern tines, have been more de fective in l frag 


22 
* 


nich is to pleaſe. 3 
Though the French are diſpoſed to deny the Englihh the 
: $ raiſe of taite I cannot help thinking, that we have writers 


8 1 ud nerve, than in any of the ſofter qualities, the purpoſe of 


hich cn adorn compoſition. Our Addiſon, like ſome of 


Feueacy, and that grace which is formed to pleaſe the hu- 
van mind, under all the re volut ions of time, of faſhion, and 


h pf a capricious taſte. It is not only the excellent matter 
ben produces the effect of pently compoiing our paſſions 
"WW $rliile we are reading Addiſon ; but it is alſo that ſweet 
q Ale, which cannot be read and taſted without communica- 
nrg to the mind ſomething of its own equability. Sir Wil- 
am Temple was, indeed, the model of Addiſon, and he is 
"| Scmarkable for the ſweetneſs of his ſtyle, eſpecially if he is 
compared with the writers of his own time. 
Au our eminent poets have judiciouſly mingled ſweet- 
3 5 ols with ſtrength, and grace with dignity. Waller has 
Wo ſually obtainecl the praiſe of ſweetneſs; but he has been 
i. Freatly exceeded by his ſuccelſors in this and every other 
un evecies of poetry. If that fort of genius which conſtitutes 
Homer, a Shakeſpeare, a Milton, has not been common 
. mong us; yet the ſubordinate ſpecies, which is diſplayed 
nn elegant mediocrity, and in what we call pretty and plea- 
ang opuſcula, has no where more aboundet. 
a It appears to me that the latter writers of proſe have ra 
„ber affected the maſculine and nervous, than the ſweet and 
1 Fraceful. The late Mr. Harris is, indeed, an exception; 
or he collected the pureſt honey from the flowers of Attica. 
«i Ude author of Fitzoſborne's Letters has exbibited both 
Face and ſweetneſs: and I with they were not ſometimes 
ite, 1 ajured by verboſity. Tohnſon, Hawkeſworth, Robertſon, 
ne cuefty admired for firength and force. Hume has now 
eee then difplayed ſomething of Addiſonian ſweetneſs in a 
b Bi of his moral eſſays, It is to be wiſhed he had dit- 
1 . ed alſo ſomething of the Addiſonian goodneſs of heart. 
„de Warburtonian ſchool, as Hume called it, though 
bas produced ingenious and nervous writers, can not 


* aſt either of {weetneſs or gracefulneſs. It has delight- 
nuch in violent controverſy ana arbitrarydiQatioa, both 


9 to. 156. 0A L tc; © 90 


o can rival them in their pretenſions to every excellence 


ie moſt celebrated ancients, poſſeſſes that ſweetneſs, thiat 
T 3 


we. 
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of which uſually bid defiance to the Graces, and prefer u 
terneſs and acrimony to ſweet ness. . 
Though it may not be ealy to define the whole of tha, if 
whatever it is, which conftitutes fweetnels of ſtyle, yet it 
by no means difficult to diſcover one or two circumftancy 
- which are highly conducive to it. It is, indeed, obvious w e 
obſerve, that the frequent uſe of liquid letters, and of labik Mahi 
combined with ſyllables conſiſting of vowels with few conls. iſ 
nants, contributes greatly to ſweeten the diction. But 
nice a point is real excellence, that the ſmalleſt exceſs u 
affectat ion of any particular beauty will totally deftroy i 
its agreeable effect. It muſt reſult from nature, cultivate 
indeed, but not too cloſely confined and directed by art. Al. 
literation is conducive to ſweetneſs and is a figure frequent. 
ly uſed by the beſt writers, ancient and modern. Uſed ui 
_ caution it cannot fail to pleaſe ; but the cauſe of the plex 
ure ſhould be latent. When this figure obtrudes itſelf too 
often, and in exceſs, as it does in ſeveral modern writers, it 
loſes all its grace, and the reader reſents and loaths the pal 
try artifice of a writer who depends on fo poor a claim t 
_ applauſe, This, indeed, and all other ornaments, are to be 
uſed, as it has been obſerved, like ſalt at a meal, which 
nagreeably ſeaſons every diſh when mixed in moderation, but 
which would ſpoil the whole if it were rendered the preco 
minant ingredient in the repaſt. F 
— r , ⏑ — 
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IT was always a part of my deſign, in theſe papers, w 

ſuggeſt a few hints of advice to young perſons who as 
Juſt entering on any of the liberal profeſſions; not, indecd 
with a preſumptuous intention to direct them ja a technical 
or ſcientific practice, but merely to give them fome generd) 
ideas, which may render their views more liberal, and tht 
minds more generous, or arm them with ſome uſeful pie 
cautions. I remember too well the impertinence of the:0+ 
phiſt who read a lecture to Hannibal on che art of wars 0 
think of- inſtructing any » perſons in the peculiar art and 
ſcience, which they have made the ſtudy of their lives, Y 


, * iy o. 
re are certain univerſal truths which men attached to a 
ricular purſuit ſometimes overlook. There is alſo a cer- 


, | t enlargement of mind which is loſt in the narrow ha- 


Ws and confined views of thoſe who take an active part, 


a lucrative profeſſion. He who ſurveys life in an exten-: 
1 proſpect, may ſee a variety of magnificent objects 
ech ſcape the eye, that is conſtantly fixed on a few ſin- 
e circumiidnces, and confined within àa narrow circle. It, 
ehe buſineſs of the moraliſt to inſpect every part of buman 
Et. to endeavour to correct its errors, and promote all the. 
i We Sccllence and happineſs of which it is capable. I - 
lt has been juſtly remarked, that they who enter on the 
"” BE. fcffion of medicine in any of i its branches, have too often 
A pended for ſucceſs, rather on the cultivation of the graces 
dan the ſciences. And it is certain, that many perſons- 


Thoſe ſolid attainments were very moderate, have run away 


ber recommendations than a fine perſon, a ſhewy A 

b Ingular equipage, and an undaunted effrontery, . 
But fince internal ſatisfaction, a conſciouſneſs of havi ing 
e Gn all that was poſſible to prepare for a profeſſion, and of 
ing pretended to no more than we are able to perform, 
ua furer ſource of happineſs than the applauſe, and even 
„ee genius of the ignorant multitude ; I adviſe every pupil 
bo values ſubſtantial happineſs more than the phantom of 
o devote the firſt period of his life to a very ſerious pur- 
„Pit of every part of knowledge which contributes to give 


g Wim, not only a practical but a theoretical ſkill in his pro- 
elhon: not only the contracted ideas of a mercenary Prac- 


I biloſophy. 


| nm ps a grammar ſchool, at the age of fourteen, and bound 
ung; but their knowledge or the claſſics is ſeldom worth: 
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1 
„ich the greateſt ſhare of wealth and popularity, with few 


Stoner, but the comprehenſive. ſentiments of a ſtudent, in 


{4 Aled foundation ſhould be laid in an les truly be : 


0 

„.. It is really lamentable to obſerve the extreme igno- 
* . of thoſe among medicial practitioners, who are appli- 
A to in the firſt inſtance, and who conſtitute the moſt nu- 
u erous claſs. They are taken from a writing ſchool, or 


prentices. They have uſually acquired a good hand- 


ain ; and, oper the whole, their education may: be 


ſaid to be about equal to that of a pauper py a par i chat | = 
ſchool. . Their buſineſs is to ſtand behind a counter, M 1 a] 
compound medicines by the preſcriptions f U ode e 
Theſe are uſually in Latin, written very badly, and fuld Pere 


attected abbreviations. They are, indeed, often fo ænigm 
tical, that nothing leſs than the ſagacity of an Ocdipus en 
reſolve their difficulties. The poor lad, if he has time, wil 
toil. at his dictionary, where, however, he often toils in vi 
but if he has not time, which is uſually the caſe; he taks 
the moſt expeditious method of doing erer e He is aſhan. 
ed to confeſs his ignorance, and tlierefore puts up any * 
dicine which his conjecture ſuggeſts; the phial is N 
in its paper, diſpatched with all expedition 7 and the Patten | 
poiſoned. 

After having ſpent TRAY! years in a hop poundin g drug 
aad ſpreading plaſters; and after having acquired a lt 
paltry portion of mechanical knowledge by conſtant habit 
he is difmiſſed as complete; and goes into the court: 
bold profeſſor of chirurgery and pharmacy, With a far 
dreſs, and unbluiling countenance, and a voluble tongu eh 
is ſure of ſucce!; 's, and bids defiance to all the learning in tit 
World. In lus own 1 a he is another Hippocrates a 
Hcberden: and, indeed, he is an object of real wonder i 
the country people; . he collects a few hard words fron 


bis dictionary, ien he utters with great gravity amomg 3 To 
geoſſips and farmers, who confider him as a very learned man, Pen: 
das well as prodigiouſſy clever in his profeſſion, Thoſe v his 
could bear witneſs againſt his ſcill, are all fecured and f. 1 Vit! 
tenced in the chureh-yard. eee 
allert, that a knowledge of Greek as _ as Las dim 


really neceffary to the apothecary, if he would perform his 
vuſiacls with that accuracy which is certainly required it 
important an employment. A boy deſtined to this en- 

Dyment fhould by no means leave his ſchool till the age cf 

$xteen or ſeventten. The knowledge of the learned hen 
guuges acquired before that time is merely elementaty ; i 
»s. only of uſe as it leads to farther improvement in the h- 
guages. It cannot qualify for any profeſſion, much lels for 
dde apathecary's the names of whoſe inſtruments, medicines 
and operations, are, for the moſt part, ener PO Greek, 
or of Greek extraction: 7 theft 1. . rt wl 
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Wc, indeed, if he wiſhes to raiſe his profeſſion above the I 
4 N vel of an empiric or a farrier, he ſhould acquire a liberal 4 
1 1 lucation for its own fake, independently of its uſe in a by 
: 4 ercenary view.; for the ſake of poliſhing his mind, and | | 
© Wcvating his ne" ments. With a liberal education. and an 
5 ltenfive practice, he is in fact a phyſician, though called an =. 
i WSothecary ; and though he ſhould neither have purchaſed | | 
diploma, nor bave earned a regular degree by ſpending = 
s time, money, and health in an Engliſh univerſity, he is 0}; 11-4 
. medical Gentleman, though not a doctor: and the pecu- it 
rr utility of his employments, when judiciouſſy and hu- 5 
Pandly conducted, entitles him to the company and con ver- — 
tion of all who deſerve that diſtinction. | . - "mum 
4 1 here never was an age in which they who intend to l | lj 
bort the dignified character of graduated phyſicians had | 
th {Wetter opportunities for improvement in phyſiology. | Lec- 6 
% Pires, as well as books, in anatomy, chemiſtry, and every . 
gart of ſcience and natural philofophy, never more abound- 14 
d. Let the ſtudent devote himſelf to theſe with long and TE 
i W_ K&rious application, and depend more upon them, than on 144 
u dhe caprice of fafhion, or any ſingularity in his chariot or | 1 
*ſivery. A popular phyſician in a great capital, and indeed =_ 
nm 3; where, is a very important memberof ſociety, conſidered, 1 
n Percy in a political view. The lives, limbs, health, and * . 
: 3 wits. of a very great part of the ſubjects of a kingdom de- | If | 
% pend upon his fkilk and honeſty, A man who undertakes Þ 1 
0 1 die office, and recommends himſelf by addreſs, and artifice, Ii 
. Pithout qualiying himfelf with every preparatory know- 14 
Þ Ege, and who abufes the confidence of thoſe who fly to "F.| 
im as to a guardian angel, in the deepeſt diftreſs; has very n 
b E ittle-claim to the title ef an honeſt man, and deſerves to |; bl 
in de igmatized and puniſhed: with the worſt of villains, and . |R 
n | 4 e vileſt of ſharpers. 
It has been obferved and regretted, that dune dts 


| Q in this. lberal profeſſion have exhibited fuch an attenti- 
n to intereſt, as is ineompatible with the eommon feelings 
el humanity. Such perſons are their on enemies; for no 


for | 1 ratificition of-fordid'avarice can equal the delicious ſenſa- 
1 ions of him, who delights in exerciſing his fill, in ieee 
& er through the haunts of miſery, and in relieving. the ficks, . 


| Wk maimed, the halt, and rhe blind. FEY 


Y 
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There is, indeed, ſomething god-· like i in the medical pr. 
feſſion, when it is humanely and diſintereſtedly exereiſei. 
Every, one, it is true, ought to pay that regard to interet 
which prudence, and a love of his own family, demand; bit 
he who alſo delights in relieving, from the ſatisfactions of" 
: ſympathy and a ſenſe of duty, may be ſaid ta refemble the 
great model of every perfection, Jeſus Chriſt, who went * 
dout doing good, and healing all mage" of ſickneſs and! | 
0 ee the people. 8 


No. CvIII. THE COMPLAINTS AGAINST MODERN 11. 
rERATURR PROBABLY LILL-FOUNDED.' 
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| T* O kt of the 3 and to vile the paſt, has {WE the 
ſo long been the favourite topic of diſappointment, Ne 0 

or of 1 ignorance, that every ſtricture on the degeneracy oi Qcph 
the times is looked upon as the effuſion of ill-nature, or the nge 
reſult of ſuperficial obſervation : but the abſurdity of d. rid] 
olamatory invective, ought not to preclude the cool remarks I he f. 
of truth, reaſon, and experience. our 
The practice of vice, or virtue, has indeed varied at di, rsa! 
ferent periods, rather in the mode, than in the degree ; but aft, 
the ſtate of literature has ſuffered more violent revolutions; ſec 
it has ſometimes ſhone with the brighteſt luſtre ; and at o- dat! 


thers has been totally overſhadowed with the darkneſs of Bu 
 barbariim. TE: 

To review the ſtate of learning from the earlieſt periods, I Perce 
| ad to inveſtigate the cauſes of its fluctuation, is a taſk that ; 
requires much labour, ſagacity and erudition. More ſupet- 
ficial enquiries will, however, ſuffice to examine the juſtice 
of the charge of literary degeneracy in the preſent age, andy 
if it be well founded, to di cover the cauſes of it. 

It has been obſerved by an ingenious writer, that as ever} 
ag re has been marked by-ſome- peculiarity, from which it 
Ma derived its characteriſtic appellation; fo the preſent, 
were it tb be diſtinguiſhed by a name from its moſt prevalent 
humour, might be called the. age of authors. Of late year 
almoſt every man has felt an OT of appearing 1 in Fin 
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m the voluminous lexicographer, down to the ſeribbler 
a pamphlet or a news paper - It is, indeed, natural to 
1 4g that of a, great number of competitors, ſome would 
ach the prize; and that the univerſal combination of in- 
Iuects would effect ſome ſtupendous work, which ſhould 
eeed all the productions of our predeceſſors, and demand 
e admiration of the lateſt poſterity. It has, however, 
en abſerved, that the learning of the preſent age is not 
ep, though diffufive ; and that its productions are not 
E&cellent, though numerous. = 
ES The multiplicity of compoſitions is an argument of thew 
g ity production; and haſtineſs is at leaſt a preſumptive 
p poof of their want of merit. In this point, the literary 
nd the natural world reſemble each other. The produe- 
ons of nature, whether vegetable or animal, as they are 


, oo of a flow or ſpeedy growth, are known to be dura- 
e or tranſitory, ſolid or unſubſlantial. The oak.and the 
ehant are long before they attain perfection, but are {till 
- {W Snger before they decay: while the butterfly and the tulip 
eri as they ariſe, almoſt within the diurnal revolution of 
e fun. The works of Virgil coſt him much time and la- 


Pour; but they have exifted near two thouſand years uni- 
Eerſally admired, while the compoſitions of that poet, Who 
Poaſted he cons write two or three hundred -verſes while 
Llc food on one leg, were loſt in a ſpace almoſt as ſhort as 
bat in which.they were produced. 
hut the haſty formation of literary works in 3 | 
mes, is not a greater obſtacle to their excellence, than the 
Pbercenary motives of their authors. The office of inſtrue- 

Ing mankind in morality, and of informing them in ſcience. 
s onee reſerved for thoſe alone who were particularly | 
Ipted to the talk by the impulſes of genius, by peculiar 

rortunities, and by fingular application. In theſe times, 
ver, the. profeſſion + an author is become a lucrative 


nr poloyment, and is practiſed rather by thoſe who feel the | 


it I Peonvenience of hunger, than by thoſe who are ſtimulated 

© i the hope of immortality. But it is a known truth, 

nt Wt avarice contracts the mind, and renders it incapable of 
L 5 Pevated ſent iments and generous enterprizes. It ceaſes there- 


F * he matter of Were that W orks are deſtitue of 
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Fpirit, when they proceed not from che noble ardour nhl 
ed by the love of fame, but from thr frigid incitement;Þ 
the love of money. W 9 95 — 


The depraved taſte of readers is another cauſe of the vi 
generacy of writers. They wid verite for the public nuf 
:pratify the taſte of the public. In vain are their comm 
tions formed on the model of the beſt writers; and repulaiif 
by the precepts of the moſt judicidus vritict, if ther wil 


Form not to the popular caprice, and the miſtaken g 


pure language is, with the greater part, the half leant 
and the ignorant, no objection. In truth, uncon nett 
thoughts, and ſuperficial declamation, are congerial y 
minds unaccuſtomed to accurate thinking, and infenfhlen 
the charms of finiſned excellence. Hence writers of u 
Enowledged abilities and learning have been known, wh 
they aimed at popularity, to relinquiſh real excellence, ut 
adopt a falſe taſte in oppoſition to their own judgment. 
Aſter all, it may not perhaps be abfurd, to attributem 
ny of the complaints againſt the preſent ſtate of lettenn 
ignorance, envy, and Caprice. In every department of lit 
rature, in the gay regions of fancy, and in the depths! 
philoſophy and ſcience, many authors there are of this 2 


And nation, who have acquired an illuſtrious reputation h 


deſerving it: and if they want that originality of thouglt 


and ſolidity of learning which mark ſome of the prodit 
tions of our firſt writers, who had the advantage of comune 
flirſt to the harveſt, yet have they a force, elegance, a 


_*eorreneſs of ſtyle, unknown to their predeceſſors. 


| ment of the vulgar, In an age when the take for readin | 4 
is univerſal, many works contemptible both in defgn 
execution, will be received by ſome readers with ati: 
ed applauſe. The want of the merit of juſt reaſcningal 
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N Feix. ON THE CAUSES AND FOLLY OF DISSENTIONS 
7 IN A COUNTRY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


—— ——_— 
— * — 


W' ſcems extraordinary, that with all our pretenſions to 
nie ſocial affections and to chriſtianity, there are fer 
Wntry towns or villages, in which the families, which are 


oned genteel by the right of fortune and of ſelf-eſtima- 
. lire upon terms of cordial and ſincere friendſhip, . One - 
, I believe, venture to go farther, and to aſſert, that 


Pre are few where a general enmity and diſlike do not 


under the formality of ceremonious viſits and civil 
tation. i | 


FWhe foundation of all the unenlineſs is a fooliſh pride, 


ich, though it was not made for ſo weak a creature as 
n, yet adheres ſo cloſely to him, that he can ſeldom di- 


e himſelf of it, without ſuch an effort as few m nds are 


le to make. Philoſophy is vainly applied; for few are 
Egouder than philoſophers. Religion only can efteQually 
dicate a vice fo deeply rooted ; that amiable religion, 
ich teaches us to love our neighbours as ourſelves; and 
ich has informed us of a truth which experience abun- 


Þuily confirms, that from pride only cometh contention. | 


The moſt trifling diſtinction or appearance of ſuperiori- 
is ſure to excite all the heart-burnings of ſecret envy 
d jealouſy. Inftead of rejoicing at any fortunate event 
ich contributes to the happineſs of a neighbour, the 


r 


eater part ſecretly repine at it, and endcavour to leſſen 
e ſatisfaction it might afford, by diſſeminating ſome mor- 
by ing ſurmiſe or inſinuation. Indeed, the fortunate per- 
| 'N lometimes deferves ſome humiliation ; for as his neigh- 
ours are endeavouring to lower him to their own level, be, 

In the other hand, oftentatiouſly diſplays his ſuperiority, 

ind labours to depreſs them below their due rank, that his 

ern elevation may be more conſpicuous. It would be en- 
ertaining to behold the little contrivances which the petty 
entry invent for the purpoſe of eclipſing each other, if 
| Fucre were not always ſomething of a malignity which diſ- 
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other with the greateſt inveteracy. Nothing would, u 
lolles or ruin, though they would not fail to viſit an th 


proved faſhion, 


way in country towns, is uſually the cauſe of all that h 


| the tale. bearer. But ſuch is the perverſenef, or maligrit 
of many, that thongh they have themſelves but juft full 
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light, to the next whiſper, that flies, like the arrow in tle 
dark, and wounds a neighbour's ae e If any favour: 


it: is doubted, contradicted, or extenuated. But there ts 
be joy fully received and believed without esanpnppç.ʃ von 


we feel the weight of his ſuperiority. 


_ which induce neighbours to entertain a bad opinion of ea. 


chdugh ſecret enmity. They uſually come from dom? 


happen in a neighbour's houſe, it is fo diſguited, alt rel, 


ou”. E 8 8 A * 8. No, 10 7 \ 


guſts and hurts the mind of an humane man. The riragif 


buy no means of an amicable ſort; and though the pg 4 


are wonderfully civil when they meet, they often hate eu 
deed, give them greater pleaſure, than to hear of each ohe 
occafion, and to N RIEL in the politeſt and molly 

Scandal, n who has lang reigned with arbitun 
tent hatred which poiſons the happineſs of families wha 
birth or fortune has placed them in the ſame neighbou 


hood; and who, enjoying plenty, might alſo enjoy pen 
if they could prevail upon themſelves to turn a deaf ert 


ed from the falſe reports of flanderers, they 1 iter, with & 


able report begins to prevail, it is with difficulty admitted, 
he ſo improbably falſe, fo little like the ruth, 50 * it wil 


lung as it tends to lower an object of envy in the eu cen of 
a neigh. 2urhood, to injure the mtereſt of a rival n ab 
or to wound the heart of him whom we hate, only beca: 


It is to be wiſhed, that people would conſider from hon 
contemptible a ſource moſt of thoſe calumnies origine 


other, and, in conſequ ence, to live in a ſtate of 1 , 


ſervants, who in revenge for a juſt reprimand, or from tbe 
wickedneſs of an ungrateful heart, delight in diſſemi inating 
the moſt cruel tales without the ſmalleſt foundation in 10 
lity. Or, ſuppoſing ſomething ſimilar to the calumny 6! 


and exaggerated, by the time it has gone from th e top 0 
the town to the bottom, that what was in truth no mv" 
than a trifle {carcely worth attention, becomes a charge 0 


ehe MOR A L., Ke. To 
Tl 1 moſt atrocious and injurious kind, when it. has been toſ- 
from tongue to tongue. The vileſt menial ſhall utter a 


uin the meaneſt ſhop of the moſt paltry town; and, in the 
u ace of half an hour, it ſhall be republiſhed with additions 
ad embellithments, as a known fact, by the Lady of the 
it WW anor, rt. LS rt oo are 

rue petty offices and diſtinctions of churchwardens, 


Þrveyors, mayors, lords of the manor, commiſſioners ok 


in rnpike roads, and fimilar rural dignities, do indeed often 
E their poſſeſſors, and their ladies, with fo high a ſenſe of 
a Wieir own importance, and at the ſame time excite ſo much 
- Wn vy in the little minds which aſpire at ſuch honours, that 


proportion as the great perſonage advances in the path 
$f glory, he is often obliged to relinquiſh the comforts of 
Food neighbourhood. It is not indeed to be wondered at, 
* thoſe who have had little or no education, and whoſe 
Ficws have been confined to horſes, dogs, and the affairs of a 
eſtry and a court-leet, ſhould value themſelves too much 
In petty diſtinction; and ſhould ſuppoſe the title of Eſ- 
E Euire, Lord of the Manor, or Juſtice of Peace, ſuch ho- 
Ppours as may juſtify them in treating others with contume- 
y. Neither is it wonderful, that they who have never wan- 
glered beyond the limits of their native pariſh, ſhould ſurvey 
Eguch diſtinctions with an envious eye. All men ought, 
indeed, to aſpire at diſtinction, as it may lead them to aſpire 


et uſcfulneſs and virtue; but it is certainly defirable, fer 
= Wie fake of tranquillity, that envy ang malice ſhould not be 
07 guxed with laudable emulation. 
but there are other cauſes beſides the love of ſcandal and 
ee gratification of vanity, which powerfully operate in in- 
", W#-rrvpting the harmony of a good neighbourhood. Ava- 
fee is the occaſion of many and indeterminable diſagree- 
be: ents. In what part of the country can we fix our reſi- 
ence, where ſome of the clergy are not objects of diſlike, 
121 pecauſe a regard to their wives and children, whoſe bread 


Ze depends upon their lives, induces them to inſiſt on thoſe 


1 ues which the laws have allowed them? The clergyman 
- the molt deſert parts of the country, is ufually a man of 
4 earning, and of a polite mind, who might diffuſe a taſte for 


: Ft and improving converſation; but he is excluded 
3 OL, II. E . $ ? | ; 1 


1 
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from the focicty of his pariſhioners,” becauſe he make 2 I 
claim upon their property. The moſt ſhocking ATI 
ure propagated againſt him and his family; every thingy 
done which can mortify and diſtreſs him, and he is fr. requeat 
ly involved ſor life by the farmers, and a petfifogger it th 
head, in veuatious and - expenſive litigation, He A 
preaches peace, and who might ſoften, by the influence gf 
pou ſhed manners, the remains of brutality among his f. 
vage and narrow- minded neighbours is hunted by then 
till he is forced to take refuge e in the loncly retreat o is 
parionage. | 2 1 
The various meetings which are nevelfiry to conduct p. E 


No, 0 | 
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riſh and other public 1 5 N in the country, are often pro. i 
ductive of violent animoſities. An oppoſition formed at: Tho 
veſtry, or a tur npike-mecting, is ſometimes carried on witk Ra 
more acrimony than in the Houſe of Commons. It woull ait 
not beſo lamentable, if the conſequences of the diſpute tr a: 
minated at the time and place in which it aroſe; butt dae, 
uſually happens, that if the gentlemen have diſagreed inthe hon, 
veſtry, the ladies, at the nc xt tea. drinking, put on . Yor: 
looks, and commence a ſecret attack on each others perfcen, WR « 
dreſs character, and conduct. Hoſtilities, which owe thei | 1 55 
riſe to a difference of opinion concerning the mending 11 
a road or the repairing of a ſteeple, are carried on under oy « I. 
cover of external civility, and continue from generation ch 
generation. | | 1 wr 
It would be a very valuable . gained, * we cul 0 


prevail on many thouſands, who, with all the external 
means of happineſs, lead uncomfortable lives from the d 15 
ſenſions of their neighbourhood, to conſider duly of the 
Portance of a fr iendy interourle with thoſe in whofe 5 
nity they have been placed by Providence. They mar 
confidently aſſured, that no pleaſure ariſing from Wn 
from petty diſtinctions, from trifling matters of interelt, d 
from influence over pariſh or country meetings, can be 


compared to the ſatisfaction of living in love, and in a c 

ſtant interchange of thoſe good offices which alleviate aher ha 
fity and give * proſperity its ſweeteſt enjoyments. I gi 
qualities 845 penſabiy e to the accompliſhment vi in, 


thizdefirable purpoſe, are benevolence and humility. 
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MENT, 0 AFTING , PLAYS. IN A LETTER 


FOE "0 i 
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> - 8 1 was fauntering, a few days ago, on one of the 


D 


2 public walks, I could not help particularly remark- 
yo ga young man, whoſe dreſs ſhewed marks of a ſhabby 


Entilt ty, nd whoſe countenance wore the aſpect of a ſettled | 


\clancholy. 


7 4: he appearance of a wretchedn 1eſs, in whatever ſituati- 


In, f is always ſufficient to awake n my curioſity. felt myſelf. 


1 rehſubly impelled to enquire into the hiſtory of a perſon 
Tho ſe emed to be completely miſerable. After having walk- 
Na confiderable time, I obſerved him to throw himſelf, in 
adiſconſolate attitude, on one of the ſeats of the walk. I 
6d not neglect the opportunity; but ſeating myſelf by his 


| Le, prevailed on him, after 1 introductory converſa- 


pon, to give me his tor which he did in the following 
words : 

4 Yes, Sir? ſaid he, 60 though n my prelent appearance 
ay ſeem to in validate my aſſertion, 1 allure you I was the 
on of one of the moſt opulent traders in the metropolis. 

might at this time have been enjoying all the happineſs 
tha t aMuence can beſtow ; but now, alas! IJ have no 
where to lay my head, no refuge to which I can fly 


me 
7 
10 
1 


x for comfort. I am [OE NES" to the wide world without 
L 4 2 friend; and one conſideration aggravates all my miſe- 


ſery, IJ have deſerved my ſufferings 8, and cannot juſtly 


complain.“ 
lere he pauſed, to Seen a tear which was juſt burſt- 


7 from his eyes. After he had a little recovered himſelf, 


E Renten gradually grey more ferene, and! he proceeded 
. leſs emotion. 

= © When I was at the age of eleven, my father placed 
me kat a celebrated grammar-{chool—there I ſpent the 
| Fs days of my life. Nature, as I was told; had 
? given me parts; I made arapid progreſs in claſſical learn- 


KF ; all was encouragement, all was hope, and all was 
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* happineſs. But, in the midſt of my improvement, i 
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father reſolved, in oppoſition to the advice of my mala 
to remove me from ſchool, and to ſettle me in his om 
counting-houſe, My maſter urged, that though I mipht 
perhaps ſucceed in a learned profeſſion, yet the vivaci) 
ot my diſpoſition would be an obſtacle to my proſperiy 
in a mercantile employment. My father, ſenſible of th: 
lucrative advantages of an eſtabliſhed trade, was deal 
to theſe 1emonſtrances, and on a fatal day I entered int 
engagements to plod at the deſk and the counter forſciu 
years. „ 15 4 
« But nature is not to be conſtrained by indentures, ln 
« ſtead of caſting up ſums, and meaſuring ells, I employtt 
my time in the perulal of Shakeſpear, in compoſing qi 
logues and farces, and in diſcuſſing the merits of cn 
new dramatic production. Inſtead of ſpending my eve 
* 19s in poſting accounts, and examining my ledger, | 
was always attending the performances of a Foate ora 
Garrick. At length, by conſtantly frequenting tt 
playhouſes, and mixing with contemptible ſcioliſts, wi 
© called themſelves theatrical critics, I became ſo em. 
moured of the ſtage, as to look upon dramatic enterta 
ments as conſtituting the moſt important buſineſs, as vl 
as the moſt agreeable enjoyment of human life. The fro] 
e continually reſounded with my rants, in imitation of ſont 
favourite actor; and I went ſo far as to treat with ti 
purchaſers of a yard of Iriſh linen, with a theatrical tot 
and a dramatic action. SS | | E 
J had ſo great an opinion of my own talents, that 4 
like the immortal Shakeſpeare, I. was ambitious of ſhut 
ing both as an actor and a writer. Accordingly I fin 
ed a comedy with great care and pains, and prelentt 
it to one of the managers, who returned it upon my bat 
with evident marks of contempt. By no means Gejet 
ed, I was reſolved to try my ſucceſs as an actor. bi 
having, with great difficulty, obtained permafion ! 
ſpeak before the managers, and a circle of their fete 
who ſeemed to enjoy my diſtreſs, I was aga!! rejeftes 
« 'Thoug h I could net ſucceed at the theatres, | wat 
: ſolved to exert my abilities at ſpouting and Apel 


cus. And here, indeed, I eaſily made a conſpicuous 
\ | 2 figure; as 1 had the advantage of a claſhcal education, 
ol 1 and moſt of my competitors had no education at all. The 
2 moſt imporant topics of religion, learning, and politics I 


78 FX diſcuſſed with more volubility than the graveſt prelate, 
the profoundeſt academic, or the crafticit ſtateſman. But 


te [ triumphed, as if it were, without an enemy, and the 
6 facility of the conqueſt diminiſhed the pleaſure of it. I 
„ ſoon became weary of dry argumentation, and eagerly 
. panted to wear the buſkin, and to mouth the ſonorous pe- 

riods of ſome trapic bard. | | 9 7 5 | 
* It happened that I had formed a connection with a 
6 . young member of the club, whole genius was entirely fi- 
(d. 6 


ling company of players. He had often ſolicited me to 
go with him on an acting tour into the north of England, 


came every regard to duty, and every compunction of 
conſcience. Ina fatal hour (I bluſh to mention it), I 
embezzled a ſum of money with which I was truſted in 
the courſe of buſineſs, packed up my cloaths, and accom- 
panied a ſet of vagabonds, who, like myſelf, had abandon- 
ed every reputable occupation, and devoted themſelves to 


dits of a few ruſtics aſſembled in a barn. | | 
And now commences the æra of all my miſery. The 


deed, received with applauſe ; but the audience was com- 
monly ſo ſcanty, that the expences of repreſentation oi- 


ed upon with ſuſpicion, and treated as vagrants. We 
were ſometimes reduced to ſuch extremities, by the ex- 
pences of travelling, and the loſſes of acting to empty 
By barns, that we have wanted even food to ſupport nature. 
Above charity, we could not be relieved, and deſtitute 
of credit, we could not be truſted. - At length I ſaw 
WE = tolly, and after various reſolves ſent to à friend to eu- 
=, mW EE X; 2 5 | 


Wh cis HORA L. & Irs 


milar to my own, and who had been engaged with a ſtrol- 


and I had as often refuſed from a principle of pride, Bur 
at length, an ardent deſire of exhibi ing on a ftage, overs 


infamy and indigence, for the ſake of enjoying the plau- 


money I had fraudulently taken was ſoon ſquandered 
away in a ſociety of thoughtleſs mortals, who regarded 
not to-morrow, if they could feaſt to day. We were, in- 


ten exceeded the receipts. In every town we were look- - 
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60 whe on this occafion, and J thall only inform you, that ü 


ments of tenderneſs. I ſoon felt a flame kindling 1 in my 


114 E- 8.0 AN Y 8, | No. 11! ' 
% quire whether my father was diſpoſed to receive ny | 


© ſhould J return and confeſs my fault. How, alas | za 
«I truck, when I was told in anſwer, that my father dd 
644 


a few days ago of a broken heart; and that his dei 
„% ẽꝰſuo iudden, that: he:had-not time to alter his will, n 
« which, in the firſt rage after his difeovery of my clot ; 
10 _ he had cut me off with a ſhilling. 

Alt is impoſlible. to give you an adequate idea of ny 
** would have proved fatal, had it not have been ſoonre 
moved by emotions of a different kind, During my n. 
** diſpoſition, one of the actreſſes of our company, wh 
beauty is only exceeded by the goodneſs of her heat 
watched me with all the anxiety of a parent, and ſoothe 
* me under the horrors of deſpair, with the ſofteſt blandih. 


«c 
4 * 


breaſt, which was anſwered with a ſy mpatlietic Dalſon. 
„% In ſhort, I was no ſooner reſtored to health and \1g0w, 
„than I married the lovely Emily: we have now be 
united near a year, and yeſterday ſhe was ſafely deliver WS 
of twins. That ſhe is well, thank Heaven ; but, als!“ . 
« the reflection that J am deſtitute of all the means th 
can give her eaſe, or provide for her offspring, ſharpen 4 
+ all the darts of ill fortune, and embitters every woe.” bon 
Here he ſtopped, and I was obliged to leave him, aſtæ Ace 


having given him an invitation to my houſe, where [ hope (pit! 


10 be able to alleviate his misfortunes, without hurting li Ari 


ſenfibility. But I cannot help expreſſing my wiſh, that 1 Tent 
who, deluded by a heated imagination, feel themſelves i-: ed! 
elined to quit the comforts or a parent and a home, in pu- 1 
ſuit of a profeſſion which is prohibited by law, and whia WW 


often entails on its followers miſery and diſgrace, may “ Torr 


void his wretchedneſs by avoiding his conduct. 1 l 
Ny, CXI. oN THE PLEASURES OF REFLECTION WR g 


"HAT thi enjoyments of the underſtanding exceed 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, is a truth confeſſed by all who 
are capable of exerting the faculties of thinking in thei 


FT vigour. But ho theſe lea ures are 8 dike 
lime contemplations on ſubjects of ſcience and abſtruſe 


Wquilition ; contemplations, whick can only be the reſult 
l : E uncommon powers and extraordinary efforts. | 
,n Þ But there are intellectual pleaſures of another kind; to 
my : e enjoyment of which, neither great abilities nor learning 
ge required. Theſe are no other than the pleaſures of 
m ection, which are open to the illiterate mechanic, as 
tit fell as to the ſage philoſopher, and conſtitute ſome of che 
in. Peeteſt ſatisfactions of human life. 


% There are few who have not felt pleaſing ſenſati6ns ari- 
| E from a retroſpective view of the firlt period of their 
art, 2 To recollect the puerile amuſcments, the petty anx- 
ties, and the eager purſuits of childhood, is a taſk in which 
delight. It is common to obſerve, that on no ſubject. 
4 men 1 ell with ſuch pleaſures, as the boyiſh tricks and 
v0, WW Fanton pranks which they practiſcd at ichool. The hoary 
our, he: 4 looks back with a ſmile of complacency, mixed with 
been fegret, on the ſeaſon when health glowed on the cheek, 
H Then lively ſpirits warmed the heart, and when toil ſtrung 
ie nerves with vigour. 
th Cicero has remarked, that events the moſt difagreeable, | 
may Qurins their immediate influence, give an exquiſite ſatisfac- 
bon w chen their conſequences have ceaſed; and /Eneas ſo- 
ter keces his companions,” under the hardſhips they endured, 
hope FE ith the confideration, that the remembrance of their ſuf- 
rings would one da iy give them ſatisfaction. That theſe 
at al Entiments are juſt, is well known to thoſe who have enjoy- 
in. ed the converfation of the ſoldier. Battles, ſkirmiſhes, and 
pur- a at which, perhaps, he trembled during the action, 
Ffurnith him with topics of converſation, and ſources of plea- 
yore, for the remainder of his life. 
Kkeflection is the propereit employment, and the ſweeteſt 
— tation, in a rational old age. Deſtitute of ſtrength 
[ "ble vigour neceſſary for bodily exertions, and furniſhed 
„ich obſervations by. experience, the old man finds his great- 
3 3 pleaſure to conſiſt in wandering 1 in imagination over paſt 
eencs of delight, in recounting the adventures of his youth, 
en vict! fitudes of human life, and the public events to which 
* je 18 proud of ha ing been an eye- inen Ot ſo exalted a 
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ſure better than the buſy, the gay, and the diſſipated, lo | 


cauſe have they aſſigned for their conduct in forſaking h 


be conſidered merely as an epigrammatic turn. Inu 
was it to purſue philoſophy in the Suburra ; ſhe was oli 


retirement. 


breaſts, as rational as it is exalted. To the attainment 


No. CXII. 


Kill in little elſe but quibbles, and in thoſe points by whi 
villany is taught to proceed with impunity, cunning en 


truth perplexed, ob 1 
cry. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that many who call theml $i ly 


feſſion, to alert palpable falſchood in order to coufourdt# 


116 | | E 8 8, | No, m Z N 
nature are theſe enjoyments, that theologiſts have not fe _ = 
tated to aſſert, that to recolle& a well. ſpent life, i is to ff 
cipate the bliſs of a future exiſtence, | 

The profeſſors of phitoſophy, who will be acknowldjy oil 
to have underſtood the nature of true and ſubſtantial pa 


ever ſhewn a predilection for privacy and ſolitude, No o 


ciety, than that the noiſe and hurry of the world is ini 
patible with the exertion of calm reaſon and diſpaſſora 
reflection. The apophthegm of that ancient who A 
he was never lefs alone than when by himſelf,” is nt 


to be courted with lucceſs, 3 in the ſequeſtered ſhade of 


Were the powers of reflection by habit, mankind wal 
at all times be able to derive à pleaſure from their on 


this happineſs, a ſtrict adherence to the rules of vin 
neceſſary ; for let it be remetiibered, that none can fecha 
pleaſures of reflection, who do not enjoy the peace of Wl 1 
denee. | | | = I 
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HINTS TO, THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED il 
THE' PROFESSION OF THE LAW. 


- WW 


=” 4 . * 


THERE is no order in "the community 1 more content: i 
ble than that of thoſe practitioners in the law, Wo 
without one liberal principle of juſtice or equity, poſſck i, 


bled to elude the ſpirit by miſrepreſenting the letter, a 
Pu red, and loſt, in the mazes of chic? 


men of honour, and who profels to have bad a liberal 6 
cation, ſhould allow themſelves, in the practice of their y 1 


ie. MORA I., Ke. 110 
it —_— "> ; E 8 

ett evidence; and defend, with all the appearance of 
re convition, what they know to be indefenſible. It 
1 | . 98 8 N 
er an admiſſible apology to aſſert, that their profeſſion 
Wires ſuch an abaſement; for a ſimilar juſtification might 
ffered by the ſharper or the highwayman. There are, 
Woubtedly, certain laws of honour and truth eſtabliſhed 


oe heart of every honeſt man, of which no regard for 


un 
daß 
lk 


50 | 7 nyt . 
* e, and no jeſuitical pretence of profeſſional neceſſity, 


wk can uſtify the mfringement. 


here ſeems, indeed, to be a very unfortunate error in 
vy among the ſtudents of the law, who value abilities 
A technical knowledge at a high rate, but entertain no 
u t eſteem for goodneſs of heart and integrity of conduct. 
i ile the world allows them abilities and knowledge, they 


a end with ſecurity on ſucceſs, though they ſhould be no- 


Woll | 


&. Indeed, they have had examples to prove, that how- 
r ont ey 


Er bad the morals of the man, if the impudence and clo- 
Wence of the lawyer are approved, he may have what 


nt 6 1 * . 3 
pay Egcis he pleaſes, and be advanced to the higheſt dignity. 


e infamous character, bloſted with imputations of the 
CCL 
Fine 


{ 


Wppoled abilities, to that dignified ſeat, where law is to be 
che chief controul. 35 
Whatever be the abilities of a man, yet if he be notori- 
ay irregular and intemperate in the violation of thoſe laws 
—Wch are prior to all human laws, he ought not to be pro- 


a judge, If the governing part of a nation were ſincere 
its profeſſion of a belief in the national religion, men 
s are remarkable for breaking the laws of that religion 
ald be at leaſt neglected if not diſgraced. The advance- 
et of bad men to the higheſt offices in the law, is a diſ- 
ec to the government, and an injury to the people, whom 
WS greatly col rupts; not only by the example, but by lead- 
"1 Bi. them to. ſuppoſe, that the governors of the nation, 


rp om they naturally imagine wiſer than themſelves, conſi- 
e 1 ; | 


WW eeligion and morality merely as engines of ſtate, - 


Fiouſly mercenary in public, and debauched in private 


n bit atrocious kind in the walks of private and domeſtic 
We, may be introduced, by his known effrontery, and his 


—recded by equity, and where the conſcience of the judge 


ed to any offices of truſt and honour, particularly thoſe 
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ch aracters advanced and encobraged, Jt him not he clude, 
If be is wile, he wal müll P2y. His. g oats IG atteption 10 
6 cultivation of E pure and hone; Kart. ; "This, all f . Turk 


man from the inſignia and emoluments of office, and tit 


oo Irene. 
* 


— — 
- 


ferment can be acquired conſiſtently with this, accept wit 


reward. Remember that a pure heart, 3 clear conſctency 
- an. independent ſpirit, and a foul that ſpurns the law 


feſſion, I ſee, with regret, that an illiberal method x prevail 


in a merchant's counting- houſe, to the deſk of ſonie price 
ng lawyer, teaching him the ordinary buſineſs almoſt n. 


aid ſcarcely more liberal than that of the weaver or tis 
dable, indeed, in ſome reſpects, as he has probably acquired 


and conſined mode of thinking, vrhich a liberal wind woah 
deſpiſe too much to be able to acquire. He reſembles 2% 


heart, to cateh thoſe diminutive objects, which a more gen 


219 "E: & & AX: S- e 
Though, therefore, the fadent may ſce men of be 


him with more ſatisfaction than was ever derived to x by 
fees beſtowed by popular fayopr. Whateyer practice or pr: 


gratitude. But if the public, or the rulers of the nity, 
ſtill prefer the bold preterider, whoſe appearance and abi. 
ties ariſe from that audacity which accompanies a bad a 
unfeeling heart, deſpiſe all that they, can beſfow, ard 
member that this life is ſhort, and that there is 5 0 
that this world is the place of probation, and the nent 0 


which i is t be gained by unmanly lervility, are igſich 
ſuperior (confidęred only as they tend to promote hapfi 
neſs) to the poſſeſſion of the ſeals, with Weir uſual appet 
dages, 2 peerage and a penſion, 

With reſpect to the modes of preparation for this pm 


vihich conſiſts in confining the future advocate, like a cle 
chanically. There he fits, and copies a great number 0 
dry formalities, ſuch as, if he attended to them, cc rd 
enlarge his mind; ſuch indeed, as, without a remarkabc 
dulacks of dilpofjtion, he cannot attend to. After labour 
ing for ſeveral years in a manual employment, as {curvtaty 


vatchmaker, he comes forth a formidable barriitcr ; forms 


a good deal of that low and dirty practice, and that narf 


der, and ſpins cobwebs in the dark and foul receſles of tu 


rous animal would not deign to enſnare. 
4 he true method of arreving at an clegible ſpecics of em. 


- 


_, MORA L., Ke. 179 


ein the ſtudy of law is, to enlarge the capacity of the 
" 89 by a moſt comprehenſive and claſſical education; and 
n to furniſh it with ſome portion of every ſpecies of hu— 
0 | 


b | n knowledge. A general and enlarged philoſophy, mo- 


acquaintance with the ſpirit of laws in all the civilized 
ons of antiquity. Long and accurate oblervation of 


. 14. 9 
and manners ought to be added; and the virtues of 
a | e emplary benevolence and humanity ſhould complete the 


ric. Such ſhould be the preparation; — what it is, we 
1 re already ſeen. But ſometimes even the toil of the wri- 
„ag. dec, as well as every other ſerious preparation, is o- 


2 n tted; and the ſtudent called, to the bar, puts a large wig 
0 er his powdered hair and pig tail, and farts up a pleader, 
ay to undertake any cauſe either of property.or of life. 

; A EZ Whoever has read the works of Cicero, will remember how 


eat a mare of learning he requires in his orator, who was, 
ö Need, a pleader, or advocate; but not ſucha pleader, or advo- 
e as many of thoſe who have difgraced the modern courts of 
n icature. The great ſtateſmen of Rome ſupported the cha- 


„ eer oflawyers with a peculiar dignity, unknowuto modern 
QCTN | $8 1 1 - 4 4 Re O 4 | : 

u litutions. Adorned with philoſophy as well as law, they de- 
- of W&ndcd to the courts to defend their chents ; not with the 


oe of a paltry fee, but induced by the pure motives of 
„ -nd(hip and humanity ; by a deſire of doing good, and a 


©. ald for juftice. Men, it is true, mult live by their pro- 
bons; and therefore the diſintereſtedneſs of the ancient 
if ers, who had other reſources cannot be univerſally imi- 
. cd. But, ſurely, in an age that pretends to peculiar illumi- 
on, and philanthrophy, and in a people who have long 


Pleſſed a moſt humane religion, it is wonderful tofind men, 


107 WEE þ 
__ allume fo important a profeſſion, ready to defend any 
. for pay; and debaſing their characters by an affectation 


rents ; ; 
; E feelings of humanity, no leſs than to flifle the ſentiments 
on. true honour, Are ſuch men fit to prefide as judges, 


ere life and death, liberty and property are at Rake ? 


i natural, and theological, ought to form the firm batis of 
"BW future ſuperſtructure. On this ſhould be built hiſtory, 


jent and modern; general juriſprudence, and a particu- 


W extreme libertiniſm, of infidelity, and of every kind of pro- 
acy which tends to harden the heart, and to deaden 
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"HP > 2b lden of a bbok 1 bs vii been conpar! 
: "to the furniſhing” of à feaſt, in which, Whaterer 
may habe been exerted, and variety produced; it ſeldom hy. 
Pens "that every Fer is equally pleaſed. Sometime; le 
"diſhes are ndt drefled and ſeafoned as they ought to be; ut 
fometimes the organs of fenfation in the gueits are git 
aud indiſpoſed. No work, however excellent, ever ret > 
peared, which was not blamed, as well as praiſed, bv many; 
hut we heſitate not to pronounce that good, which reti 
: during! a conſiderable time, a majority of ſuffrages in i 
favour. _ Longinus, very reaſonably makes the Favourd 
opinion of various nations for many ages, an iufallible a. 
terion of an author's ſingular excellence. And-1t is certan 
that to call in queſtion the merits of thoſe books whit 
Have long ſurvived their authors, contributes more to db 
grace the eritie, than to diminiſh the reputation of the a 
thor. | : 

But it is not fo with liring writers. They labour umderjs 
culiar diſadvantages; not only from the difficulty of ar 
at diſtinction aſter ſo many illuſtrious predeceſſors, but fi 
theprejudicesand theenvy of their equals andcontermporars 
Men have always felt an inclination to exalt departed get 
not only from a ſincere admiration of it, but alſo witha lect! 
deſire to degrade living merit, by introducing an invidion 
compariſon. No one aſpires at the diſtinctions of fortut 
or civil honours, without exciting jealouſy and envy. | 
would be therefore unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that litera 
ambition ſhould be exempted from the attendants of al 
ambition It aims at peculiar diſtinction, and mut then. 
fore excite peculiar oppoſition. F 

There never yet was a moral writer, how ever ſincen 
whoſe life and external manners correſponded, in every" ſet 
pect with the dignity of his writings; and who did uot, 
tome degree, diſappoint thoſe who were led by the admire 


mpany and converſation in the ordinary ſcenes of fami- 
Mar life. Too high an expectation is uſually formed of 
in; and we do not confider, that, in his book we ſurvey 
Inly the picture of his mind; à picture which is uſually 
lied and deformed by the crazy frame in which it is con- 


i proper ſtate; all ſpiritual, and all contemplative. No 
u Poner has he laid aſide his pen, and departed from his li- 
„ rary, than he is neceſſarily engaged in the common purſuits 


i hf mankind; and diſplays, like them, many frailties, and 
! Wpa2y of thoſe faults which he has very fincerely condemn- 
f Nin his moral diſſertations. But when a fpectator, unac- 


nany; | Quainted with life, manners, and the inconſtancy of the hu 


EF. 


man heart, beholds this difference between the writer's book 


n 

dad his behaviour, he too precipitately and ſeverely indulg- 
%s bis cenſure, and learns to deſpiſe him whom at a diſtanoe 
„ede admired. Thus are enemies and calummators multiplied, 
u Vithout any other failings on the part of the injured perſon, 


wh bY than the common imbecilitics attendant on the moſt impro- 
to % cd ſtate of human nature. Foibles and errors, which would 
ic, F_Fcarcely be noticed in other, are not only remarked in him. 


n T Even his ſincerity is doubted, and the writer is 


* 
o 1 1 
71 10 15 


e pertections are only the common characteriſtics of humani- 
. If he has written againſt avarice or ambition, and hap- 
ger Pens, by honeſt induſtry or good fortune, to gain money or 
en promotion, he is immediately repreſented as a hypocrite; 
1 Fot withſtanding he may have a fami y dependent upon him 


un err tupport, or may have worn himſelf out in the ſervice 
„, che public, without ſeeking or gaining any other emolu- 


_ rent than what may afford him an humble and quiet re- 


ei est in his old age. 
her Id is not eaſy to write, without ſometimes appearing to 


; 5 | 
217 


„ame an air of ſuperiority, Moral precepts would often 
cer RP inelfectual, if they were not enforced in a ſtyle, which, 
_ Wnough by no means dogmatical, is yet in a due degree au- 
nat, boritativxe. The neighbours, and the familiar acquaintance 
am che moraliſt, who are accuſtomed to eſtimate importance 
You, IL. M 


Bc n of his works, to approach his perſon and to ſeek his 


ned. When he ſat down to write, his ſoul was probably 


put remembered and related in company, as matter of enter- 


gewered by the imperfections of the man; though the im 
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gteat, he who is armed with it will certainly prevail. Ref. 


and his family are pitied by the humane ladies, for bcing 


Who can hardly write their names, or indite a love-letier, 
_ withont Entiek's Spelling Dictionary, to decide on the 


of a Zotlus. And who, indeed, can controvert a reinark, 1 
however injudicious or malignant, when it proceeds fon 
lips which add a grace and ſweetneſs to all they utter! 


at the tea and the card-table; but there is this comfort, i * 
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by property, and to judge of the weight of a man's Opini. 
ons by the weight of his purſe, are offended to find hin, 
who has nota votein a county meeting, nor an Acre of ar. 
ble or paſture on the face of the earth, daring to expreh 
himſelf with as much freedom as if he were animated with 
the conſciouſneſs of keeeping a pack of fox-hounds, or lad 
conſiderable influence at the election of a knight of the 
{hire. Nevertheleſs, if what he writes be true, truth being 


ance or contradiction will be ineffectual. Nothing there 
fore remains but ridicule and detraction to ſap the fort 
which is proof againſt aſſault. The writer, therefore, i 
repreſented by the neighbouring gentlemen as an oddity, x 
melancholy tecluſe, and perhaps-a little cracked; both he 


perpetually confined ro muſty books, and total ſtrangers i» 
all true pleaſure. - Between the ſippings of the tea, and the 
dealing of the cards, much criticiſm is diſplayed, in which 
it is not eaſy to determine which is the more confpicuors, 
itrorance- ot i- nature: It is not uncommon for ladirs 


merit of 'a celehrated poem, or any other new publication 
with all the authority of an Ariſtotle, or the fooliſh virulence 


And even the veteran virgin may be allowed to cone No. 
herſelf, in the intervals of ſcandal, with the feverity ef lie- 


rary criticiſm. It muſt indeed be owned, that many lies 
and falſe cenſures on characters are publiſhed to the world WW * 


that whenever it is known whence they originate, they as 
{uffered, by all candid and ſenſible perſons, to drop, ſtillbon, Ro | 
fuom their prolific parents. Yet ſometimes they ſtrugge thei 
into life, and are able to murder many a reputation before no i 
their own fnaltextinQion; n. ofen 
Every thing excellent is to be paid for at a certain price ent 
of inconvenience or difficulty, The calumnies of envy, ig ie 


norance and impertinence, muſt be ſuſtained by him vio . ne 
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Ws. Jcavours, by worthy. means, to procure the eſteem of the 


Worthy. He muſt weigh the praiſes againſt the genſures, 


. enjoy the predominant applauſe, while he neglects the 
rere remarks of 1mpertinence or ill temper, as trifles light 
air. No truth has been more repeatedly uttered, than 


hat nothing in this ſublunary ſtate is, in every reſpect, what. 
Se wiſh it. We muſt then learn to ſubmit to neceſſity, 
Ind turn our attention from our evils to our advantages. 


Fe ſhall diſcover, under our molt diſagrecable {ituation, 


the world will recoil from the heart, which is ſhielded with 


Faith and innocence, as the billows are reverberated from the 
Whatever difficulties or injuries a writer may ſuſtain, he 


may conſole himſelf, if he has always taken the part of 


ene virtue, that he has employed the talents which 


ö 4 od gave him, in a manner at leaſt inoffenſive ; and that 
it is probable many, in the great maſs of mankind, may 
| poſſeſs a kindred ſpirit, and at ſome favourable moment 


may receive pleaſure and advantage from his lucubrati- 
ons, even when he is united with the duſt from which he 


| Fas taken, and become equally inſenſible to cenſure or ap- 
Flauie. 5 | £56 
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No. CXIV. on Ths OBLIGATIONS WHICH LEARNING 
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OWES TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
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| M ANY among thoſe whohave made the g reateſt preten- 


Hons to learning have profeſſed themſelves enemies 


d Revelation. It is not, indeed, difficult to account for 
their rejection of a religion which is all humility, and by 
vo means calculated to pleaſe ſuch as conſider the applauſe 
of men as the moſt valuable object, and who pride themſelves 
on the infallibility of their own intellects. To the bold, 
de conceited, and the half learned pretender to philoſophy, 
no is weak enough to think his reaſon commenſurate to 


After all our complaints, Providence is uſually found kind 
; and impartial ; and if we poſſeſs but humility and patience, 


me copious ſource of placid enjoyment. The ill uſage of 


C ˙ » otamrantts, nb * * 
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every object which falls under its notice, that ſyſtem, wh I 


requires the exerciſe of faith more than of reaſon, appean, r 
as the ſeriptures themſelves obſerve, fooliſhneſs. Pride, a - pe 
a very filly kind of pride, ſuch indeed as ariſes from nan ne 
views of things, and an ignorance of human nature, isth We >, 
foundation of infidelity. 3 3 dual 
Ik̃t is, however, no leſs ungrateful, than fooliſh and wich its re 
in the ſons of learning, to devote their abilities to the ei Pong 
termination of the national religion. For it 1s really try, In well 
that all the ancient learning which now remains, was pr. W 2.4. 1. 
| ſerved by ſome peculiar circumſtances attending the prop. W 2, cor 
gation of Chriſtianity ; and, I believe, it will be that W A.) 
very probable, that if the ancient languages, and the bh Atendii 
written in them, had been entirely loft, the civilized nit: WW 
ons of Europe would have ſtill continued in a ſtate of dal. WW io, at 
neſs and barbariſm. Real ſuperſtition would then, indeet, 4 


otives 

himſelf, who is now writing down Chriſtianit y, wo Ses 2, 
bave been trembling at witches and goblias, ſpells and : With. 
chantments. He makes uſe of that very light, which t rend: 
directed his ſteps in the paths of learning, to diſcover the l a! g 
moſt probable means of extinguiſhing the ſouree of all il q in ca 
mination. n FT 


Jon an 
have reigned triumphant ; and the philoſopher, as he til 3 | 


| | | | | EL Wature 
I was led into this train of reſſections by the peruſal > W rk 
a charge of a late very learned archdeacon of London, n Fa . 
_ which he evinces, that our Saviour ſpoke moſt truly in not nierte 
ſenſes than one when he ſaid of himſelf, ( I an THE Tief The 
))) 8 Wiknt 
When any ſpecies of literary induſtry is conſidertd u 
duty founded on * 5 care will be taken to preſerve . 
It might otherwiſe, from the indolence and infirmity of the 
_ human mind, have been loft amidſt revolutions, perſecution 
diſtreſs, and the fury of conqueſt, In every difficulty, the 
Chriftians fled for comfort to their ſcriptures, and watclti 
over them with peculiar vigilance. The Septuagint preſt 
ved, in the worſt times, a knowledge of Greek ; ard the 
Latin tran ſlations, which were multiplied with avidity, + Weil 
cued the Latin language from a total oblivion. Joſe)» Woman 
was ſtudied, and therefore preſerved by the Chriſtian nt i Nooks, 
carefully than by the Jews; and the neceſſity, of Greek OY Wd co 
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onderſtanding of the New Teſtament, cauſed that lan- 
Wage not only to he ſaved from the ravages of time, but al- 


— . 


— * — 


eo be ſtudied with devout attention, 


* 1 e 


he fathers of che church wrote in Greek during three 


@nturies ; and at a time when the Latin language was 
Fadually deeaying, the latin fathers contributed ſomething 

Fits reſtoration; and wrote, as well as their coe val writers 
Nong the Pagans, not indeed with Auguſtan elegance, but 


| Bl! well enough to preſerve a ſkill in the conſtruction and 
E wocabulary' of the language. | : 


A conſiderable knowledge of hiſtory, and ſomething of 


hronology and philoſophy, was neceifary in tudying and 
lending the ſcriptures, even in the earlieſt ages; and 
many Chriſtians appeared well killed in theſe parts of learn- 
Ig, at a time when they were generally neglected. Reli- 
yon and conſcience operated as a ſtimulus, when all other 
Jotives were infutficieut to retard the mind in its ſwift pro- 
gels down the declivit x. . 8 | 
With a view, and folely with a view. to enable eccleſiaſtics 
| * and underſtand the ſcriptures, even in the moſt dit | 
in alght of ignorance, there were ſome places of inſtructi- 
EO in cathedrals and monaſteries, in which the embers of li- 
| Frature, if we may venture to uſe that expreſſion, Were 
ö ih from total extinction; in which a ſpark lay 
Kent, which was one day to relume a light to lighten the 

1 Wirerte, 1 5 | „„ 5 

he little learning of thoſe unfortunate ages, though it 

Qd not enable the perſons who poſlefied it to taſte and un- 

erfand the beautics of the ancient poets and philoſophers, 

Et gare them {ome idea of the value of books in general, 
1 ad enabled them to tranſcribe, with tolerable accuracy, 

dea what they did not accurately underitand. Thus were 
© * ole ine ſtimable treaſures of all elegant and pleaſing know- _ 

e, the Old Greek and Latin authors, handed down to 
q Wppicr ages; to thoſe who were able to unlock them, and 
eur out their riches for the general utility. Nor are We 
z 0 Chriſtians for the claſſics only; but alto for the | 
wan law, and the codes of Juſtinian and Theodofiue. 
1 Voks, which were deſtroyed by ignorant and angry kings 
conquetors, found a ſafe 9 5 in religious houſes; 
= M 3 
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and even Monkery, which has been juſtly reprobated as 
of the follies of human nature, became, under the dire 
of Providence, the inſtrument of many of thoſe bleſſing 
which now contribute greatly to he: e gs Cignt 


of an enlightened empire. 


The revival of learning, as it is ; termed, or its emanchs 
tion from churches and monaſteries, and general diff 
over the world, is greatly owing to the efforts of eccleſi. 
tics. There woes i in that auſpicious morning, a conſtela 
tion of polite and profound Chriſtian ſcholars, whoſe ef. 
gence has ſcarcely been outſhone by ny lucceeding lum. 
naries in the literary horizon. 

The beſt ſcholars of modern times, not only i in theology 
but in every part of human learning, have been Chriſta 


divines. They were led, by their purſuit of religious know 


ledge, into the collateral paths of t Philcbg, 
and all elegant and uſual literature. 
It is to the piety of Chriſtians that we owe the venerabl 
foundations of ſchools and colleges ; thofe. inſtitutions 
which, though they have often been perverted, have {ii 
kept the light burning like the veſtal fire, and handed the 
torch from one generation to another like the runners 
the torch race. It was the love of Chrift which taugit 
thoſe towers to riſe on the banks of the Cam and the li 
and planted ſeminaries of learning in every conlideradt 
town throughout the kingdom. 

To the gaſpel then,” ſays the learned divine who ſug: 
geſted this ſubject, © and to thoſe who embraced it, ar 
due our grateful acknowledgments for the learning thit 


is at preſent in the world. The infidels, educated 1 
„ Chriſtian countries, owe what learning they have 0 
$6 Chriſtianity, and act the part of thoſe Wass which, 


5: when they have fucked the "ow; turn about we ſtrike 
* ber.“ | | | 1 
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; "HE ad 1 feels: i feeret 3 in eontempla- 

3 f 1 ting characters eminent for virtue, learning, and re- 


gion; ; and there are few wko ate not delighted, as well as 
inſtructed, by the Praifes beſtowed on departed merit. Not- 
3 Fintadiag the depravity of human nature, virtue ſtill ap- 
pears amiable to the vicious, and knowledge to the 1 igno- 
: ant. Experience, indeed, ſeems to confirm the opinion of 
Plato, that goodneſs, excluſive of its collateral advantages, 
is poſſeſſed of charms irrefiſtibly captivating. 
A review of the life of the late Dr. Jortin cannot but 
ſuggeſt the moſt pleaſing reflections. As a poet, a divine, 
u philoſopher, and a man, he ferved the cauſe of religion, 
learning, and morality. There are, indeed, many writers, 
vwhoſe reputation is more diffuſed among the vulgar and il- 
lierate, but few will be found whoſe name ſtand higher 
than Dr. Jortin's in the eſteem of the judicious. His La- 
iin poetry is claſheally elegant. His diſcourſes and diſſer- 
1 © tations are ſenfible, ingenious, and argumentative. His 
3 remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiftory intereſting and 1mpartial. 
His ſermons replete with ſound ſenſe and rational morality, 
expreſſed in a ſtyle fimple, pure, and perſpicuous. 
I Simplicity of ſtyle is a grace, which, though it may not 
A | captivate at firſt ſight, is ſure in the end to give permanent 


A 


2 


e > 


1 


eſteem. It does not warm to rapture, but it ſooths to com- 
1 placeney. Unſlcilful writers ſeldom aim at this excellence. 
4 They imagine that what is natural and common cannot be 
| beautiful. Every thing in their compoſitions muſt be ſtrain- 


ancients, and perhaps formed himſelf on the model of Xe- 
vophon. He wrote on ſubje&s of morality, and morality 
WW '* founded on reaſon, and reaſon is always cool and diſpaf- 


| * bgures, and animated with pathetic deſcription, may indeed 


ſatisfaction. It does not excite admiration, but 1t raiſes . 


ed, Every thing affected: but Dr. Jortin had ſtudied the 


| fonate. A florid declamation, embelliſhed with rhetorica? 
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amuſe the fancy, and'raiſe a tranſient emotion in the hear; 
dut rational diſcourſe alone can eonvitice the undetftanding; | 
The frft efforts of genius have commonly been in poetry, 
_ Unreftrained by the frigidity of argument, and the confine.” 
ment of rules, the young mind gladly indulges the flight 
of imagination. Cicero, as well as many other ancient pb. 
 lofophers, orators, and hiftorians, is known to have facri. 
ced to the Muſes in his earlier productions. Dr. Joni 
adds to the number of thoſe who confirm the obſervatior, 
In tis Luſus, Pottici, one of the firft of his works, are uti. 
ted claſſical language, tender fentiment, and harmoniou 
verſe: Among the modern Latin poets, there are few who 
do not yield to Dr. Jortin. His Sapphics, on the Rory 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, are eaſy, elegant, and poetical, 
The little ode, in which the calm life of the philoſopheri 
compared to the gentle ſtream gliding through a fibent: 
grove, is highly pleaſing to the mind, and is perfectly ele- 
gant in the compoſition. The lyrics are indeed all excel. 
lent. The poem on the immortality of the ſoul is ingem-. 
ous,  poetical, and an exact imitation of the ſtyle of I. 
cretius. The whole collection is ſuch as would fearct!y 
have diſgraced a Roman in the age of an Auguſtus... 
Time, if it cool not the fire of imagination, certain; i 7 
ſtrengthens the powers of the judgment. As our author een 
advanced in life, he cultivated his reaſon rather than his i vary 
fancy, and defiſted from his efforts in poetry, to exert his WITS? i 
abilities in the diſquiſitions of criticiſm. His obſervations 
on one of the fathers of Engliſh poetry, need but to be 
more generally known, in order to. be more generally ap- 
raved, _ 1 5 55 e 
Claffical productions are rather amufing than inſtructixe. 
His works of this kind are all juvenile, and naturally flow: | 
ed from a claſſical education. Theſe, however, were but 
preparatory to his higher deſigns, and ſoon gave way to 
the more important enquiries which were peculiar to his 
profeſſion. ' His diſcourſes on the Chriftian Religion, one 
of the firſt fruits of his theological purſuits, abound with 
that”. found ſenſe and ſolid argument, which entitle ther 
author to a rank very near the celebrated Grotius. 


YH man, 10 


| , His giſſerrations are equally remarkable for taſte, leatu· 
We, originality, and ingennit yr: 


H remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are full of mooly 
nſe, ingenious ſtrictures, and profound erudation; 5 The 


Work is bighly beneficial to mankind," un it repreſents; in 
©: proper light, that ſuperſtition. which diſgraced human 
ture, and gives a right ſenſe of the adsantages detived 


1 


PR 


Poem religious reformation. He every where, exprefſes him - | 
Elf with peculiar  vehemence againſt the, infatuation of bi - 


try and fanaticiſm. Convinced that true happineſe is I 
founded on a right uſe of the reaſoning powers, he makes = 
the ſcope of all his religious works, to lead mankind 
bom the errors of imagination, to the dictates of diſpaſ- 
3 Fonate reaſon. #1 Oe 5.4 0 5 . . 
Poſthumous publications, it has been remarked, are uſu- 
ly inferior in merit to thoſe which are publiſhed during 

in author's life. And, indeed, the opinion ſeems plauſible; 
s it may be preſumed, that an author's reafon for not pub- 
Ebling his works, is a conſciouſneſs of their inferiority. The 
fermons of Dr. Jortin are, however, an exception, Good 
| mg and ſound morality appear in them, not, indeed, dreſ- 
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4 acquaintance, and untecommeuded by the ſolicitation 
ends, or the interpoſition of power, he was preſent - 
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ed, by Arolibiſhop Herring, to.avaluable-benefite in . In. 
don, as a reward for his exertiansag:2 ſcholer and 2 diho 
dame time ters ite; became àchaplaingto the late bibo 
af London, uche gave him dhe viesrage f Kenſingtom al read) 
Apppintrd him archdeaeom of his diost e This was au het 
efermng he had,, ndr, had: he this tilk he ws advance Mile of 
te; He did:not, however, repine.“ Thus⸗he ſpeaks of lin MW abou 


ſelf; Nav to his.cruditiohe—lut to his conſtant love WS and i 
*. pprſuiteot: it—he owes, a fituation and. a Ration bette N parlo 
f tan her expected, and as good as he, ought to dem“ Wn whe 
Since the above gemarks were: written, IJ have been chen! 
bomed ahbe ſeveral oß the ſermons of Dr. Jortin are tu. 1 ous te 
ons om the French. He certainly Was a great reg M eſe of 


of French divinity; and he confeſſedly borrowed from | 
freely. It has been ſuggeſted to me, that he was not for. 
markbble-for genius: and invention, as induſtry and ley 
ing. His poetry, L. think, proves that he poſſeſſed gur 
us. Perhaps Ne overwhelmed | it by a-multifarious reading 
| of Huthors who had nuch . and are not kel to er 


bs mind kann Niatbes dt 18 gane I 8 ant gone into % 
Kyle df pavegyric, from having known him perſonally, ad 
We ok when a boy, 1 reverenee. 
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O appearance i in the mote] Salt is more remarked 
INV than that combination which is often obſerved 1 
the lame character; of avarice with profuſion, of meannels 

with liberälty. Vanity, ſelfßiſnneſs, and à want of ferio 
principles, are striking eirtumſtancés in the manners of the 
preſent age; and as Vanity leads to expenſive oſtentation, 
10 ſelfchneſs and want of principle, have a natural tendency 
to pro zduce covetoufneſs and rapacity. Very few reſtraints 
arc alla ed to operate on the modes of acquiring or ol l. 


IS ready ta ſubmit under the certainty of concealment. 


fe of his-fathers, andi ſpent his money; among thoſe who 


Eiguated and vulgar. The'tfamilys therefore, ſpend as lit- 
| — at the noble ſeat of cheir anceſtors, but 
een to the ſea-ſide, or the wateripg-places,; where they 
Nea little hut or cabin; and /Jawfh. their money on ſtran- 


roof. The ſervants are pinched; and even envy the 
Wn parative-plenty and independence of the'next cottagers. 
c whole country rings with reports of the meanneſs and 
r living at the great houſe. In the mean time, the lord 
ad lady, the baronet or eſquire, with their reſpective fami- 


Babs extravagance, at Bath or Brighthelmſtone. While 


ey ſubſeribed, moſt liberally, to an infamous maſter of the 


1 b moneys except the fear of detection. There is ſcarce. 
Wy mcanneſgor bafeneſs to which many perſons who: 
e the argatelt ſhewan dreſs, furniture, and equipage, are 


ne time has been When a great family xx ſiding in a great 
Ile ofa. village, was conſidered as a bleſſing to all the 
Ee bbouring country. The poor were employed in adorn. 
and improving the grounds all. about it. The table in 
El parlour was always open for the reception of the gentle. 
ho reſided within ten miles of the houſe; and the 
chen afforded warmth and plenty to the poor and indu- 
ous tenant or labourer. The rich man reſided in the 


ed it for him by the ſweat of their brows. But, accor- 
g to the moders ſyſtem of faſhinnable manners, ſuch a 
d of life would be deemed intolerably dull, as weil as an- 


„ with few returns of gratitude; or pf rational ſatisfac- 

I The farmer, whaili ves in their agtive village, returning 
ry from his plough, ſhakes his head as he paſſes the cold 

chen, and turns with pity and cout empt from the ſmoke - 


, are figuring, as it is called, in all the profuſion of emu- 


pie grudge the bread and cheeſe which is conſumed in. 
ir own houſe, or refuſe to contribute to a brief, or any 
WWaritable inſtitution among their poor neighbours at home, 


monies and to every faſhionable amuſement ; they gave 
Wits to ſtrangers whom they ſhall never ſee any more, and 
Noe principal recommendation is, that they appear, from 
r external ſplendour, not to want aſſiſtance. Their va- 
s gratified in ſeeing the great and the rich at their ta- 
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ble ; and what ſiguifies it, they think, if the vretches at 
dome, whom nobody knows, Rarve and rot on the dungbill 
hence they originated. They grudge the poor even {rmall 
beer in their own houſes ; but drench every rich gueſt, 
who viſits them at their lodgings, with champagne and 
burgundy. How ſhall we account for ſuch inconfiſtency, 
but by ſuppoſing that theſe perſonages poſſeſs large etiate, 


and little fouls, immenſe vanity and diminutive underſtand. 


inge; and that the badneſs is only exceeded by the mer. 
ne en ttt 

It is eaſy to obſerve perſons of this deſcription, who ui 
not heſitate to expend many hundreds in dreſs alone, but 
who, when a book is praiſed in their preſence, will {pare ro 
trouble in finding ſomebody of whem they may borrow t, 
alleging, in excuſe, that books are fo dear, it is irpoſhble 
to buyevery thing that comes out. The price of the book 
ſhall be three ſhillings, and it ſhall contain amuſement tor 
three weeks, nnd yet they will not buy it becauſe it would 
be extravagant; . 8 they will not ſcruple to expend 
tree guineas, any night in the week, for three hours pal- 


time in & at the public places, of diverſion, The 


tilliners, the hair-dreflers, the purfumers bills, ſhall amount 
to many hundreds a year 3 but five pounds expended at 


the book-ſeller's woyld be downright prodigality. Guinea 
flow, without reſtraint, in ſubſcriptions to balls, concerts, 
aſſemblies ; to dancing · maſtert, muſic-maſters, and to piy- 


ers: but when the pariſh lecturer's book is brought, ot 


the Marine Society, or the Magdalen, or the Infirmary, or 
the Contribution for the Releaſe of Priſoners for Smal 
1 Depts, or the Poor blacks, or the priſoners of war, are te- 
_ commended as fit objects to receive their ſuperfluitics, tie) 
immediately, look grave, complain that taxcs rife and reuts 
fall; and aſſert, with an unfeeling heart, that theſc are not 
times to admit of any expences which are not abſolutelj r: 
C ee e 
; The education of their children ought certainly to con- 
ſtitute one of the firſt cares of the rich; and no reaſonable 
expence ſhould be withheld in the accompliſhment of it. But 
there are many great families in which this is one of i=! 
ſtnalleR articles of annual expenditure. 
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Indeed, in all neceſſary and laudable expences, a degree of 
1 frogality is diſplayed which approaches to extreme mean- 
nes and paxſiqony. The poor tradeſmen who ſupply the 
5 ordinary arty of domeſtic conſumption, are not only deni- 
ed their prises but after every abatement are obliged to wait 
an un*@ſonable time for their money. So far are ſuch per- 
ſons from: poſſeſſing an inclination to be generous, that it. 


commodities without which life cannot be ſupported, are 
ill uſed and defrauded, whoever can ſupply any circymftances 
of dreſs, equipage, luxury, by whick Jelfiſhneſs and vanity 
my be gr atified, are profulely and immediately rewarded. 
Men of letters,.or ingenuity in the profeſſions, are kept at. 
a diſtance ; but the door is always open to players, and to 


on; but their place is abundantly pg e by fiddlers, pi- 


pers Caperers, and ſcaramouches. dancing or muſic- 


maſter, ho can enable. the young ladies to diſplay a fine 
* 3 Play 


linger or a fine foot, 18 immediate y conſideręd as the beſt 
trend of the family „made a com anion, inyited to the table, 
pid extravagantly, and complimented” with thanks and 


proſents z neither is it wonderful, if che young ladies fall 


zan Joye With theſe fine gentlemen, and marr them ; ſince 


hep appear, both in their own and their par: ents eyes, to 


polleſs the ſummit of all human excellence. As to the 

Ps 2r{0n who may be employed to form their minds, be is uſu- 

ally engaged from the recommendation of cheapneſs, and is, 

for the moſt part, made an object of ridicule, b becauſe he has 
not the air of Noverre and Gallini. 

An enormous fortune, conlidered in its true light, 15 

a facred truſt, and intended to promote, not only the hap- 

pbineſs of its poſſeſſor, but of all with whom he is connected, 

and who deſerve his beneficence. The time has been, hen 


| and yain ofteutation. We read in the tablets in our church- 
es, and in the records of all charitable foundations, that 
people of the higheſt faſhion were of opinion, that to be 
good was eſſential to the character of true gentility. But 


* if we vere to aſk the repreſentative of 3. nich family , 
ol. H. 
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grie ves chem to be jut. But though they who furniſh 


ſigniors and ſignioras. Chaplains and tutors are gut of faſh:- 


the poor were thought to have a claim upon that ſuperfluity, | 
which is now laviſhed on the mean miniſters to luxury, vice 
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where he had beſtowed the ſuperfluities of the laſt year, he 
might an{wer, that he had depoſited ſome ſhare of it in the 

pocket of an Italian, who had the extraordinary merit of 
being able t ſtand longer on one leg than the reſt of the 

two-legged and unfeathered race. He might anſwer, that 
he had loſt it at the gaming table; ſpent it in the tavern and 
brothel ; ſported it away at New e oe laviſhed it on dogs, 
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Horſes, jockies; and left the poor and the deſerving to the. 


cCare of Pe debe | 
That Providence, whoſe bleſſings he abuſes and perverts, 
ſeldom fails to puniſh his ingratitude - for as all his exter- 


nal cireumſtances have more in them of ſhew than of ſolidity, 


ſo alſo have all his boaſted enjoyments, and all that happi- 
neſs which he thinks to derive from riches, independently of 
their proper : application, 
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No. CXVII. oN A TASTE FOR THE CULTIVATIOY Of 
FLOWERS, AND OF BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS AND TREES, 
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EAUTY of every kind. 18 . to e and 
there is this peculiar advantage in contemplating the 
beauties of vegetable nature, that we may permit our hearts 
to be enſnared by them, without appr chenſion of a danger: 


dus or a diſhonourable ſervitude. A taſte for the beat! es 


of vegetation is the mark of a pure and innocent mind, and, 


at the ſame time, one of the beſt prefcrvati ves of purity and 


innocence. It diverts the attention from the turbulent 


{cenes of folly, and ſuperinduces placid tranquillity, highly 


favourable to the gentler virtues, and to the permanency of 
our moſt refined enjoyments. 


I have often been ſurpriſed to find thoſe who poſſeſſed a 


very acute ſuſceptibility of artificial or literary grace, and 
were powerfully affected by the beauties of a poem, a piece 
of ſculpture, or a painting, not at all more ſenſible of the 


charms of a tree or a flowret, than a common and inelegant 
{peCtator.. They. have dwelt with rapture on a fine deferip- 


tion of the Vale of I empe, they have entered into all the 
Wight W hich a Shakefpcare or a Milton meant to commu 
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to that of ſhape, is yet found to delight the eye more im- 


in which ſo many agreeable qualities are combined, as in 

the queen of flowers, the roſe. Nature certainly meant to 
regale the lenſes of her favourite with an object, which 
preſents to him at once freſhneſs, fragrancy, "colour: and 


templating, in a fine vernal morning, the charms of the pink, 


— 0 
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nicate in their enchanting pictures of flowery and ſylvan 
ſcenes, and yet can walk through a wood, or tread on a bed 
of violets and primroſes, without appea. ng to be affected 
with any peculiar pleaſure. This is cert: alu the effect of 
a ſuperficial judgment; for there is no tru of which phi- 
loſophers have been loager convinced, than that the realities 
of nature infinitely exceed the moit perfect productions ot 
imitating art. 


The beauty of colour, though juſtly ellexmed ſ bond nate 
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mediately and more univerſally. When colour and ſhape 
are united in perfection, he who can view them with inſen- 
hbility, muit reſign all pretenſions to delicacy of percepti- 
on. Such an union has been uſually effected by nature in 
the formation of a flower. 


There is ſcarcely a ſingle object i in all the 3 wks, 
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tape. The very ſoul ſeems to be refreſhed on the bare 
recollection of the pleaſure which the ſenſes receive in con- 
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the violet, the honey. ſuckle, the hyacinth, the narciſſus, 
the jonquil, the rocket, the tulip, and a thouſand others, 1 
in every variety of figure, ſcent, and hue; for nuture is no | . 
leſs remarkable for the accuracy and beanty of her works, 

than for variety and profuſion. Defects are always Cifco>; 
vered in the works of art when they are examined with a 

nucroſcope ; - but a cloſe examination of a leaf of a flower, 
is like taking off a veil from the face of a beauty. The fine ſt r 
needle ever poliſhed, and pointed by the moſt ingenious art- 4 - 41 
iſt, appears, when it is viewed by the ſolar microſcope, quite 1 
obtuſe ; while the ſting of a bee, however magmtied, ſtill 
retains all its original acuténeſs of fermination.. The ſer- 
rated border in the petal of a flower, and the fringe on the 
wing of a fly, diſplay an accuracy of delineation which no 
pencil ever yet could rival. The taſte of the floriſt has not, 
indeed, been much admired, or generally alpired at; while 
that of the connoiſſeur in painting is conſidered as a mark 
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pands beauty; 
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of elegance of character, and an honourable diſtinction. Yet 
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ſurely it is an inconſiſtency to be tranſported with the work. 
manſhip of a poor mortal, and to feel no raptures in ſurvey 
ang thoſe highly finithed pictures, in Which it is eaſy to 


trace the unger of the Deity. | 
The poets have given us moſt lusuriant deſcriptions of 


gardens and of rural ſcenery ; and though they are thought | 
by ſome to have exceeded reality, they have indeed ſcarce. 


ly equalled it. Enter a modern ſhrubbery, formed of a fe. 
Kain of the moſt agreeable flowering ſhrubs, and conſider, 


whether there is any thing 3 in the garden of Alcinous, in 
the fields of Elyſium, in Milton's Paradiſe, to be compared 


with the intermixture of the lilac, the yringa, the laburn- 
um, the double bloſſomed cherry, peach, and almond; with 


the rubinia, the jeſſamine, the moſs-roſe, the magnolia, and 


a great number of others, leſs common, but not of greater, 
though perhaps of equal, beauty. As we walk under chi- 
ters of flowers, white as {now, tinged with gold, purple 2 


the grape, blue as the expanſe of heaven, and bluſhing 1 


the cheek of youth, we are led to imagine ourſelves in fairy 


land, or in another and better world; where every delicate 


ſenſe is delighted, and all around breathes fragrance, and ex- 
nas | where the heart ſeems to participate in the 
Joy of laughing nature. Groves and gardens have, indeed, 


been always ſuppoſed to ſooth the mind into a placid tem- 
Per, peculiarly favourable to the indulgence of contempla. | 


tion. 

The excellent taſte which now prevails: in gardening, 
uſually combines the {hrubbery and the grove. The tall 
trees of the foreſt conſtitute the back-ground in the living 
landſcape, and the ſhrubs, beneath and before them, form 
the underwood, in a delightful reſemblance to the natural 

coppice, and the en foreſt. The plane tree 13 cnc 
of the firſt beauties among thoſe which are now moſt tre. 
quently planted in our gardens, Its large leaf, and perug 
nent verdure, render it peculiarly fitted to afford a hade. 
{ always conſider it as a claſſical tree, for the ancient writers 
often mention it; : 


3 vivid folaage. Socrates fall ght no other theatre than 


and ſome of the neſt philoſophical dia- 
log ues of antiquity paſſed under the cool retreat of its broad 
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the turf that grew under the plane tree, on the banks of 
the Iliſſus. The weeping willow, that droops over the bab- 


bling ſtream, conſtitutes one of thoſe fine beauties which 


partake of the melancholy and romantic. Such, indeed, 


are the charms of 1 its luxuriant branches, that, when — 


perly ſituated, it is of itſelf an enchanting picture. Beau- 
tiful as are all the features of the modern garden. I ſhould 
not hefitate to allot the firſt place in an eſtimate of horti- 
cultural graces to the weeping- willow. The weeping-birch 
is at all times pleaſing, and a moſt delightful object in win- 


ter. Obſerve yonder tall ſtem, riſing from the interſtices 


of a craggy rock, covered with a rind white and gloſſy like 
filver, and drooping with ten thouſand fine twigs, ſo attenu- 
ated as to appear almoſt capillary. View it when ſprink- 
led with hoar froſt, or with ſnow, and if you have a ſoul 
capable of being charmed with natural beauty, you will be 
ſenſibly affected at the fight with a ſweet complacency. An 


old oak is not often found in our gardens, becauſe of its 


tardy vegetation ; but whenever it appears in them, it pro- 
duces all the effect of graceful majeſty, and one may con- 
template it for hours with fill new delight. The delicate 


acacia, the conical poplar of Lombardy, the flowery cheſ- 
nut, the ſoft lime, the elegant mountain aſh, the afpiring 
fir, the gloſſy laurel, theſe all form ſo various and delight- 


ful pictures, that while I am permitted to expatiate over 
the lawn, and penetrate the mazes of the wood and garden, 


I ſhall not repine that it is not my lot to faunter i in the 


picture galleries of a palace. 
The taſte for plantation prevails greatly i in this country, 
and it ought to be encouraged, as it is a never-failing ſource 


of pleaſure to the planter, and of 1 improvement to the com- 


munity,” But it is to be hoped, that while we plant the 


tree for ornament, we ſhall not forget to drop the acorn, 


and raife that heart of oak, which bears analogy to the 


bravery of the people ; and has ever been to this land, " 
prefidium e et en, both abubvark and a ey: „ 
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No. C CXvIII. ON THE CHARACTER OF ADDISOX As 4 
' POET, | 


"A 


HE luſtre of a great name not only ſets off real beau- 
ties to the greateſt advantage, but adds a grace to 


deformity, and converts a defect to an excellence. The en- 5 
thufſiaſtical admirers of a favourite author, like ardent lov. 


ers, view thoſe objects with rapture, which cauſe in others 
;ndifference or difguſt. Without conſidering the incquali- 
ties of the ſame genius, and the diverfities of ſubjects, they 
are led to conclude, from the excellence of one part of un 
author's works, that all are excellent ; and that whatever 
dears his fignature, is genuine wit, and juſt taſte. 
I know not whether even Mr. Addiſon, who 1s ſo deſerv- 
edly eſteemed the honour of our nation, was not indebted 
for a ſmall part of his reputation to the blind bigotry of 
- prejudice. On any other ſuppoſition, I know not how he 
could have been admired as a very eminent poet. The diſ- 
paſſionate temperature which conftituted a folid judgment, 
and qualified him for the cool diſquifitions of criticiſm and 
morality, rendered lim incapable of that animated ſpirit 
Which is the ſoul of poetry. Put the reader is unvilling 
to believe, that ſo accurate a critic, and ſo correct a writer, 
is himſelf faulty; and therefore, when he paſſes from his 
proſe to his poetry, and obſerves a manifeſt inferiority and 
deficiency of merit in the latter, he rather inelines to diſ- 
truſt his dad judgment than the abilities of the author. 
_ Reader after reader has toiled through the ſame dull rhimes, 
perhaps blind to their faults, or, if ſenſible of their defects, 
yet ker to join in their rate; 3 in oppoſition to convic- 
tion, from a dread of the imputation of a depraved taſte, 
Had not a veneration for his name prevented critics from 
| ſpeaking their real ſentiments, though Addifon would, as 
a moral eſſayiſt, moſt juſtly have been called the Socrates, 
Plato, or Xenophon of his age; yet he would never have 
deen eſteemed one of the firſt of poets. 
kt would be injuſtice while we infpe& theſe volumes, tO 
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pats over in Gilence, the elegant poem which is prefixed to 
the works of Addiſon, on the death of their author. The 
melancholy flow of the verie is well adapted to expreſs the 
tenderneſs of the ſentiments. The beauty of the imagery 


and the energy of the expreſſion, entitle this little piece to 


a very reſpectable rank among the elegiac compolitions of 
the Englith writers. It was for a long time little regarded 
but the attention lately paid to it, and the commendations 
beſtowed on it, are proofs that erary merit, however un— 
noticed for a time, through accident, prejudice, or party, 
is ſure to receive the applauſe it deſerves from per tial 
poſterity. 

At the end of the verſes of Addiſon to Mr. Dryden, we 
are told that the author was but twenty-two years of age 


when he wrote them, Whether the age was affixed to 


extenuate the imperfections, or to e the merits ot 
the poem, certain it is, that both thoſe intentions are fruſ— 
trated by its extreme inſigniſicance and futility. The pro- 
duction is unworthy the age of twenty-two. Mr. Pope 1s 
known to have written his paſtorals, which» infinitely ex- 
cted the verification of Addiſon, at {ixteen ; and Milton 
acquired an elegance in Latin verſe at an earlier period. 
Phe thoughts in this piece are not ſtriking, the ſtyle is 
coutemptiple, and the negligence in the rbyme alone would, 


in the preſent refinemeut of tate, conhgn the work to ob- 
livion. 


That all his pieces a are upon a level with this, cannot be 
aſſerted. That ſome of them abound with grand concep- 
tions, and have many good lines, mult be confeſſed. But 


allowing Addiſon all the merit in his poetry, which can- 
dour, or even partiality in his favour can allow, he never 
can be juſtly eſteemed one of the ſirſt poets of the nation. 
{ never heard that Sucrates increaſed his fame by lus poe- 
tical verſion cf A'op's Fables, and the belt profe-writer in 


the beſt age of Rome wrote the line, « O fortunatain, natani, 
me canſule, Romam.“ The truth is, nature uſually beftows 
her gifts with a prudent liberality even to her favourites, 


Fr 


One might on this occaſion apply to Addiſon the paſſage 
of Martial, Hoc Ciceronis habes.” This character A 
dad poot you Kaye i in common with the great Cicero. 
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To oppoſe opinions univerſally received, is to incur the 
imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want of taſte; but as 
every individual has a right to private judgment, and may 
offer his ſentiments to others, while he does it with mode{ir, 
profeſſes a poſſibility of miſtake, and keeps his mind open 
to conviction, I have ventured to advance an opinion againſt 
the poetical merit of Addiſon; regardleſs how it may alarm 
thoſe who ſubmit their judgments to the direction of others, 
f and who pay: an implicit obedience to o authority. 
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No. CXIX. THE FOLLY or BRINGING UP CHILDREX 
TO A LEARNED PROFESSION, WITHOUT THE PROB41- 
BILITY. OF PROVIDING THEM WITH A COMPETENCY, 


=" 


HAT admiration is the effect of ignorance, is a 
truth univerſally confeſſed ; and nothing ſo forcibly | 
excites the wonder of the illiterate plebeian, as the charac- 
ter of profound erud tion. 5 
Dazzled by the ſplendor of literary honours, many an 
honeſt parent has prevented his ſon from acquiring a fortune 
behind the counter, to ſee him ſtarve in a pulpit. | 
Theſe reflections were occaſioned by meeting an old friend 
at a coffee houſe one evening laſt week. His looks were mea- 
gre, his dreſs ſhabby, and he ſufficiently apologized for the 
ruſtineſs of his coat, by the following narrative: 
My father,” ſaid he, after ſome preliminary converſa- 
tion, „ was a ſhoemaker of tolerable buſineſs in London; 
« 2 very honeſt man, and very much given to reading crod- 
ly books, whenever he could ſteal a moment from the 
“ lap-ſtone and the laſt. As I was the only child, he took 
« great delight i in me, and uſed frequently t to fay, that he 
« hoped in time to ſee me Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
* no ſuch great matters neither; for as to my parentage, 7 
. was as good a8 many 2 one that had worn a mitre ; and 
* he would make me as good a ſcholard too, or it ſhould 
ve BP) hard with him. 
My deſtination to the church Was thus indlterably 
« fixed beter I was s five years old; and in Confequence 
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of it, I was put to a grammar. ſchool in the city, whence, 
after a thouſand perils of the cane, and perils of the rod, 

I went to the univerſity. on an exhibition of fifteen won 
a-year, which my father obtained from one of the c city 
companies, with no mall dificulty. 80 icanty an al- 
lowance would by no means defray the enormous expence 
of univerſity education, and my father, whoſe pride would 
not let me appear meaner than my companions, very 


readily agreed to pay me forty pounds out of the yearly 


profits of his trade, and to debar himſelf many innocent 
gratifications, in order to "ccompat in me the grand 
object of all his ambition. 

« In conſequence of my father's defire, that I ſhould 
complete the full term of academical education, I did not 


go into orders till J was of ſeven years ſtanding, and had 


taken the degree of Maſter of Arts. I was therefore 
incapable of 1 receiving any pecuniary emoluments from 


my ttudies, till I was fix-and-twenty. Then, however, 


I was reſolved to make a bold puſh, and to free my father 
from the burthen of ſupporting me with half the profits 


of his labours. The old man was eager that I ſhould 


attempt to get ſome kind of preferment ; not, as he 


would generouſly ſay, that he wanted to withdraw his 
aſſiſtance, but that he thought it was high time to begin 


to look up at the biſhoprick. 


“I haſtened to London as the moſt ample geld for the c 


diſplay of my abilities, and the acquihtion of money and 


fame. Soon after my arrival, I heard of a vacant lecture- 


ſhip ; and though I was an entire ranger to every one 


of the pariſhioners, I reſolved to truſt my cauſe to honeſt 
endeavours, and a ſedulous canvais. I ſhall not trouble 
you with an enumeration of the ſeveral indignities I ſuf- 


tered (for I had not loſt my univerſity Pride,) ) from be- 
ing under the neceffity to addreſs, with the mo? abject 


Hupplications, chandlers, barbers, and green grocers. Suf— 


ice it to acquaint you, that myſelf, and another young 


clergyman of regular education, appeared on the day of 


election, to have but eta votes between us; and 


that a methodittical enthufiaſt, who had once been a car- 
benter, bore away the prize with a majority of a hun- 


ared and tw enty. 
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25 Theugh diſappointed, I was not dejected ; ; and ] ap. 


plied to a certain rector for his curacy, the duty of which 


conſiſted in prayers twice a day, a ſermon on Sundays, 


and innumerable burials, chriſtenings, and weddings. 7 


thought myſelf happy, however, in being offered forty 


guineas a year, without ſurplus, or ſurplice fees; but 


how was I chagrined, on being told by the rector, on the 


very firſt Sunday I went ta officiate, that I need not tron: 


ble myſelf, as another gentleman had undertaken the 
whole duty at forty pounds! 


„I waited a conſiderable time in expectation that ſome. 


but heard of nothing in which 


thing elſe would fall; 


there was the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, unſupported, 


as I was by friends, and unknown to fame. At laſt, | 
was informed by an acquaintance, that a certain clergy- 

man was about to reſign his lectureſhip, and that he 
would probably reſign in my favour, if I were carly e. 
nough in my application. I made all the haſte I poſh. 
bly could to reach this gentleman before his reſignation ; 

and found very little difficulty ia perſuading him to 
intercede in my favour. In ſhort, his endeavours, joined 


to my own, ſecured the lectureſnip, and I was unamoully 
choſen. 


The electors, however, expreſſed a deſire that [ 
would quit my place of retidence, which was at a diſ- 
tance, and live in the pariſh, To this requeſt I con- 
ſented ; and immediately fixed myſelf in a decent family, 

where I lodged and bearded for fifty pounds a-year ; and 
as I was not ſo ambitious as my father, I congratulated 
myſelf on the happy event, and ſat down contented and 
latisfied. But, alas! how was I confounded, when my 
collectors brought the annual contribution, to find it a- 
mount to no more than the exact ſum of twenty-one 


pounds two ſhillings and three pence three farthings! I 


was under an immediate neceſſity of diſcharging my lod- 


ging, reſigning my preferment, and quietly decamping 
x with the loſs of no inconhdereble ſum. 


Thus, Sir,“ ſaid he, „ have I now for theſe twenty 
years been toſſed about in the world without any nxed re- 
ſidence, and without any certain proſpect of my bread. 


I muſt not, however complain, as I am well aſſured there 
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my ſympathy ; and after confoling him to the beſt of my 
power, I took my leave of him, not without ſevere reflecti— 
eus on. thoſe parents, who, to indulge a childiſh 2 


bil 
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are many in the metropolis in ſituations very ſimilar ta f 
ine. Yet ſometimes 1 own, IT cannot help being fool- Ds 


ih enough to imagine, that I might, perhaps, have been 

happier, and I am ſure J could have been richer, had I 0 

been brought up to my paternal awl and laſt. My poor ( 

father died about two years ago, and I have reaſon to 
think, his difappointment and for row for my ill. ſueceis 
haſtened his diſſolution. 

I] now ſupport myſelf colerably wet! in the capacity of, j 
what the world ludicrouſſy calls, a Hackney Parſon. And | k 
though I do not get quite fo much as a journeyman 

ſhoe-maker, I make ſhift to keep ſoul and body together; 

and I thank God for that. If, Sir, you could recom- 
mendme, here is my addreſs, up four pair of ftairs.” ——» 

He was proceeding, but he had too powerfully excited 
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ing up their we e to miſery and want. 
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No. cxx. ON -DECENCY As THE- ONEY MOTIVE or 
QUR APPARENT | VIRTUES, AND PARTICULARLY - OT 
OUR RELIGIOUS BEHAYIOUR, | | 
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pocriſy, Selſiſhneſs reigns triumphant ; and men for the 


Am—T._ 


HATEVER may he the vices of this age, it can- 
not be ſaid to be particularly diſtinguiſhed by hy- 


molt part, purſue whatever they think conducive to their \ 
own pleaſure or intereſt, without regarding appearances, or i 
the opinions of others, except, indeed, when their intereſt il 
or their pleaſure are immediately concerned. 1 i 


di 


le! 


bur anceſtors judged it right to ſurround them. They def- 


| tical eminence, and will not even diſplay the appearance of 
moſe virtues and abilities w. bien are abſolutely neceſſary in 


Even they who fill offices of confidence and honour in j 
me community, are, in this age, fond of diveſting them- | 0 
es of that external dignity with which the wiſdom of | 


cend with a peculiar kind of pride from their natural or po- 
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0 Though diſappointed, I Was not dejected; and I ap- 


plied to a certain rector for his curacy, the duty of which 


conſiſted in prayers twice a day, a ſermon on Sundays, 


and innumerable burials, chriſtenings, and weddings. 


thought myſelf happy, however, in being offered forty 
guineas a year, without ſurplus, or ſurplice fees; but 
how was I chagrined, on being told by the rector, on the 
very firſt Sunday I went to officiate, that I need not tro: 
ble myſelf, as another gentleman had undertaken the 
whole duty at forty pounds! 


„I waited a conſiderable time in expectation that ſome. 
but. heard of nothing in which 


there was the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, YT 
as I was by friends, and unknown to fame. At laſt, 1 


Was informed by an acquaintance, that a certain clergr- 


man was about to reſign his lectureſhip, and that be 


would probably reign in my favour, if I were ear'y 5 


nough in my application. I made all the haſte I pofh- 
bly could to reach this gentleman before his reſignation ; 
and found very little difficulty ia perſuading him to 
intercede in my favour. In ſhort, his endeavours, joined 
to my own, ſecured the e lectureſhip, and I was unamoutly 
choſen. The electors, however, expreſſed a defire thut! 
would quit my place of retidence, which was at a dil 
tance, and live in the pariſh, To this requeſt I con- 
ſented; and immediately fixed myſelf in a decent family, 


where I lodged and bearded for fifty pounds a-year ; ; and 


as I was not ſo ambitious as my father, I congratulated 


myſelf on the happy event, and fat down contented and 


latisfied. But, alas! how was I confounded, when my 


collectors brought the annual contribution, to find it a- 
mount to no more than the exact ſum of twenty-one 


pounds two ſhillings and three pence three farthings! I 


was under an immediate neceſſity of diſcharging my lod- 


ging, reſigning my preferment, and quietly decamping 


<6 with the loſs of no inconſiderable ſum. 


Thus, Sir,“ ſad he, “ have I now for theſe twenty 


years been toſſed about in the world without any nxed re. 
ſidence, and without any certain proſpect of my bread. 
1 mult not, however complain, as I am well aſſured tice 
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are many in the metropolis i in ſituations very ſimilar ta 
mine. Yet ſometimes I own, I cannot help being fool- 
« ih enough to imagine, that I night, perhaps, have been 
« happier, and I am {ure I could have been richer, had I. 
* been brought up to my paternal awl and laſt. My poor 

tather died about two years ago, and I have reaſon tq 
think, his diſappointment and ſorrow for my ill-ſucceis 
6 N his diſſolution. 

I now ſupport myſelf tolerably well in the capacity of, 
what the w orld ludicrouſſy calls, a Hackney Parſon. And 
„though I do not get quite ſo much as a journeyman 

ſhoe-maker, I make ſhift to keep foul and body together; 


» 
* 


mendme, here is my addreſs, up four pair of ſtairs. ——» 
He was proceeding, but he had too powerfully excited 
my {ympathy ; and after conſoling him to the beſt of my 


T 


ons on thoſe parents, who, to indulge a childiſh vanity, 
bring up their offspring to miſery a and want. 
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No. (xx. ON DECENCY AS THE ONLY MOTIVE O 
OUR APPARENT VIRTUES, AND. PARTICULARLY Ox 
OUR RELIGIOUS. BEHAVIOUR. | 
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HAT EVER may be the vices of this age, it can - 


not be ſaid to be particularly diſtinguiſhed by hy- 
pocriſy. Selſiſhneſs reigns triumphant ; and men for the 
mott part, purſue whatever they think conducive to their 
| own pleaſure or intereſt, without regarding appearances, cr 
the opinions. of others, except, indeed, when their intereſt 
or their pleaſure are immediately concerned. 8 
Even they who fill offices of confidence and honour in 
| 12 community, are, in this age, fond of diveſting them- 
lelves of that external dignity ieh which the wiſdom of 
Hur anceſtors judged it right to ſurround them. They deſ- 
end with a peculiar ia of pride from their natural or po- 


loſe virtues and abilities which are abſolutely neceſſary in 


* and I thank God for that. If, Sir, you could recom- 


power, I took my leave of him, not without ſevere reflecti- 


4 litical eminence, and will not even diſplay the appearance of 
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their offices and ſtations. They oſtentatiouſſy exhibit a 
carelefſnefs and profligacy in their converſation and be- 
haviour, which, if they really poſſeſs, ought to diſplace 


them from their rank, and. nip them of their laſhing” ho- 
nour 8. 


more important profeſſions, a regard to external decency is 
itſelfa virtue. But, in truth if the preſent diſordered i: 15 
of things would permit, none ought to fill thoſe offices a 


profeſſions, whoſe regard to decency docs not ariſe "ir 4 
regard to virtue. 


There are, indeed, many who are . os ſort of 


perſons, but whoſe: goodneſs! is unprincipled, and appears to 


ariſe ſolely from a regard to external decorum, or, what is 


called, the ſaving of appearances. And this motive, pour 


and contemptible os it is, in compariſon with rational prin- 
oiples ariſing from conviction, is very often the only avowed 
motive for the regular performance of all external dues; 
but more particularly of thoſe which concern religion. 


The following imaginary tranſaction will, perhaps, ſug- 


geſt an idea of that poor and political decency which it i, 
thought a very extraordinary effort of virtue to maintain, 
Leet us then invent a ſcene of fiction by way of excinpitlt- 
e | 

„We muſt have a bday ſoon,” 175 the fatefmas | 
* for the Americans have had one already.“ „“ It is wins 
6 cellary,” replies the privy counſellor in the jockey dre, 
aiming at a wretched pun, “ it is all a farce.“ + Between 
& friends,” ſubjoins the ſtateſman, * I am not fonder of 


„„ ſuch fomalities than you are; but you know it is decent, 


&« and ve muſt conform, externally at leaſt, to the prejudices 
„ of the mob.“ © It is decent, my lord,“ re-echoes the 


bench of biſhops. 


« There is a ſermon reached to-day before the Houſe 


4 of Lords,” ſays a member; “ True,” ſays another, 


4 hut I vote it a bore ; - and 38 I am engaged to tee a 


« fine bitch pointer that I think of buying,” Well,“ 
reſumes the other, © but let us make a party of two or three 
c“ to church, becauſe it is decent.” © We beg, my lords,” 
foftly whiſpers an epiſcopal voice, “ you would not 
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« put yourſelyes to the ſmalleſt inconvenience, for half a do- 


zen of us have determined, though we have a thouſand 
„ engagements, to poſtpone them an hour or two for the 


« ſake of decency. Decency, my lord, muſt ſuperſede 


1 eyery conſideration,” * Will you go to church, my 
lord duke?“ ſays one, lowly bowing to his patron. © No; 
„ think it decent, but you will be there on that account; 


and as I am engaged to-day at billiards, I beg to be ex- 


cuſed: but I hope there will be enough there to 
make a decent appearance“ „ 
Among the gay ſenators of the Britiſh empire it has 
been obſerved, that very few of late, have diſplayed, in 
this inſtance, even that ſubordinate virtue of which we 
{peak, a regard to external decency. Weſtminſter Abbey, 
indeed, is not a place to be frequented for pleaſure by thoſe 


who chiefly ſhine in the ſtand at a horſe- race. One or two 


officers however do attend a ſermon officially, and a few 
others for the ſake of decency ; but the knowing ones con- 


lider the whole buſineſs to expreſs their own ideas in their 


own language, as a curſed lounge. This buſineſs therefore, 
and many others of a moſt ſolemn, ſacred, and venerable na- 


ture, being conſidered merely as incumbrances by the jolly 
part, which is the greater part, they are utterly negle&ed, 


or attended by a few only, whoſe intereſt compels them to 
have a regard to decency. 


Our religion teaches us to ſeparate one day out of ſeven 


for religious purpoſes. But many of the wiſe men, who 


were born to be our Engliſh Solons and Lycurgi, conſider 


the inſtitution merely as a fooliſh ſuperſtition ; and there- 
fore ſpend the Sabbath, like the charming people abroad, 


at cards and in diſſipation, and very much lament thoſe 


groſs prejudices of the common people, whieh render it de- 
cent and prudent not to open the theatres, and enliven the 
| horrid dulneſs of the Seventh Day by public diverſions. 
Even mighty good ſort of people, as they are uſually cal- 


led, heſitate not to confeſs, that a regard to external de- 


cency is one of the chief motives of their regular conduct 


our forefathers, | 
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in obſerving the Sabbath, and other virtuous practices of 
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It would not be difficult to trace this motive of deceney 
fa many of the apparent virtues, which diſplay themſelves, 
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with 'no little oſtentation, in every department of human 


life. But it is really better to pay that deference to virtue 


which ariſes from aſſuming the appear ances, than by impu- 


dent und avowed contempt of it, to injure others by the 
example. To have merely a regard to decency in common 
life, and in a wicked and unprircip 'ed age, becomes in ſome 
| degree virtuous, We will not, theretore, expoſe this unſound 
virtue to ſevere cenſure, except when it appears in rdigi- 
on, where, whatever appearances are inſincere, conſtitute 
hypocriſy of a moſt deteſtable kind; hypocriſy, founded on 
{clf-intereſt, It is the man of doen character (and with 
this view alone he is decent), who riſes, to preierment ; 
and then laughs in his lawn fleeves at the humble Chriſt'an 


in tattered crape, who#ts too fincere to be polttteal, too four d 
in the inner man to want or admit the vurnich of the whited 


ſeputchre. 

Pope has ſaid, that 8 vas eee and that Rundle 
had a heart. Whether the cenfure or the praiſe was juſt 
is not mine to determine. All J thall remark on the p: 7" 
13, that though decency may ſmooth the way to courts, and 
inſinuate itſelf into the higheſt ſeats of preferment, it is a 
heart only which 1s capable of deriving, from the 9 0 5 a 
pure: and ſolid ſatisfaction. Though decency without tince 
rity may be approved by narrow politicians, and even gain 
the applauſe of the multitude by deceiving them ; yet let 
not the hypocrite triumph, but remember, that there is One 
before whom all hearts are open, all deſires known, and from 

whom no ſecrets are hidden, 


— —— 


No. CXXI. ox THE ANIMOSITIES OCCASIONED IN TEE 
COUNTRY BY THE GAME LAWS 


3 


Na late paper on che diſagreements of a country neigh: 
bourhood, I purpoſcly omitted one of the moit fruit: ful 
cauſes of them, intending to conſider it in a paper by itſelf, 
conliently with its extenſive and important operation. 
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believe it will he allowed by all who have made remarks, that 


the individuals of this nation are more ſeriouſly and invete- 
rately divided by diſputes about the Game, than by contro- 
verſics, which make much more noiſe in the v id on the 
{ſubjects of politics or re ligion. What remains among us of 
ſavageneſs and brutality is chiefly preſerved by the mean 
and felfich greedineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs a thoutand peculi- 
ar advantages, and who yet meanly contend for an excluſive 
right to degroy the Game; that uſufructuary property, 

which the Creator intended to be pH by the firſt cccti- 
pant, like the air, light, and water, 

Some reſtraints however of that kind; which tend to pre- 
vent the poor labourer from waſting ls valuable tune, might, 
perhaps, be neither unjuſt, nor, in any reſpect, attended 
with inconvenience. But the Game Laws, as they now 
ſuhſiſt in England, are a diſgrace to the noble fabric of our 
free conititution. They are illiberal in their nature; the; 
originated in ſlavery, and they lead to tyranny. i} is re- 
marked by Burn, and the great commentator on our legal 
ſyſtem, that, in one ſtatute only for the preſervation of Gamie, 
there are not leis than ix blunders in grammar, beſides 
other miſtakes ; fo that one is led to conclude, that this 
part of our boaſted code was drawn up by a committee of 
booriſh country eſquires and ſtupid foxchunters. Indeed, 
the Whole body of the Game Laws is replete with perplexi- 
ty, abſurdity, and contradiction. What can be more ridi- 

culous, than that the legiſlature of a mighty empire ſnould 
equire one hundred a year as a qualification to {hoot a pocr 
patridge, and only forty ſnillings to vote for a ſenator ? 
6 There i is another offence,”” ſays Blackſtone, “ fo conſti- 


* tuted by a variety of acts of parliament, which are ſo nu- 


4 merous and ſo confuſed, and the crime itſelf of ſo queſ- 
tionable a nature, that I ſhall not detain the reader with 


(c 


«many obſervations thereupon. A nd yet ii 15 anioJence 


which che ſportſinen of England ſeem to think of the 
ligheſt importance; and a matter, perhaps the only 
one „of general and national concern; aſſociations! having 
been formed all over the kingdom to prevent its defruc- 
tive progreſs; I mean the offence of deſtroy ing ſuch 
« beats and fowls a 5 are ranked under the Cenomination of 
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Game.” Upo n the whole, it may be truly ſaid, that an 
Engliſhman, pre! has a regard for the honour of his coun. 
try, and ſenſe enough to ſee the mean aud arbitrary fpirit 
of the Game Laws, and the nonſenſe of the letter, mutt 
hide his face in confuſion, when he conſiders how much time 


and attention have been ſpent upon them by the Britiſh legif- 


lature. 

Rural diverſions conataly conſtitute a very pleaſing and 
Proper amuſement for all ranks above the loweſt. Every 
man who has a juſt claim to the title of gentleman, or in- 
| deed, who is capable of ſpending his time in amuſement, 
without i injuring the public or his own family, ought to be 
_ ſuffered to partake of them: if he gives up his hours, his 

labour, and his thoughts to the purſuit, he has earned a right 
to the object, ſince the object is of a nature which cannot 
be appropriated while alive and at liberty. A fellow. rea- 
ture is agreeably amuſed and benefited, and no man robbed, 


{ince the bird that flies in the air no more belongs to the _ 


nant of the manſion-houſe, than the ſun-beam which equal- 


ly ſhines on the cottage and the palace. Poor is the opulence, | 


and little the grandeur, that ſhews a diſpoſition which would 


undoubtedly engroſs, if it were poſſible, the Wbt aud the 


air. 


With reſpe& to the matter of a treſpaſs, it is certain, hat 


2 lord of the manor is no leſs liable to be proſecuted for it 
on his own manor than any other perſon, whether qualifed 
or unqualified. It ſhews, therefore, the 1 Ignorance, as well 
as arbitrary diſpoſition of theſe petty princes, when they 
claim the privilege of prowling for prey, without controul, 
on their neighbours land, and of excluding all others from 
their own. In ſhort, it is extremely doubtful what privile- 

ges the lord of the manor poſſeſſes ; and whether he has a 
better right to hunt and ſhoot, without a particular grant 

from the king, than the meaneſt ſubje& whom he bullies and 


browbeats. The contemptible laws which have been made 


on this buſineſs certainty want illuſtration and amendment. 

Indeed they ought to be torn out of the ſtatute book ; and 

the memory of them, like that of feudal ignorance anc flave- 
ry , execrated. 


There i is a practice particularly mean and oppreſſie, 
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which very much prevails in this ſelfiſh age, among the en- 


groſſers of that part of the creation which God and nature 


have conſtituted free as the ſeas and the winds. They do 
not conſider the purſuit of Game in the liberal light of 2 
gentleman-like diverſion, but view the hare and the patridge 
as provender for the table at once genteel and cheap. They 


therefore ſeldom give themſelves the trouble to join in the 


chace, or carry the gun over the furrows ; but ſele& ſome 
idle peaſant, who by poaching, has acquired a ſkill in the 
arts of deſtroying Game; clothe him in green pluſh, and 
ſend him to provide pheaſants, and bid defiance to his ſu- 


periors, whenever the maſter has company to dine with 


him, and wiſhes to ſave an article in the butcher's account. 
This green-coated hero, who 1s uſually one of the greateit 
ſcoundrels in the pariſh, ſallies forth under the protection 


of the lord or lady of the manor ; and if he meets a curate, 


or an apothecary, or a reputable tradeſman, or even a neigh- 
bouring lord of the manor, boldly inſults them threatens to 
ſhoot their dogs, or ſeize their fowling- pieces; and juſti- 
fies all his inſolence by alleging, that what he does or ſays is 
all by his maſter's order. Appeal to that maſter, and, pro- 
bably, the inſults are aggravated ; or, if he pretends to un- 
common affability, he will allow that the fellow is apt to be 
a little foul-mouthed ; but, upon the whole, is a very faith- 
ful ſervant. The low wretch himſelf might, indeed, be punith- 


ed both for his treſpaſs and his ill-uſage ; but though he 


inſulted his proſecutors in the field, he is ready, like all up- 


ftart and petty potentates, to bend on his knees for mercy, 


and uſually diſarms the generous by pleading a wife and tix 


children. I know not which ought to predominate, com- . 
paſſion for the poor deluded peaſant, or contempt for his em- 


ployer. It is ſurely enough that the rich man claims an 
excluſive right to the commoners of nature hunlelf ; 
and he ought by no means to be ſuffered to commiſſion 
the loweſt plebeian to do that which he prohibits in gen- 


tlemen of the profeſſions ; of fortunes 'as independent, it 


not ſo great, as his own, and of minds often much greater. 
It is in the power of theſe hirelings, who ſeldom poſſets 


much principle, to involve all the country in animoſity, 'The 


landed gentry uſually poſſeſs a ſhare of pride fully propor- 
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tionate to their eſtate and manſion-chouſe. The kire ling of 


ne treſipailes on the dominions of another.“ Repriſals are 


made. Each defends his repreſentatives. One thinks hi. 
Telf as good (for that is the phraſe) as the other. No cor- 


ceſſions can poſſibly be made. Hatred of the bittereſt and 
moſt rancoureſt kind, mutually takes poſſeſſion of theſe lords 
in miniature; and many a hunting would end, if vall>!; 
could be procured, like that of Chevy CHE; in a bloody 
battle. n 

If compaſſion did not intervene; one might be much en- 
tertained with fo ludicrous an object, as that of creatures, 
who pretend to reaſon, benevolence, chriſtianity, and edu- 
cation, renderiyg their exiſtence mutually painful, by fierce 
guirrels, ſecret but venomous hatred, expenſive and vexati- 
ous litigations, occafioned by objects of a nature truly tri- 
fling in themſelves, and w kich, allowing them every poſh- 
ble praiſe, can be called no more than innocent diverſions, 


Are we not ſtil children with all our beard and gravity a- 


bout us, if we Play till we quarrel? Our conduct in this 


reſpect, is almoſt too abſurd to admit of ſerious expoſtulati- 


on. It may furmih ſcenes for mirth at a puppet- ſhew, or à 
farce at Barth 1 of air. 

However, I thin t neceſſary, before I conclude this 
ſubject, to declare 157 the fake of avoiding the malignant 
miſinterpretations of goſſips and feanda). dealers by profeſſi- 
on, that there are no allufions in this paper either perſonal 


or local; and that I have not been pleading for a prixvi- 


lege in which I am Intereſted, not being inclined to lunt, 
nor able to ſhoot. 

L will beg leave to add one paſſage on the ſubjcct from 
Blackſtone, for the information of thoſe among ſportſmen, 
who are too tenacions cf their exctulive rights, and who 

are able to read it, 1 | 

« Another violent alteration of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
„ confifted in the depopuh tion of whole countries for the 
« purpoſes of the king's royal diverſion ; and ſubjecting 
« both them, and 1 the ancient tereſts of the kingdom, to 


« the unrealonable ſevexity of foreſt laws, imported from 


75 the continent; ; Where by the laughter of a beaſt Was made 
« almoſt as penal as the death of a man. In the Daxen 
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% times, though no man was allowed to kill or chace the 
60 
ki lit upon his on cftate. Eut the rigour of theſe new 
conſtitutions veſted the ſole property of all the game in 
« England in the king alone; and no man was allowed to 
% difturb any fowl of the air or any beaſt of the field, of 
« ſuch kinds as were ſpecially reſerved for the royal amule- 
ment of the Sovereign, without expreſs licence from the 
« king, by the grant of a chace or free-warren : and thoſe 
franchiſes were granted as much with a view to preſerve 
the breed of animals as to indulge the ſubject. From 
a ſimilar principle to which, though the Foreſt Laws 
re now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obſo- 
icte ; yet from this root has ſprung a baſtard ſhip, known 
by the name ofthe Came Lav:, now arrived to, and wan- 


unreaſonable notions 8 permanent property in wild crea- 


commons : but with this difference ; that the For reſt Laws 
eſtabliſhed only one mighty Buster throughout the land, 


And in one reſpec the ancient law was much leis unrea- 
ſonable than the modern; for the King's grantee of a 
chace or free warren, mi ight kill game in every part of his 
franchiſe ; but now though a free-holder of leſs than one 
hundred a year is forbidden to kill a patridge on his own 
eſtate, yet nobody elſe {not even the lord of the manor, 
unleſs he hath a grant of free warren) can do it without 


committing a treſpals, and ſubjecting himſclf to an ac- 
tion. | 


ow 
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No. CXXII. on THE IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNING 
| THE TEMPER. 
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TOTWITHSTANDING the many complaints of 


the calamities of human life, it is certain that more 
conſtant uneaſineſs ariſes from ill temper than from ill 


runs, In vain has providence beſtowed every external 


king's deer, yet he mig t ſtart any game, purſue, and 


toning in its higheſt vigour, both founded upon the ſame 


tures, and both productive of the ſame tyranny to the 


the Game Laws have raiſed c Etthe Nimrod in every manor. 
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the aſperities of the t-mper. A bad temper embitters 
every ſweet, and converts a paradiſe into a place of torment. 


The government of the temper then, on which the hap- 


pineſs of the human race ſo greatly depends, can never be 
too frequently or too forcibly recommended. But as it was 
found by ſome of the ancients one of the moſt efficacious 
methods of deterring young perſons from any diſagreeable 
or vicious conduct, to point out a living character in which 
it appeared in all its deformity, I ſhall exhibit a picture, in 
which J hope a bad temper will appear, as it really i is, a moſt 
unamiable object. 
It is by no means uncommon to obſerve thoſe, who have 

been flattered for ſuperticial qualities at a very early age, 
and engaged in fo conſtant a ſeries of diſſipating pleaſure, 


as to leave no time for the culture of the mind, becoming, in 


the middle and advanced periods of life, melancholy inſtan- 


ces of the miſerable effects reſulting from an ungoverned 
temper. A certain lady, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the 


name of Hiſpulla, was celebrated from her infancy for a 
tine complexion. She had, indeed no very amiable exprefſi- 
on in her eyes, but the vermilion of her cheeks did not fail 
to attract admiration, and ſhe was convinced by her glals, 
and by the aſſeverations of the young men, that ſhe was 
another and a fairer Helen. She had every opportunity of 
improving her mind; but as we naturally beitow our firſt 
care on the quality which we moſt value, ſhe could never 
give her attention either to books or to oral inſtruction, and 


at the age of fifteen or ſixteen could ſcarcely write her name 


legibly, or read a ſentence without heſitation. Her perio- 
nal charms were, however, powerful enough to captivate 


the heart of a thoughtleſs heir, very little older than herleif. 


Her vanity, rather than her love, was gratified by the allt- 
ance; and when ſhe found the aſſiduities of promiſcuous ſuit- 
ors at an end ſhe found herſelf gradually ſinking in the dead 


Calm of inſipidity. When love was no more, other paſſions | 


ſprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank weeds, in a ſoil 
where no ſalutary herb has been planted in the vernal ſea- 
fon. Pride, that fruitful plant which bears every kind of 
odious quality in abundance, took root in her heart, and 
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flouriſhed like the nettle or the hemlock on the banks of the 
ſtagnant pool. 

Her huſband was the firſt to feel its baneful effects. 
Though the match was greatly to her advantage, ſhe per- 
ſuaded herſelf that ſhe might have done better; and that 
| her good fortune was by no means adequate to the prize 
which her beauty and merit might have juſtly claimed. 
With this conviction, and without any habits or abilities 
which might lead her to ſeek amuſement in books ſhe found 
no diverſion ſo congenial to her heart, as the tormenting a 


good-natured, young, and agreeable huſvand, who, by mar- 
rying, had excluded her from the probability of a title. As 
a ſmall compenſation for the injury received, ſhe aſſumed an 


abſolute dominion over him, his fortune and his family. He 
durſt not differ in opinion from her; for on the ſlighteſt op- 


poſition, hereyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with indignati- | 


on, and her tongue utters every bitter word which rage and 


malace can dictate. The comfort of every meal is poiſoned. 
by a quarrel and an angry vociferation is re-echoed from the 


parlour to the kitchen, from the cellar to the garret, by 


night and by day, except in the awful and ominous pauſe of 


a ſullen ſilence. 


The poor huſband, who. with every amiable Alpoßties, 
poſſeſſed alſo the virtue of patience, bore the evil as long 


as human nature could bear it; but as years advanced, and 


her fury increaſed, he ſought a refuge at the tavern, and in 
the compoſing juice of the grape. Exceſs and vexation ſoon 
laid him in the only ſecure aſylum from the ſtings and ar- 
rows of an outrageous temper, the ſilent tomb. 

The children, after # uffering every ſpecies or̃ perſecution 

which an angry, though fooliſhly fond mother could inflict, 


no ſooner arrived at maturity, than they began to look for 
happineſs in an eſcape from home, where neither peace nor 


eafe could find a place. The daughters married meanly, 
unworthily, and wretchedly, contented to take refuge from 
the rage of a furious mother in the arms of footmen and 
bair-dreſſers; the ſons ran away, and became vagrant and 
"wretched debauchees; till, in mere deſpair, one of them 


entered 7 as a ſoldier in the Eaſt India ſervice, and the other 


| pat an cad x to his ow exiſtence, | 
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The mother, aer ſhedding, a Ton natural tears, and 
„began to fe el Her pride and pation am- 
ply gratified in an 1 ab. ſolute dominion over. an eſtate, a wan 
lion houſe, and a tribe of JEVanits, whoſe dependent fitua- 
tion made them bear her fur * with little my B . 


ſhe enjoyed her reign but a ſhort time; far as her mind was 
incapable of reſting on itſelf for ſuppor tz the. fought relf 


from the bottle of cordial ; and, heated one day with a large 


draught, and a violent paſſion with one of the maids, the 
burſt a blood. veſſel, and expired in a ſcolding fit, her tongue 


ſtill quivering after her heart had ceaſed its pul at ion. 

1 pelieve the originals of ſuch a pare as this, are much 
leſs common in the preſent age, than they were in the laſt 
century. Ladies were they ſecluded from the world til! 


marriage, and as they were very ſuperkicia! ly educatcd in 


every thing but potting and prelerving, it is no wonder it 
they became termagants, ſhrews, or viragos. They had no 
right ideas of themſelves or the world around them, 2 * 


yielded, without oppoſition, to thoſe violent emotions. Whicl 


zrife perhaps in every mind when it is totally unculti, ated, 
Culture of the underſtanding is, indeed, one of the beſt me- 
thogs of ſubduing the heart to foitnets, a and redeeming it 
from that ſavage ate in which it too often comes from 


the hands of nature. The more our reaſon is ſtrength. ences, 


the better ſhe 1s enabled to keep her ſeat on the throne, and 
to govern thoſe paſſions which were appointed to be her 
ſubjects; but which too often rebel, and ſucceed in their 
unnatural revolt. But beſides the effect of mental culture, 
in calling forth and increaſing the powers of the reatoning 
faculty, it ſeems to poſſeſs an influence in humanizing the 


8 feelings, and meliorating the native diſpoſition. Muff ic 


painting, and poetry, tcach the mind to felect the agreea- 
ble parts of thoſe objects which ſurround us, and by habi- 
tuating it to a pure and permanent delight, gradually ſuper⸗ 


induce an habitual good- humour. It is of Tak: mite 1mport- 


ance to happineſs, that the mind should be accuſtomed 
from infancy to turn from deformed and painful ſcenes, and 
to contemplate whatever can be found of moral and natural 


beauty, The ſpirits, under this benign management, con- 
tract a milkineſs, and learn to flow all cheerily in their 
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ſmooth and yielding channels; while, on the contrary, if 


the young mind is teaſed, fretted, and neglected, the paſ- 
ſages of the ſpirits become rugged, abrupt, exaſperated 
and the whole nervous ſyſtem ſeems to acquire an exceſſive 


irritability. The treatment of children has not only made 


them wretched at the time, but wretehed for life; tearing 


the fine contexture of their nerves, and rou; ghening, by ex- 


m_ and by ſome ſecret and internal inJuence, the very 
onſtitution of their tempers. 


So much of the happineſs of bidde life, and the virtues 


rerament of the temper, that the temper ought to be a 
principal object of regard in a well- conducted education. 
The ſuffering of children to tyranniſe, without controul, 
over ſervants and inferiors, is, I am convinced, the ruin of 

nany an amiab'e diſpoſition. The virtues of humanity, 


n 


| three years old ſhould never be beaten or ſpoken to harſhl 
for any offence which it can poſſibly commit. In ſhort, 
let every method be uſed which reaſon, religion, prudence, 
and experience, can ſuggeſt, to accompliſh the purpoſe of 
lwcetening the temper, and baniſhing the furies from ſoci- 
ty, May the endeavours be ſucceſsful ; and may we only 
read, that there have indeed, been ſach animals as ſhrews 
ard VIFagOs, but that the breed is extinct in England, like 
the breed of wolves! 

I have been much pleaſed with the lovely picture of Se- 
ng, in Mr. Hayley's inſtructive poem, the Triumphs of 
Temper 3 and I cannot conclude, without earneſtly entreat- 
ing the ladies to view it as a looking glaſs, by which they 
may learn to dreſs their minds in A manner which can never 
be out of faſhion ; but which will enable them to ſecure as 
well as extend their conquetts ; and to charm, even when 
the lilies and roſes are all withered. If the poem ſhould 
it this very laudable purpoſe, the Virtues, the Muſes, 
nd the Graces, ſhould unite to form a wreath for the po- 
ts brow, and hail him as the reſtorer of a golden age. 
While ex ery mother, wife, and daughter, aſpires at the vir- 
ies, of a Serena, let Alecto, Megæra, and Tiſiphone, be 


of mothers and daughters in particular, depends on the go- 


benevolence, humility, cannot be too early enforced ; at the 
{fame time care ſhould be taken that an infant of two or 
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confined in chains to the infernal regions, and forbidden 1 
ever more to ariſe, and aſſume the ſnape of a Britiſh lady 0 
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TI T is with regret I obſerve, that a taſte for the nobleſt 

1 part of theatrical amuſements, the repreſentation of 
tragedy, 1s rather on the decline. It ſtrongly marks the 
_ frivolity of an age, when the buſkin is excluded for the 
Tock, and the public attention too much engaged by danc- 
ers, ſingers, and harlequins, to admit the ſerious, yet lively 
Peanut... 
There ſeems to me to be no method more effeQual of 
ſoftening the ferocity, and improving the minds, of the 
lower claſſes of a great capital, than the frequent exhibition 
of tragical pieces, in which the diſtrefs is carried to the 
higheſt extreme, and the moral at once ſelf-evident, affect- 
ing, and inſtructive. The multitudes of thoſe who cannot 
read, or if they could, have neither time nor abilities for de- 
riving much advantage from reading, are powerfully im- 
preſſed, through the medium of the eyes and ears, with thoſe 
important truths, which, while they illuminate the under- 
ſtanding, correct and mollify the heart, Benevolence, jut 
tice, heroiſm, and the wiſdom of modetating the pailions, 
are plainly pointed out, and forcibly recommended to thote 
ſavage ſons of uncultiyated nature, who have few opportu- 
nities, and would haye no inclination for inſtruction, if it 
did not preſent itſelf under the form of a delightful amulce 
ment, The human heart in general, whether it beats in 
the boſom of him who has been improved by education, or 
of the neglected child of poverty, is taught to exerciſe ſome 
of its moſt amiable propenſities by the indulgence of com- 
miſeration in ſcenes of fancied woe. Were the theatre un- 
der certain regulations, a man might go to it as he goes to 
church, to learn his duty; and it might juſtly be honoured 
with the appellation which it has often aſſumed, and be cale 
led the School of Virtue, N i OE 
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{There are certainly a thouſand tragedies of more claſſi- 


cal merit, but few better calculated to ſave the numerous 
and important claſſes of the plebeian order from wallowing 
in vice, theft, intemperance, and wretchedneſs of every kind, 


than the tragedy of George Barnwell. Common and il};- 
terate minds cannot follow the high flights of ſublime poe- 
try, nor underſtand the beauties of the blank verſe ; but 

the language of Lillo, in this humble tale, is level to the 


loweſt degree of intellect. It muſt, indeed, give pleaſure 
to every friend of unaſſuming merit, to find the due tribute 


of pos paid to the modeſt Lillo by one of the beſt of all 
mo 


ern judges, the critic and philoſopher of Saliſbury, He, 
whoſe taſte was formed on the pureſt models, and corrected 
by the ſtricteſt rules, has not heſitated to place the Fatal 
Curioſity in the very firſt rank of dramatic compoſitions. | 
And George Barnwell, however it may be affectedly deſ- 


piſed by the lilly votaries of faſhion, who abominate it as 

low, deſerves no lefs to be efteemd for its moral excellence, 
than the other for its claſſical. | 
many from an ignominious end, as the Beggar's Opera has 

hattened to it. 
can entertain a doubt concerning the effect on the upper 
gallery, of a play in which thieves and harlots are repre- 


That any moraliſt, or man of obſervation, 


{ented as amiable and innocent characters, and all the reſt 


of ſociety as rogues, evinces, in this inſtance, an ignorance 
of human nature. The repreſentation of the Beggar's Ope- 
ra, is not only an outrage on civiliſed ſociety, but an ex- 
treme act of cruelty to thoſe wretched boys and girls, who 


have been allured to the paths of deſtruction, by viewing 
them thus ſtrewed with artificial flowers Take away the 


. diſgrace, the ſhame, and the firſt fine ſenſibilities of timid 


rice, and you remove a reftraint, the force of whoſe opera- 


tion neither precepts nor laws can ever ſupply. Suppoſe a 


country lad, with all his native modeſty about him, allyred 
to the theatre by the Beggar's Opera, In a few hours 


he undergoes a perfect metamorphoſis. He thinks him- 


ſelf illuminated, and deſpiſes the honeſt old folks at home, 
who have hitherto confined him, as he ſuppoſes, in childiſh 
Ignorance. His perverted ambition takes an unfortunate 
turn; and if he arrives not at the honour of dying like a 
Vor. 11. 7 - | | | | 


It has, perhaps, ſaved as 
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Macheath, he will at leaſt endeayuur to deſerve it. Such, 
I am well aſſured, is often a true caſe ; but even the miſe- 
rable creatures, who. are far gone in the paths which lead 
through villany to ruin, may be called back by the melan- 
choly tale of poor George Barnwell, 'There are many other 
tragedies in the Engliſh language which convey admirable 
morals to the lower claſſes, and have undoubtedly reſcued 
many a wretch, who was deaf to: a parent's voice and 4 
preacher's admonition, from the domimon of an exil ſpirit, 

But, indeed, there 18 no claſs of the people, however re- 


fined and poliſhed, which may not receive ſuch benetits 
from a well-written tragedy, as ſcarcely any other mode of 


inſtruction can afford. He who has entered into all the 
feelings of a Shakeſpeare, an Otway, a Rowe, an Addiſon, 


may be ſaid to have aſſimilated with their ſouls, and fnatch., 


ed a ſacred ſpark, which cannot fail to kindle ſomething 
in lumſelf reſembling the etherial fire of true genius. His 
nature will be improved, and a ſpecies of wiſdom and. eleva- 
tion of ſpirit, which was in vain ſought for in academic 
groves, may at laſt be imbibed in the theatres. Philoſophy 
may catch a warmth of the drama, which is capable of ad- 


vancing it to nobler heights than ſhe would otherwiſe have 


attained. Socrates, . hn benevolence and wiſdom Ten 
ed to have ſomething of divinity, was the voluntary affut- 

ant of Euripides in the compoſition of his tragedies ; and 
undoubtedly was of opinion, that he taught philoſophy to 


inſtruct the herd of mankiud in the moſt effectual manner, 


when he introduced her to their notice in the buſkin. _ 
Inſtructive, entertaining, a animating,” and ennoblivg, 

is the ſpirit of the tragic muſe, is it not wonderful that ma- 

ny can ſlight its efficacy, or view its fine productions on 


the tage with perfect inſenfibility? Yet, he who ſurveys 
the ſeats in the theatre, where opulence and faſhion take: 


their place, will find many a painted and powdered figure 


of both ſexes, which appears to view a Lear, a Shore, a 


Hamlet, and a Harlequin, with-the ſame heavy eye; nor 
ſhews one emotion, except it be of laughter, while nature 
is moſt powertully attracting the ſacred fountain of tears, 
wherever it has not been cloſed by affectation, by a natural 
or an acquized ſtupidity, It tems indeed to ve a part 04 
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the contemptible vanity which characteriſes the age, to 


laugh at public ſpectacles when others are ſerious, and to 


be ſerions when others laugh. Who, indeed,” ſays the 
fine-bred lady, * would be ſincerely affected by any thing 
« ſaid or done by the low creatures on the ſtage ? EN | 
Some ſpeQators, on the other hand, loſe all the effect of 
the piece by attending to the indentical men and women 
who act, rather than to the characters which they repreſent. 
They allo admire Mr. or Mrs. Such an one's coat, gown, 
cap, thoe, leg, or hand, but forget the hero and the heroine, 
the poet and the poem. | 


The taſte for ridicule, which greatly prevails i in a mean, 


ſelfiſh, debauched, and trifling age, contributes to prevent 


the genuine effect of tragedy. Great laughers are ſeldom ſuſ- 


ceptible of deep or ſerious impreſſions, While the dead he 
ſcattered on the ſtage, and every thing 1s preſented to the 
view which ought to excite pity and error; the joker dii- 
ſipates the ſweet forrow of frmpathy by the introduction of 
a ludicrous idea. Ridicule, indeed, ſeems to become a wea- 
pon in the hands of the wicked, deſtr uctive DI Ty feeling, 
morality, and religion. 

The addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a this, pantomime 


entertainment, and of dances between the acts, has often been 


lamented as deſtr uctive of the effects of the fineſt tragedy. | 


It is true, that they who live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe in order 


to live? and therefore the players and their managers are 


not culpable. They muſt not only provide manly amuſe- 
ments for men, bat childiſh diverſions for children and 
(chool-boys. 'Thele entertainments have, indeed, often 
that ingenuity and drollery in them, which may at a pro- 
per ſeaſon relax the moſt rigid philoſophy. I cenfure not 
the things themſelves, but the time of their introduction. 


After the ſoul has been deeply impreſſed with ſerious and 


virtuous ſentiments, it is ſurely lamentable, that every mark 
ſhould be effaced by harlequins and buftoons. It mult be 
remembered, that I am tpeaking only of the moral effects 
of the drama, and I believe every one will agree, that theſe 
would be more ſuccetsfully produced, if the entertainment, 
as it is called by way of eminence, preceded the tragedy, 
1 1 {pectator would then retire to his pillow with his fan- 
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cy full of fine poetic, images, and his heart glowing with 
every elevated idea of moral rectitude. But now his e 
are fo trifled with and tantalized, that at laſt he grows cal. 
lovs to the tendereſt pathos, and attends the theatre merely 
as a Critic in acting, inſtead of an intereſted partaker in 
the ſcenes which paſs in review. _ e 


In times when manly minds are neceſſary to ſave a ſink. 
ing empire, and retard the decline of a degenerating people, 


every mode of improving the hearts of the community at 


large in the ſerious and ſeverer virtues, ought to be applied 
with diligence. The theatre opens a fine ſchool for the ac- 


compliſhment of this end; and it would certainly contribute 


greatly to accelerate the general inprovement, if there were 
leſs finging, dancing, and buffoonery, and more tragedy, 

But ſome great man, by which epithet I mean, in this 
place, a titled and faſhionable man, muſt ſet the example of 
admiring it, or elſe all-the Mufes themſelves might rack 


their inventions in compoſing the melancholy tale, with no 


other effect than that of diffuſing ſleep or ſmiles throughout 


Pit, box, and gallery. 


It is remarkable that, ſince this paper was publiſhed, tra- 


gedy has become faſhionable I mean not to claim the me- 


rit of producing this change; but I cannot help feeling 
a ſatisfaction in it, as it is certainly conducive to national 
_ reformation, _ | 


No. CXXIV. oN THE INFLUENCE OF POLITICS, 4s 
A SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION, ON THE STATE OF 


LITERATURE. = 


— 
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FT is a mark of the ſocial and public ſpirt of this nation, 


that there is ſcarcely a member of it who does not be- 


ſtow a very conſiderable portion of his time and thoughts 
in ſtudying its political welfare, its intereſt and its honour: 
Though this general taſte for politics, from the higheſt tothe 
loweit orders of the people, has afforded ſubjects for com- 
ridicule, yet I cannot help conſidering it both as proof ot 


uncommon liberality, and as one of the firmeſt ſupports #7 


the a 8 
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Civil liberty. It kindles and keeps alive an ardent love of 


freedom. It has hitherto preſerved that glorious gift of 


God from the rude hand of tyranny, and tends, perhaps, 
more than any other caufe, to communicate the noble fire 
of true patriotiſm to the boſoms of poſterity. While we 
watch vigilantly over every political meaſure, and com- 
municate an alarm through the empire with a ſpeed al- 


moſt equal to the ſhock of electricity, there will be no dan- 


ger that a king ſhould eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, even though he 

were to invade the rights of his people at the head of his 
ſtanding army. 

But as zeal without knowledge i is ſubverſive of the pur- 


poſe which it means to promote; ; it becomes a true friend 


to his country, to endeavour to unite with the love of liberty 
the love of know ledge. It unfortunately happens, that poli- 


tical ſubjects are of ſo warm and animating a nature, that 
they not only appear to intereſt in a very high degree, but 


to engroſs the attention. The newſpapers form the whole 


Z library of the politician, the coffee-houſe is his ſchool, and 
he prefers the Gazette, and an acrimonious pamphlet for or 
_ againſt the minittry, to all that was ever written by a Ho- 


mer, or diſcovered by a Newton. 


To be a competent judge, either of political meaſures or : 
events, it is neceſſary to poſſeſs an enlightened underſtanding, 
aud the liberal ſpirit of philoſophy ; it is neceſſary to have 
read hiſtory and to have formed right ideas of the nature 


of man and of civil ſociety. But I know not how it hap- 


pens, the moſt ignorant and paſſionate are apt to be the moſt 
deeciſive in delivering their ſentiments on the very complica- 
cated ſubjefts of political controverly. A man, whoſe edu- 


cation never extended beyond writing and the four rules, 
vill determine at once, and with the moſt authoritative air, 


ſuch queſtions as would perplex the wiſeſt ſtateſman adorn- 
ed with all human learning, and aſſiſted by the experience 
and advice of the moſt cultivated perſons in the nation. 
Even gentlemen, according to the common acceptation of - 
that title, or thoſe who have fortunes, and have received 


the common inſtruction of the times, are ſeldom able to judge 

with p: opriety in polities, though they are uſually inclined 

to Gictate with paſſion, Is it poſſible, that, from in 
P 2 
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learnt only the firſt elements of Latin and French, and tlie 


£ 
arts of dancing, fencing, and fiddling, in perfection, a man 
. ould be qualified, I do not ſay to fit as a ſenator, but to 1 
expatiate, with ſufficient judgment and intelligence, on the NY 
_ propriety and nature of any public tranſaction or ſyitem of 1 
government? But he is worth an eſtate of a thouſand a * 
year, and therefore, though all his other merit, in kind and l 
degree, may be like that of a maſter of the ceremonies, or [ 
that of a ſkilful groom and whipper-in, he thinks he has a 2 
right to give law to the neighbourhood in political con- n 
verſation. His ideas are confined to narrow limits; and = 
as his patriotiſm is for the moſt part ſpite, ſo his ſupport of Pp 
a miniſtry is, in ſome reſpects, ſelf-intereſt. It muſt be ſo; 0 
for a man, whoſe mind is not enlarged and cultivated, can- il 
not entertain ſo liberal a ſyſtem of opinions as thoſe of real 0 
„C . e . 
But even among perſons whoſe minds are ſufficiently im- g 
proved to diftinguith and purſue the good of man and of fo- 0 
. ciety, independently either of paſſion or of private advan- 0 
tage, the rage for politics often proceeds too far, and ab- tl 
ſorbs all other objects. In vain does the hand of art pre- It 
ſent the picture, or repeat the melody of muſie; for the 0 
eye is blind, the ear is deaf to all but the news and the new!- | 1 
paper. Poetry, philology, elegant and polite letters, in all te 
their ramifications, diſplay therr alluring charms in vain tv U. 
bim, whoſe head and heart ſtill vibrate with the harſh and of 
diſcordant founds of a political diſpute at the tavern. Thoſe al 
books whoſe tendency is only to promote elegant pleaſures a1 
or advance ſcience, which flatter no party, and gratify no m 
malignant paſſion, are ſuffered to fall into oblivion ; while a q 
pamphlet, which eſpouſes the cauſe of any political men or *< 
_ meaſures, however inconſiderable its literary merit, is ex- ci 
tolled as one of the firſt productions of modern literature. th 
But meagre is the food faraiſhed to the mind of man by Ii 
the declamation of a party bigot. From a taſte for traſh, V1 
and adifreliſh of the whokſome food of the mind, and from : 
the conſequent neglect of ſolid learning, mere politicians are Pe 
prevented from receiving valuable improvement; and the ble 
community, together with literature, 1s at laſt deeply inſu- In 


red. For when lcarning is little reſpected, it will naturat- Jo 
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ly decline; and that the mental darkneſs. conſequent on 


its dedine, leads to the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, every one 


who has ſuryeyed the pictures of mankind, as pourtrayed 


by the pencil of hiſtory, will immediately acknowledge. 
What did Athens and Rome retain of their ancient dignity | 


when their learning and their arts were no more? That the 


light of learning ſhould ever again be extinguiſbed, may ap- 


Pear a viſionary idea to an Fngliſhman; but fo it did to 


a Roman in the days of Cicero. Notwithitanding the 


multiplication of books by the art of printing, both they, 
aud all value for them, may vaniſh together with the 
power of underſtanding them, if the fury of politics ſhould 
occaſion a contempt "for letters and for education, and 


ſhould convert the leaders of a people into Goths and Van- 
dals. 


He who would: add an A to politics, and diſtin- 5 
guiſ his converſation on the ſubject from the vociferation 


of porters in an alehouſe, ſhould inſpect the finiſhed pieces 
of antiquity, and learn to view public acts and councils in 


the light in which they appear to thoſe whom the world 
has long conſidered as ſome of the beſt and politeſt teachers 

of political wiſdom. If he poſſeſſes not taſte enough to re- 
liſh the works of poetical imagination, let him contine him- 


ſelf to ſuch authors as Thucydides and Xenophon, Polybi- 
us and Plutarch, Livy and Salluſt. Politics will aſſume 
neu grace by communicating with hiſtory and phuloſophy ; 
aud political converſation, inſtead of a vague, paſſionate, 


and declamatory effuſion of undigeſted ideas, will become a 


moſt liberal exerciſe of the faculties, and form a mental ban- 


quet, at which the beſt and wifeſt of mankind might in- 


dulge their finer appetites with inſatiable avidity. What 
can conſtitute a more rational object of contemplation than 
the noble fabric of ſociety, civilized by arts, letters, and re- 
ligion ? What can better employ our ſagacity, than to de- 
viſe modes for its improvement and preſervation ? 

Not only the underſtanding, the taſte, the temper of a 
people, but the ſpirit alſo, will be greatly improved by 


learning politics of the Greeks and Romans. No man of feet- 


ing ever yet read Livy without learning to deteſt ſlavery, and 
do glow, with a love and emulation of public virtue. The 
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Greek and Roman ſpirit cannot be too much encouraged 


by thoſe who have a juſt idea of the dignity of a true 2 

gliſhman, and deſire to maintan it. And let it be remein- 
dered, that the Athenians, in their moſt glorious periods, 
Were as much attached to politics and news as Britons ever 
were; but that they preſerved, amidſt the warmeſt conteſt, 


a relined taſte and delicate paſſion for the politeſt learning 
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No: cxxv. ON BUFFOONERY IN CONVERSATION, 


* — 


T is ſweet, „ye the agreeable poet of Venuſium, to by 


alide our \ wildam, and to indulge on a proper occaſion, a 
ſpecies of temporary folly. He, indeed, muſt be outrageoul- | 
| ly ſevere, wha would prohibit any pleaſing mode of paſſing 
our leiſure hours, while it is eonſiſtent with innocence, and 


the nature of a being eminently diſtinguiſhed by the fine 


; faculties of reaſon, fancy, memory, and reflection. Charm- 
ing is the ſocial hour when ſolidity of judgment is enliven- 
ed by brilliancy of wit, and the lively fallies of imagina- 


tion by a ſweet interchange of penſive gravity. Eaſe, free- 


dom, and the unſtudied effuſion of the ſentiments which na- 


turally ariſe in the cultivated minds, form a very delightful 
recreation; and diſmiſs the mind to its ſerious employ- 
ments with new alacrity. Thofe among the ancients, who 
were moſt celebrated for their wiſdom, were remarkable for u 
cheerful and equable gaiety, andoften diverted themſelves in 
their intervals of ſeverer meditation, with jeſts, and drollery. 


Who more cheerful than the gentle Socrates ? Who more 
delighted with a joke than the dignified Cicero ? But, at 
the ſame time, they were equally capable of maintaining 2 


legitimate converſation in all its gravity and elegance. The 


converſations of Socrates, preferved by his eloquent diſct- 


ples, breathe a wiſdom approaching to divine; and Cicero's 
book de Oratore, is one of the nobleſt monuments of pub- 
liſned urbanity, as are many of his philoſophical pieces of 
fpeculative wiſdom. : 

But chere prevails, at preſent, a take for low and d noi 
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mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of ſentiment, all 
exerciſe of reaſon and invention, and almoſt degrades us to 
the level of thoſe ludicrous animals, whom nature has ren- 
dered ſo wonderfully expert in the art of mimicry, Many 
perſons, who imagine themſelves remarkably endowed with 
humour, and the power of delighting whatever company 
they deign to bleſs with their preſence, are apt to give their 
tongues a licence to wander without the reins of judgment; 
to affect uncommon expreſſions, attitudes, grimaces, and 
modes of addreſs and behaviour; and to imagine, that od- 
dity is humour, eccentricity wit, 6ownright nonſenſe prodi- 
iouſly droll, and rudeneſs infinitely entertaining. If the 
company are as fooliſh as the pretended wit; or, indeed, if 
they are very polite and grood-natured, they ſeldom refuſe 
the eaſy tribute of a laugh, either real or affected; and the 
joker, animated by his Encied encouragement, proceeds in 
his extravagant ſallies, till his aſſumed folly approaches very 
nearly to real idiotiſm. In the mean time, as he draws the 
attention of the company on himſelf, aud engroſſes all the 
time and talk, he not only lowers himſelf, but prevents o- 
thers from riſing; relaxes the tone of his own mind, and of 
all around, to a ſtate of imbecillity, and at once prevents 
the opportunity and the power of uttering a ſingle idea 
worth remembrance. Noiſe and laughter are but meagre 
food for the mind ; and however pleaſed people may appear, 
they commonly retire from the company in which theſe have 
formed the only entertainment, with an unſatisfied and un- 
eaſy vacuity, with diſguſt and diſagreeable reflection. | 
It very often happens, that theſe facetious gentlemen re- 
ly upon more expeditious methods of becoming prodigiou/ly 
entertaining, than any thing which requires utterance. They 
enter a room, and ſit down gravely, with their wigs on one 
ſide, or with the back part of it over their forehead. They 
take great delight in the practical joke; and if they can 
pick your pocket of yoür handkerchief, ſmut your face, 
draw your- chair from under you, or make you a tool, as 
they call it, they conſider themſelves as other Yoricks, and 
as fellows of infinite humour, endowed with peculiar talents 
for ſetting the table on a roar. It might, indeed, be ſaid 
with truth, that they literally make fools of themſelves, and 
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appear ambitious of ſupplying that order which was once 
very common, but is now either a little out of fafhion, or 
introduced in diſguiſe; I mean the order of profeſſed and 
hireling fools, for the ammfement of the nobility. It has 
mdeed been; joculirly ſaid, that many of the nobility in the 
prefent age execute the ee! in their Own. 1218 to ſaw 
EXPENCE. 

Now, havgh' there were abthing criminal in duffdone rv, 
pet as it tends, when too long continued, to exclude all at- 
tention to any thing ſerious, and to diveſt converſation of 
its power of affording improvement as well as pleaſure, it 
is certainly to be wiſhed that it were, in ſome meaſure, re. 
ſtrained. I ſay reftrained only; for I do not know any 
juſt reaſon why any method of innocently amuſing the mind, 
during a ſhort interval of ination, ſhould be utterly forbid. 
gen. Man 1s an animal that delights i in variety; mirth and 
mimicry, jeſt and jollity, quiþs and cranks and wanton wiler, 
and laughter holding beth his 15 des, ate certainly no leſs. al. 
lowable as the means of relaxation, than e cards, backoatn- 
mon, billtards, and the bottle, He 1s wiſe who requires 

moderation in all theſe indulgences; but he who inveighs 


againſt any of them in the groſs, and without exception, 


has taken a falſe eſtimate of human nature, and is not to be 
conſidered a a moraliſt, but as a declaimer. If any one rule 
will admit of aniverſal application, it is that which directs 
us to obſerve the golden mean. 
1 could never admire the wiſdom of certain ſel. lefted 
legiſlators of graceful behaviour, who ſeem to forbid us to 


laugh, with much greater ſtrictnefs than they would have. 


prohibited the violation of the decalogue. To be remark- 
able for laughing, is not only ungraceful, but a fign of fol- 
Iv. But God has diſtmguiſhed man by the power of rih- 
pi lity, and there is no reaſon why he ſhould not exerciſe it 
onproper occaſions; and, perhaps, there would be no o- 
caſion more proper, than when a diſciplined fop thews by 
his behaviour, that he prefers the varniſh of external grace 
to honour and to heneſty, | 
Wit, it has been ſaid, does not naturally ende laughter. 
But this obſervation, though true in part, is not univerſally 
true; for wit, u united with Rn Poſſeſſes ſuch a com- 
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very il-natured man, who is able to reſiſt the impulſe, I 
ſhould, indeed, have no favourable opinion of that man's 


heart or diſpoſition, who could be preſent at a truly comic 
| ſcene, without laying atide his ſeverity, and ſhaking his tides 
with as much glee as the ingenious child of nature. And 


if it is a weakneſs not to be able to refrain from laughter 


at a ludicrous object, it is a weakneſs of all others the moſt 


pardonable ; and it is ſurgly better to be weak than malig 


nant. But, in truth, the weakneſs contifts only in laughing 


immoderately, or frequently without an adequate object. 


In every convivial meeting of elegant and poliſhed com- 


pany, the Muſes and the Graces ſhould be of the party. The 


irſt honours and attention ſhould be paid to them; but let 


not Comus and Jocus be forbidden to follow in their train, 


and under their command. The entertaiument will be 


thus heightened and varied, and good ſenſe and decorum 


derive new luſtre from good- humour. We would, indeed, 


reſtrain that exceflive and rude mirth which originates in 
levity and folly, and becomes what is called buffoonery ; but 
far be it from us to baniſh that ſprightlinels which naturally 
reſults from the gaiety of innocence. Joy, while we are 
bleſſed with health and eaſe, and what the itoics call Eu- 
014, or the well flowing of the ſtream of life, is gratitude 
and obedience, _ 5 1 


5 
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| RITE RS, who have diſplayed any of that uniſorm 


peculiarity in their ſtyle which renders it eaſily 


imitable, however popular they may become at their firſt ap- 
pearance, by gratifying the paſſion for novelty, are by no 
means the moſt perfect writers; but are to be claſſed with 
thoſe artiſts of the pencil, whom the parnters diſtinguiſh by 


the appellation of Manneriſts. Simplicity of diction as it is 


one of the moſt engaging beauties, is alſo one of the moſt 
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mand of the rifible muſcles, that he muſt be a ſto'c, or 4 


Uſſicult to imitate. It exhibits no prominency of feature, 
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but difplays one whole, properly embelliſhed with a thou- 


been often mimicked with equal fucceſs. 
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ſand little graces, no one of which obtrudes itſelf in ſuch 
a manner as to deſtroy the appearance of a perfect ſymme- 
try. In this ſpecies of excellence Xenophon is confeſſedly 


à model. He has been called the Attic Muſe and the At- 
tic Bee. It has been ſaid, that the Muſes would expreſs 


themſelves in his language, that his ſtile is ſweeter than ho- 


ney, that the Graces themſelves appear to have aſſiſted in 
its formation; but though all this praiſe is juſtly due, vet 
it would be difficult to point out any one beauty which 


recurs ſo often in the ſame form, as to characteriſe his com- 
ſition. e OR CFR) DO THT a „„ 

But the numerous writers who have imitated the Ram- 

bler, or the Adventurer, are difcovered in their affectation, 


before the reader has peruſed a ſingle page. The very peculiar 
manner of thoſe excellent performances has been eafily imi- 
tated by inferior writers, and more eaſily caricatured, 


Addiſon is fimple and natural, and, conſequently, has not 
Indeed, the 
nearer we approach to the manner of Addiſon, the more 
agreeable is our ſtyle ; but, I believe, none ever adrimed 


the ſtyle of the Rambler, but in the hands of its original 


author. The ſatirical writer of Lexiphanes eafily ren- 
dered it ridiculous : and though in ſome of Aikin's pro- 
ſaic pieces, there is a very ſerious and good imitation of it, 
yet we are rather diſpoſed to ſmile than adinire. Affecta- 


tion always borders on burleſque ; but a manner, which de- 


rives its graces from nature, cannot be rendered ridiculous, 


Ihe ſtyle of Xenophon, like the philoſopher. whom he re- 


cords, is proof agaiyſt the ſportive and malignant buſloone- 


ry of an Ariſtophanes. 


It is however certain, that every beauty cannot be oom. 
bined under one form. If the ſtyle of Tenophon dilplays 


grace, eaſe, and ſweetneſs, it is deficient in magnificence in 


weight, in authority, and in dignity. But it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that the Venus of Medici is not to be cenſured becauſe 
it wants the nerves and muſcles of the Farneſian Hercules. 
It appears to me, however, that though ſome of the mot 
popular writers in England yield to Xenophon in the ſofter 
graces, they greatly excel him in maſculine beauty. The 
authors of the Rambler, of the Adventurer, and ſome of 
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their imitators, will be found to poſſeſs a ſuperiority i in this 
reſpect, on a fair compariſon. Indeed, if there were more 
fiagularittes and deviations from ſimplicity than are to be 
found in thoſe volumes, their excellent ſenſe and fine mora- 


lity ought to exalt their authors to a degree of honour, far 


ſuperior to any which can be derived trom a kill in e 
ſition. 

According to the opinions of the beſt Fades, ancient 
and modern, the greateſt maſter of the beauties of ſtyle 
whom the world ever ſaw, was the divine Plato. The an- 
cients heſitated not to aſſert, in the zeal of their admirati- 
on, that if Jupiter were to ſpeak i in the language of Greece, 


he would infallibly expreſs kiraſelf in the diction of Plato. 


He poſſeſſed the art of combining ſeverity with 85 ge; aud 


ſweetneſs with grandeur; and to him we owe u Hmilar 
combination in the great orator and philoſopher of Rome, 


who formed his ityle on the model of Plato; and has given 
us a reſemblance ſcarcely leſs exact than chat of the buſt to 


its mould, or the waxen ſeal to the icuiptured gem. 


The introductions to the dialogues of Cicero are always 


peculiarly beautiful; ſo alſo are thoſe of Plato. It is a- 


greeable to call to mind the ſweet ſpot which Plato repre- 
leuts as the ſcenes where the dialogues paſſed, in language 
10 lee delightful than the ſcene itſelk. 
The river Iliſſus glided over the pebbles 1 in a clear ſtream, 
out fo ſhallow that you might have walked through it with- 


out any great inconvenience. At a {mall diſtance roſe a 


cal! plane-tree, ſpreading its broad foliage to a conſiderable 
ALancCe, and fourithing; 1 in all the mature luxuriance of ſum- 
wer beauty. At the root of the tree iſſued a ſpring, dedi- 
dated to Achelous aud the > ymphs, and remarkable for its 
zool and limpid water. The ſofteſt herbage grew round 
its little banks, the verdure of which was rendered perpetu- 


= by the refreſhins moiſture of the ſpring, as it flowed 


own a gentle declivity. A. ſweet and cooling breeze gene- 
My breathed along the ſnade, and great numbers of ei- 
calle, taking ſhelter from the tun, reforted to the coverts, 
and made an agrecable kind of natural muſic with their little 
notes, which ſeldom ceaſed. Plato adds ſeveral other agree- 
able beer int of tke ſceae, in which moral and Philoſo- 
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the moſt exquiſite flavour of the fruit. 
feaſting on a Pippin ; as he, who never partook of the pip- 


. 


126. 
phical beauty was taught to emulate the beauties, of nature: 


The language of Plato adds charms to the whole, as varie. 
ated colours illuminate and embell;ſh the plain tketches of 
the chalk or penciled outline. 


It is no wonder that philoſophy, recommended by ſuch 
graces as theſe, was found to render her votaries enamour- 


cd. Virtue and public ſpirit can ſcarcely ever want their 
admirers and followers, when they are decorated in a man- 
ner which ſets off their own lovelineſs to the greateſt advan- 
tage. It is to be lamented, for the ſake of virtue, that lord 
Shaftſbury was a ſceptic. His ſtyle was a ſine imitation of 
Plato, and diſplays ſuch beauties as might conceal the ugli- 


neſs of a deformed ſyſtem. Mr. Harris has alſo exhibited 


the Platonic graces in high perfection; ; and I cannot help 


conſiderig t as a mark of defective taſte that he {= not more 


popular. His ſtyle appears to be one of the moſt elegant, 
 claflical, and judiciouſly ornamented among all the Englith 


writers of the preient century. They who have raiſed thor 
taſte ſo as to perceive its beauties, will conſider the ſtyle of 


many writers, whom they once admired, as comparatively 


barbarous. He who never taſced the pine-apple, the peach, 
and the nectarine, may probably {ſuppoſe that he enioy> 
-garden while he 18 


pin, may devour a crab, and admire it as a delicacy. 


A critic of antiquity, Dionyſius the Halicar naſſian, has 


diſcovered many and great faults in the ſtyle of Plato. He. 


{cems to think the epithets too poetical, the metaphors tco" 
bold, the matter too allegorical. Pompey the Great dit Pu- 
ted the point with him: and there is a curious letter extaiit | 


on the ſubject, from the critic to the ſtateſman, It is, in- 
deed, obvious to remark, that, though Plato would not ad- 
mit Howier into his republic, ho has admitted many of his 


beauties into his ſtyle ; and has often written with an en- 
thuſiaſtic warmth, hk they, who have not partaken of 


the afflatus to Which he ſome where pretended, cannot entire- 


| ly approve. A cold eritic, like Diony ſius, would natural- 
ly be diſguſted with it; but we cannot liſten to his cen- 


ſures of a noble genius, who ſnatched graces bevond the 
reach of art; whom Pompey approved, and whom Tully 


67199; M R A L., Ke. 151 
almoſt idolized. When ſpecimens of perfect compoſition 
were to be pointed out, the choice has fallen on the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, and the Menexenus of Plato. 


Both Xenophon and Plato diſplay what is more valu- 


able than all verbal elegance, a fine ſyſtem of morality, which 
long ſhone forth in the world as a light une qu alled, till the 
ſun of revelation aroſe. If Xenophon's memoirs were di- 
veſted of a few fuperfluities and a few abſurdities, I ſhould 
not fear to aſſert, that they approach very near to the goſ- 


pel, in the exhibition of inſtructive leſſons, and a ſublime, 
yet encouraging example of all human excellence ; for, 


with reſpect to the calumnies advanced againſt Socrates, 
they undoubtedly originated from the father of hes. And 


thoſe writers are to be eſteemed the enemies to human vir- 
tue and happineſs, who employ their ingenuity in detracting | 


from illuttrious and eſtabliſhed e 


— * ” . - 2 A a 
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Ao. CXXVII. own THE ADVANTAGES DERIVABLE FROM 


NATIONAL ADVERSITY. 
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bs. 44 


T1 18 very certain, that national Peblpecley, bs K i Con 


prehended in the idea of numerous fleets and armies, 
& extenfive empire, large revenues, advantageous commerce, 


and a profuſion of money in ſpecie, is a kind of good by 
no means neceffarily connected with moral good, or with 
the ſubſtantial happineſs of individuals. It makes a fplen- 
ad figure in imagination's eye ; but to reaſon, it appears in 
a very queſtionable ſhape, and experience 1s able to evince, 
that it has always Uiffuſed profligacy and miſery through 


the walks of private life ; and, by introducing luxury, li- 


centiouſnefs, indolence, and corruption, has at once deſtroy- 

ed all that can render human nature dignified and happy, 

and precipitated the decline and the downfal of empires, 
while triumphing in fancied glory. 

It has been obſerved, that the bodies politic and natural 

bear to each other a remarkable analogy. A human form 


pampered, bloated, and plethoric, will often have the ap- 
Pearance v7 frengh, as well as magnitude ; ; though no ſtate 
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of 1 it can be leſs adapted to facilitate the animal movements, 
or in greater danger of a haſty diſſolution. The body po- 
lit ic alſo loſes in muſcular force, as much 28 it acquires of 
vnwieldy hze, till, by. the grad dual decreaſe of gour, and 
augmentation of wei aht, it totters on its N lupports, 
and, at laſt, hes level with the duſt with Babylon and anci- 
ent Rome: Luxury, the inevitable conſequence of what is 
falſcly called national proſperity, becomes the grave of em- 
Pires, and of all that could adorn them, or render their long 
dur ation a rational object of deſire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of magnitude at 
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which when a ſtate is arrived, it muſt of neceſſity undergo 


the alternative, of being purged of its peccant humours, or 
falling into a nerveleſs languor and conſequent decline. 
Perhaps our own country has already arrived at that de- 


gree, and is now, under the operation of Divine Providence, 


ſuffering the amputation of its morbid excreſcences for the 
jalvation of its health and exiſtence. It may loſe ſome of 


its revenues; but it will ſave and meliorate its morals and 


its liberty. Miniſters may be ſhaken from their ſeats, pen- 
ſioners and placemen may be reduced to deſpair, funds may 
he annihilated, and eftates brought down to their natural 
value; but frendom, but virue, but indu try, but the Pri- 
tiſk. conſtitution, but human nature, ſhall ſurvive the Wreck 5 
and emerge, like ſilver and gold when tried by the fire, with 
new value and additional luſtre. After a ſtate of 5 5 


adverſity, ſomething may take place in the ſociety, ſimila- f 
to the expected renovation of all things, after the general 


conflagration of the univerſe. | 
Diſtreſs and difficulty are known to operate in private 
life as the ſpurs of diligence. Powers, whach would for 


ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of eaſe and plen- 
ty have been called forth by adverſity, and have advanced 


their poſſeſſor to the moſt enviable heights of virtue, happi- 
neſs, and glory. Man is naturally indobent, and when un- 
diſturbed, will baſk and fleep in the ſunſhine till the ſleep 
of death; but, when rouſed by the blaſt and the thunder, 
he riſes, Rakion every ſinew, and marches on to enterpri te, 
Succeſs will almoſt infallibly attend great exertions uni. 
formly and reſolutely continued; 


fo that what begun in 


Py, 


litte, 
evil, 


.£xte 
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miſery ends in triumph, as the fun: which roſe in a miſt de- 


ſeends with ſerenity, and paints the whole horizon with gold 
and purple. 


Public induſtry may be excited in the fave manner, and 


ia the ſame degree, by public misfortunes. The nation is 


impoverthed, or, in other words, its ſuperfluities are re- 
trenched. It is an event devourly to be wiſhed. Luxury, 


with ten thouſand evils in her train, is obliged to withdraw, 


and the humble virtues, whom the had driven by her inſc- 
lence into exile, cheerfully advance from their concealment. 
induſtry and frugality take the lead; but to what a degree 
of vigour mult every muſcle of the body politic be braced, 
when every member is, in ſome meaſure, actuated by indul- 
try and frugality. No man ever yet exerted himſelf to the 


utmoſt of his ſtrength; nor is it on record, that any ſtate 


was ever yet ſo exhauſted, but that while it enjoy ed liberty, 
it might draw ncw reſources for its own vitals. Thong 
the tree is lopped, yet, o long as the root remains unhurt, 

it will throw out a greater luxuriancy of branches, produce 
truit of better flavour, and derive freſh vigour from the axe 


If one has accidentally diſturbed an ant-hill, or broken the 
fabric of the hive, though the little animals appeared >clore 
to have exerted their utmoſt eflorts, yet it is, amazing, with 


what additional diligence they apply t themſelves to rep Ar 


_ the depredation. Not a moment is allowed for deſpon 3 : 


The carth and the air glow with motion, and the misfo;- 


tune ſeems immediately to add to their ſpirits, and, ult:- 


ately, both to their {tore and ſecurity. 
The beautiful deſcription which Virgil has given : us cf 


the buſy ſcene in which the 'Tyrians are engaged 1 in build 


ing Carthage, repreſents, in a moſt lively manner, the fk - 
crity with which human ereatures are found to exert their. 
ſelyes, when inſtigated by the ſtimulus of neceſſity. An 


emulation of labour ſeizes every bolom. No murmuring, no 
complainings in the ſtreet, but every one feels himſelf hap - 


Py, in proportion as he renders himfelf uſeful. Men's abi- 
lities riſe with the occaſion ; and political evil, like other. 


evil, under the conduct of a merciful Deity, has produced 


extenſive good, by calling forth ſome of the nobleſt exerti- 


Ko 


174 JV No. 123. 1 
ons, and moſt perfect characters which have adorne 1 the w. 
cords of human nature. 23 TT | 
There is one beneficial effect of national adverſity, of | 
greater importance than any which I have enumerated, . 1 
zubdues the haughty ſoul elevated with riches, and inebris- =” 
ted with excels, and turns the attention to the King of 2 
kings, the Lord of Lords, the only Ruler of princes, ho b 
from his throne beholds all nations, and bids the ſceptre to 3 
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depart from the wicked to the righteous. It teaches us 

rely leſs upon our German auxiliaries, our muſquets, ou: i 
mortars, our cannon, our copper-bottomed men of war, ft 
our generals, and our admirals, than on the Lord of Hoſts. b 
When he fights for us we ſhall conquer. Without him, "i 
we ſhall in vain put our truſt in a Burgoyne, a Keppel, or 5 
| a Cornwallis ; but the ball of empire ſhall continue to v} 
| Us roll on weſtward as it has ever yet done, till it ſtops in ot 
ö | « America, a world unknown to the ancients, and which h: 
| „ may fave the tears of ſome future Alexander.?“ th 

} | If Providence ſhall have decreed the downfal of Britiſh. 
14 fapremacy, happy ſhould I be to have ſuggeſted one idea . 
] li which may ſtimulate the exertions of my countrymen, once Vl! 
10 more to raiſe the noble column on the baſis of liberty and th 
virtue; or which may conſole them on its ruins; and teach pn 
* them, while they fit by the waters of bitterneſs, and hang Gre 

| their harps on the willow, to think of Him who can make | 
rivers of comfort to flow in the dreary deſert. in 
; DES 3 BO ma 
„% | | 2] $o! 
No. CXXVIII. ox SOME OF THE FALSE PRETENSt- me 
ONS AND IMPOSITIONS OF THE ARTFUL AND AVARI- the 
cious. e ran 
FFF . deli 
AT OTWITHSTANDING the pretenſions of religt- h 
; 4 on, philoſophy, and education, the greater part o fice 
mankind appears to be reſtrained in their actual conduct by 8 
few efficient principles, but thoſe which are dictated by a gua 
regard to intereſt. To the love of gain, and the weakneſs ceſs 
or want of principles, it muſt be 1mputed, that every occu- diff 


pation and department of life abounds with impoſture. HL, cha 
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maſque is eaſily put on. Appearances are, indeed, far more 


eafily aſſumed than realities ; and they are often more ſuc- 


ceſsful and more plauſible; for the edifice of one, who 


employs all his time and attention in gilding, painting, and 


carving the front, will much ſooner attract the notice and 


applauſe of the paſſenger, than that of another who has 
been ſolicitous only in ſecuring the ſtrength of the beam, 


and the maſſy firmneſs of a deep foundation. 

So powerful are the inſtigations of avarice, and fo eaſy 
is it to deceive the young, the ſimple, the innocent, and un- 
ſuſpecting, that the intercourſe among mankind would have 
been one uniform commerce of deceit, if it had not forty- 


nately happened, that the ſame want of principle and ſu- 
| perfluity of ſelfiſhneſs, which led the deceivers to impoſe 


upon mankind, induced them alſo to betray the arts of each 


other. Rival cheats, in the fury of jealous competition, 
have diſcovered the ſecrets of the juggling art, and opened 


the eyes of the deluded obſervers. 


But, as there is always a riſing generation unsceuafnted 


with the ſnares of the deceitful, nets a and traps are ſtill laid 
| Wherever there is a probability of prey. It becomes thoſe. 
chen, who have ſeen many of the arts of life, to let others 
profit by their experience, and prevent the generous game 


from falling into the hands of the mercenary poacher. 
It may be preſcribed as a rule which will not often fail 


in the application, that where extraordinary pretenſions are 
made, either in the manual arts, the trades, or the profeſ- 


$ons, there is juſt ground for caution and ſuſpicion. Solid 


merit, and real excellence of every kind, uſually confide in 


their own power of recommending themſelves, while igno- 
rance, and ſuperficial ſkill, naturally endeavour to enſnare 
by cunning what they cannot earn by deſert. There is a 
delicacy and ſpirit attendant on real worth and i ingenuity, 
which had rather be without ſucceſs, than attain it by arti- 


fioe and arrogant pretenſion. | 
The prudent and experienced are generally on their 
guard againſt thoſe numerous adventurers, who rely for ſug. 


ceſs on advertiſements in the publ c papers. If there is any 
difference between the mercer, haberdaſher, or wine-mer= 


chant, who-advertiſes his goods, and-him. who does not, it 
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is, that the advertiſer ſells, at a dearer price, a worſe con- 
Fs thop is a kind of trap, the bait is pretended 
and many a young bird is caught with the chaff 
of a bargain. A wife-man will take care not to lay out 
his money when things are to be fold at prime coſt, and 
under prime coſt, and twenty percent. cheaper than the reſt 
of the' trade, Beware of theſe generous ſpirits, who fell their 


property, or their induſtry, pro publico bono; beware, as you 
value your health and your life, of thoſe who will cure you 
of all diſeaſes with a five ſhilling pill-box ; beware of being 


poiſoned by the vintner, who promiſes you neat as import- 


cd; which words being interpreted, ſignify a liquor in 


Which not a drop of grape juice or foreign ſpirits is to be 
found. Beware of your purſe and your credulity, when 
you are offered to be taught more of the languages and 
{ciences. by a new method, in ſix months, fix weeks, or hx 
hours, than thoſe who pretide over ſchools can teach in fix 


or ſixteen years. Beware of a thouſand artful tricks which. 
are diſplayed 1 in the newſpapers, and which the deceitful 


heart of man contrives, as the ſpider weaves his web, to 
catch thoſe who are unſuſpeRting, becaule they are inno- 
cent. The true meaning of all pompous pretences, and 
inviting advertiſements, is, that their authors being diſtreſ- 


ſed, and, probably, deſtitute both of character, friends, and 
merit, find an eaſy mode of ſupplying the defect, by dig: 


ging B for the unwary, with whom the world muſt 
always abound, at the expence of a few ſhillings for every 


many a quack and pretender has poſſeſſed an eſtate in the 
cornerof a newſpaper, equal to large freeholds of dirty acres. 
There are few departments in which more inſtances of 
deception occur, than in the lower walks of literature, It 


Happens, that they who are to be mechanically inſtrumental | 
in diſſeminating ſcience and philoſophy, and all the produc- 


tions of human wit, conſtitute a very numerous body, con- 


fiſting of many members in extreme indigence, from the 


author by trade, down to the book-binder and the devil. 
Employmert muſt be provided for them all, or both they 
and their families muſt want bread, The preſs muſt, there- 
fore, be conſtantly in motion; but what is to ſupply it? 


Such, indeed, is the credulity of mankind, that 
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A very few prefſes would be ſufficient to prepare for the 


public view all eee really new and neceſſary, Com- 
pilations are formed under a thouſand ſhapes and diſpuiſcs ; 


and men of ſtraw, adorned. with Do& LOTS degrees, ard tt 1 


dignity of T ellows of the Royal Society, are, created'by 
the fiat of the adventurous publiſher, and ſtand forth as the 


renowned authors, in all the dignity of a title page. From 
theſe powerful men in buckram iſſue Grand and Imperial 


Bibles, new Syſtems of Geography, Hiſtories of England, 


and Collections of Voyages, with permiſſion to read the 
firſt number, and return it if not approved, and a promiſſo- | 


ry note, generouſly engaging that all numbers, exceeding a 
certain amount, ſhall be given gratic. But if any deceit. can 


be excuſed, perhaps it is ſuch en one as this, which feeds 
the hungry, clothes the naked, and communicates much en- 


tertaining and uſcful knowledge among the poor. 
There are thoſeæ who call far leſs honeſt arts than theſe, 


innocent frauds ; but it 13 well remarked by a very ſound 
moraliſt, that no frands are innocent; becauſe they deſtroy 


the confidence of ſociety, on which our happineſs and con- 


vemence in every part of cur intercourfe with each other, 
greatly depend. I will venture to add, that he who will 


cheat without remorſe in one thing, will cheat in another 


_ whenever he can do 1t with equal ſecrecy and impunity. 


Though tricks in trade, or the deceitful myſteries of a pro- 
feſſion, may enable a man to raiſe a capital houſe of bufi- 
nets, to be in a great way, or to become a good man, as the 
phraſes are in the city, yet they can never be compatible 
with common honeſty, nor render him more truly relpecta- 


ble, than the humbler adventurer who actually invades your | 


purſe or rifles your pocket. 


—— 
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Ng. e ON THF PREVAILING TASTE IN POETRY» 
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WEET por fy ! has lorelieſt object of intellectual pur- 
ſuit, 


mel a cool diſſertation. It is, indeed, difficult not to be 
tanſp dete beyond the limits of 1 in contemplating 
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the beauties which the magic hand of the poet raiſes around, 


with all the creative power ofa real enchantment. From 
the cares of gain, the toils of ambition, the noiſe, the hurry, 


the vexation of a diſordered world, we riſe on the wings of 
poeſy to etherial regions, where all is ſublime and tranquil; 


br are wafted to. viſionary feenes, in which are diſplayed all 
he delicious fweets of a paradiſe and an elyſium. Away, 
ye ſordid objects; ye pollutions and incumbrances of the 
pure ſpirit! Man is not tied down to you. Providence, in 
compaſſion to wretched 'moitals, has given them a power of 


forſaking this low orb, and ſoaring awhile, all mind, all ſpi- 


rit, all extacy, in the car of the ſwan, on the wings of the 


eagle. 


| Reaſon alone, with all her pretenſions, is ſeldom ſufficient 
to ſooth our cares and compoſe our paſſions; but melody and 
fancy united with her, are capable of pouring balm into the 


v-ounded heart. In all nations, and in all ranks of the people, 
ſome ſpecie of poetry has been cultivated; and a taſte for it 


Was und- . :dly implanted in our nature, that the ſore evils 


of reality might often be alleviated by the ſweets of fiction. 


When Pandora's box was opened on mankind, and miſery 
i diffuſed on every ſide, fancy, as well as hope, kindly lingered 


for our conſolation. N | 
While we are tracing the love of ſong from the fa- 
voured iſles of the. Southern Ocean to the regions of Tce- 


land, we are naturally tempted to dwell, with particular at- 
tention, on the poetical taſte of our own country and our 


own times. RET | Ta 

I think it is not difficult to perceive, that the admirers of 
Englifh poetry are divided into two parties. The objects 
of their love are, perhaps, of equalbeauty, though they great- 


ly differ in their air, cheir dreſs, the turn. of their features, 


and their complexion. On one fide, are the lovers and imi- 


tors of Spenſer and Milton; and on the other, thoſe of Dry- 


den, Boileau, and Pope. 


Now it happens, unfortunately, that thoſe who are in 


love with one of theſe forms are, ſometimes, ſo blind to the 
charms of the other, as to diſpute their exiſtence. The 
author of the Eſſay on Pope, who is himſelf a very agree- 


ble poet, and of what I call the old ſchool of Enghſh pot- 
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try, ſeems to deny the juſtice of Mr. Pope's claim to the 


title of a true poet, and to appropriate to him the ſubordi- 


nate character of a ſatirical verſifier. On the other hand, 


| the authors of the Traveller, and of the Lises of the En- 
gliſh Poets, heſitate not to {rip the laurels from the brow of 


the lyric Gray. 


Goldſmith, in his Life of Parnell ; has invidiouſly compar- 


ed the Night piece on Death to Gray's Elegy; and, in a 
manner which betrays a little jealouſy of a living poet's fame, 
given the preference to Parnell. There is alſo a ſevere cen- 
ſure thrown on the elegy, in a collection which Goldſmith - 


publiſhed under the title of the Beauties of Engliſh Poetry. 
remember to have heard Goldſmith converſe, when I was 
very young, on ſeveral ſubjects of literature, and make 
ſome oblique and fevere reflections on the faſhionable poe- 


try. I became a convert to his opinion, becauſe I revered- 
his authority. I took up the odes of Gray with unfavoura- 
ble prepoſſeſſions, and in writing my remarks on them, joip- 


ed in the cenſure. TI have fince read them with great de- 


| light, and on comparing their ſtyle, and even their obſcurity, 


with many of the fineſt pieces of lyric compoſition in all 
antiquity, I find a very great reſemblance. I am not aſham- 


ed to retract my former opinion, and to pay the tribute of 


applauſe to thoſe elegant friends, Gray and Maſon. At 


the ſame time, while it is eaſy to diſcern that they differ 


greatly from the ſchool of Driden and Pope, it is no dero- 


ration from their merit to aſſert, that they are the genuine 
diſciples of Spenſer and Milton. Such alfo are the very 
| clegant and learned brothers, one of whom preſides, with 
16 much honour, over the ſchool at Wincheſter, and the 


other has written an elegant and elaborate hiſtory of that 


Engliſh poetry in which himſelf excels, and which has at. 


lat crowned him with the laurel, | 
Goldſmith's Traveller is certainly a beautiful poem, and fo 


are Dr. Johnſon's Imitations of Juvenal; but they, and a 
| thouſand others of the ſame ſpecies, are of a different ſtamp 
from the Engliſh antique. They are excellent productions 


in one kind, but not lefs ſo, are thoſe of Gray and Maſon 
m another. Let both ſchools flourith and rective their due 
pauſe, nor let thoſe who have only acquired a taſte for 
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ane, treat the other with contempt. Spenſer and Milton 
drew not from a Gothic model, but from the poliſhed Ita- 


I: ans, who, though they had loſt ſome of the purity and ſim- 
paucity of ancient Rome, yet retained much of her elegance, 


] eannot help t hinking that his poetical ideas are conſined, 
who gas not obſerved with delight, the ſweet lines, the Reel 
language, the ſweet fancy of Spenſer; - and who has not been 
alſo charmed with the ſmaller pieces of Milton, All talc, 
however various, alvw Shakeſpeare's claim to poetry; but 


it cannot be denied, that ſome of his beſt deſcriptions, aud 


eſpecially of thoſe delicious morſels which occur in thc 


form of ſongs or ſonnets, partake much more of the au- 


cient than of the modern ſchool, either Engliſh or French; 


tor we may call it Engliſh, if we attribute its origin to 


Pope, and French, if to Boileau. 
There ſeems to be an unreaſonable prejudice entertained 


againfl blank verſe, by thoſe who wiſh to dictate on the 


ſubjects of criticiſm. It is ſufficient in the idea of many, 
to condemn. a. poem, that is written in blank verſe. Though 


one may prefer rhyme upon the whole ; yet, as blank ere n 
luſceptible of great variety of muſic, and of every ornament 


of diction, it is ſurely abſurd to involve it in any genctal 
cenſure. It may, however, be attributed to this idle bie- 
pofleſſion, that Mr. Maſon's Engliſh Garden ſeems to be 
neglected. There is, indeed, a general prejudice again! all 
works which appcar to come from that Ichaol, and the very 

{ſevere criticiſms of the late biographical preface to the woi «3 

of Gray, will, perhaps contribute to explode a moil delig] its 
tul ſtyle of pure poetry; of poetry couverſant folely iu the 72- 
gions of fancy, and clothed in a luminous and muſical diction 
appropriated to itſelf, and moſt remote from all that is proſa- 


ic. Very high commendations are due to Mr. Anſtcy, to 


the author of a poetical epiſtle to Sir William Chambers, ts 
Mr. Hayley, and to ſeveral others who are well known t- 
fame for their ſucceſsful labours in the ſchool of Pope; b 
at leaſt an equal ſhare of praiſe ought to be paid to i: 

ſcholars of Milton and Spenſer - ſuch as Mr. Maſon, « 1 
the two poctical brothers. With reſpect to Gray, he hs 


received his tribute of applauſe from a diſcerning public, ang - 


has certainty deſerved it. The heart and the imagiusti v 
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may obſerve, that though the diſtreſsful times of war and 
political ammolity are "unfavourable to the gentle arts of. 
verſe ; yet the active and poliſhed genius of this nation 
ſeems capable of ſurmounting a il obſtecles in letters, as its 
menly ſpirit has ultimately borne all before it in the unhap- 
PY conteſts of war, 
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No. xxx. 8 THE PECULIAR DANGER OF FAL- 
LING INTO INDOLENCE IN A LITERARY AND RETIRED 
LIFE : 


a * 4 * — 


I is certain, that as our anceſtors were induced to 
found colleges by religious motives, ſo they chiefy 
intended them to anſwer the purpoſes of religion. Thofe 


Ptous benefactors to mankind did not mean to eſtabliſh ſe— 


minaries to prepare men for the world, but to teach ther: 


to deſpiſe it. But more enlightened periods than thoſe in 
which theſe worthies lived, Ls diſcovered, that man bell 
obeys his Maker when he takes an active part in the duties 


of ſociety. 


A long reſidence in a college is, perhaps, ſcarcely Jeſs : 
unfavourable to deyotion than to ſocial activity. For de- 


votion depends chiefly on lively affections, exerciſed and 
agitated by the viciſſitudes of hope and fear in the 3 
tranſactions and events of human intercourſe. He who is 
almoſt placed beyond the reach of fortune in the ſhelter of 


a cloiſter, may, indeed, be led by the ſtatutes of the 4 


tion to attend his chapel, and doze over his cuſhion, but 


will not feel, in any peculiar manner, the impulſe of devo- 
tional fervour. The man who 1s engaged in the buſy and 


honourable duties of active life, flies from the world to the 
altar for comfort and refreſhment ; but the cloiſtered re- 
cluſe pants, while he is kneeling in all the formalities of rc- 
ligion, for the pleaſures and employments of that world 


from which he 1s ſecluded, During ſeveral centuries, a great 


part of mankind was confined in monaſteries, ſolely for the 
advancement of religion and learning ; yet never was the 


earth more beni 15 than in thoſe periods, by bigotry and 
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ignorance. Nor will any one aſſert, that in ſubſequent 
times, and in modern univerſities, the improvements in 


knowledge and religion have been, in any degree, proporti- 
oned to the numbers of thoſe who have been n ſeparated from 


the world to facilitate their cultivation. The truth ſeems 


0 be, | that when the common incentives to induftry are re- 
moved, and all the natural wants ſupplied without the ne- 


ceſſity of exertion, man degenerates as tlie pure waters of 


the river ſtagnate and become putrid in the pool. At laſt, 
the boaſting poſſeſſor of reaſon contents himſelf with dream- 
ing the blank of life along,” with no other proofs of 
exiſtence than the wants of the animal nature. Take away 
love, ambition, the changes and chances of this mortal life - 
and man will be contented to eat, drink, ſleep, and die. 


Not 1a colleges alone, though they may be conſidered as 


the temples of indolence, but in common life alſo, the hu- 
man mind becomes torpid, as the necellity of exertion 1s 
diminiſhed. He who, confiding in the poſſeſſion of a for- 
tune for his happineſs, avoids. the avocations of a profeſſion, 
and what he calls the fatiguing parts of ſtudy will ſoon loſe 
thoſe powers of mental activity which he has not reſolution 


to employ. If he does not gradually degenerate to a level 


with the irrational creation, he already in ſome reſpects re- 
ſembles the vegetable. When the habits are irret rie vably 
confirmed, it might perhaps be happy, if his nature Wild 


permit him to become at laſt impaſſive and quieſcent; but 


as ſpontaneous fermentation takes place in maſſes of putre- 
faction, ſo, in the mind which has ceaſed to be exerciſed by 
its own efforts, emotions and habits will voluntarily ariſe 
both offenſive and dangerous. Pride and envy, conceit and 
obitinacy, ſelfiſhneſs and ſenſuality, are among the ugly 
daughters of indolence. 
It may appear paradoxical, but it is e an opinion 
authoriſed by experience, that an active life is the moſt 
friendly to contemplation. The fire of the mind, like cu- 


linary fire, has burned with a clear and conſtant flame, when 


opened and ventilated by perpetual motion, as it has been 
ſmothered and extinguiſhed in ſmoke, when ſuffered to re- 
main long without diſturbance. The beſt, and many of the 
moſt voluminous writers, acted ſtill more than they wrote, 
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What could be more alike the life of the cloiſter than the 
lives of Xenophon, Julius Cæſar, Era mus, and a thouſand 


others, whote days were 10 engage. 4 in negociation, 11 as | 


nates, in battles, 1 in tray clitng, that it is not <aſy to COBCEIVE 


ks 


how they could find time even to ire to great a quantit: 

48 they CCrtal toy 7 SPI fed e But tuch are the etects of 

ail; iduity, of an uninterrupt wed 7 accumulation of e e ON 
- he who bas Det 1 crete to reſtleſs ac Qivity 1 y the fo 


onour, inter reit, and a generol 185 of natu re, las frequi $ 15 
accompilihed more * by himſelf, than a thoufand of his teh 


low. creatures employed in the ſame ſphere, and Turned, 


by nature, with equal abilities for improvement. A hack- 


ney writer of catch-penny compilations, the printer of a 
newſpaper, the maker of a magazine, though engaged in a 


multiplicity of daily and various avocations, will. perfc TY 


in a few months, a portion of literary labour, which f. all 


infinitely exceed that of whole colleges, of thoſe who llum- 
ber, or waſte their activity on hounds and horſes on the 
borders of the muddy Cam and the flowly winding Char- 


well. 
But it avatla little to point out the diſorders of Pieter 


indolence, without endeavouring to ſuggeſt a remedy. It 
appears then to me, that thoſe whom providence has bleſſed 


with leiſure, and the opportunity of ſpending it in the pur- 
iuits of learning, and the liberal pleaſures of retirement, 
too often lan Zuiſh i in their purſuits, from neglecting to ren- 
der them the { ſubjeAs of debate and converſation. It is th 
warmth of diſcuſſion in free and ſocial meetings which inv! 


gorates ſolitary ſtudy, and fends the fc! :olar back to his 


books with freſh alacrity. The hope of making a figme 
in a ſubſequent meeting, the fear of a ſnameful expoſure 
and of appearing inferior to thoſe who are, in a natural a ad 
civil view, our equals, will ſtimulate all our powers, and cu. 


gage all our attention, while we fit in thoſe ver + libraries,” 


where we Once nodded and {Inmbered over the page even of 
a Homer, Mectings ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all literary! 
cieties for the communication of remarks and the reh xſl 
of compoſitions. But the ſtricteſt rules ſhould be preſerved 
and obſerved for the preſervation of decorum 3 cr elſe a 
majority of Maſters of Arts would vote av ay the books, 


and leaſt uſeful members of- the comm anity 
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the pens and tlie ink, and all the moral, Philoſophical, and 
taſteful diſeourſes, in order to introduce pipes and tobacco, 

75 Miller, and the . bow]. | | 

It is right alſo, that contemp! lative men, however far re- 
moved from the necellity of employment by the liberality 
of ortune, ſhould communicate with mankind, not only in 
pleaſures and amuſements, but in real duties and active vir- | WE] 
tues, either conjugal, paternal, profeiitonat, ONictal, or cha- ht 
ritable. Something ſhould be engaged in, with ſuch obli- 
cations to performance, that an inclination ton egiect tould 
be over-ruled by legal compulſion, or the fear of certain 
Iſs and ſhame. I he beſt method of avolding the wretch- 
ed ſtate of not knowing what to do, is, to involve one's 15 
{elf in ſuch circ: umſtances as ſhall force one to do fomething. - i 
The natural indolence of the human heart is found to ef- 
cape every reſtraint but the iron arm of neceſſity. Such is 
our preſent condition, that we mult be often chained down 
to our real happineſs and our belt enjoyments. 

With reſp ect to the prevention of indolence in an acade- 
mical life, it would certainly be a happy circumſtance, 14 
none were allowed to refide in an univer{ lity above ieven | 
years, who were not actually engaged in the co npoſition |: 
of a learned. work, or in- faveriat, ending the education f | 
vouth as tutors, profeſſors, and heads of colleges, A ſenior | 
fellow. without theſe employments, is one of the unhappieſe | 
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„HarE ER may be the political advantages of 

a very populous capital, and I believe my are of 
a very diſputable nature, the moral and phyſical evils of it 
are evidently numerous, and deſtructive of the human race. 
This obſervation 1 is, indeed, true of all cities, in which too 
great a proportion of the people is aſlembled; but I ſhall 
confine my ent ob ervations to the capi ital of the Britith 
empire. 
The junction of W mater with 3 of the 
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court with the city, is very juſtly ſuppoſed to have a perui- 
cious influence on both; on thoſe who are engaged in the 
employments of commerce, and on thoſe who are invited, 
from their paternal manſions, by the court and the ſenate- 
houſe. The courtter communicates to the citizen a love 
of pleaſure, of diſſipation, of vanity ; and the citizen to the 
courtier, an idolatrous veneration of opulence. The cour— 
tier introduces the viciſſitudes of taſte and faſhion ; the ciri- 


zen imitates them, and furniſhes, in profuſion, the means of 


their diſplay and gratification. Thus are luxury, and all 
its conſequent vices and miſeries, advanced to as high a de- 
gree as they can reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent 


modes of indulgence, with wealth to ſupply the materials. 


Lovers of pleaſure in exceſs, are always lovers of them- 
felves in the ſame degree; and their love, with all the cha- 
racteriſtical blindneſs of the pafſion, commonly injures its 
object. We ſhall therefore find ſelfiſhneſs prevailing in the 
metropolis, and producing all its natural effects of avarice, 
private gratiſications, meanneſs, ſervility, and inhoſpitalicy. 


True patriotiſm and public ſpirit, though the very want of 


them will often cauſe the greateſt pretenſions to them, will 


ſeldom be found in the more numerous claſſes who inhabit. 


the capital. Where money and pleaſure are the ſole ob- 


 jeQs of ardent purſuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, 


will be expoſed to ſale, whenever a purchaſer can be found 
to pay the price. Money, O ye citizens!“ fays Horace, 
in a ſtyle of ſatirical irony, “ is firſt to be ſought; and :t 


is time enough to think of virtue, when you have ſecured 


« a fortune. | 
The inhabitants of a great city will often be inhoſpita- 
ble and unneighbourly. Their attention is fixed on advanc- 
ing and gratifying themſelves, and they conſider their neigh- 
bours as rivals, or at leaſt as not worth cultivating, ſince 


they can always buy amuſement at the numerous places of 


public reſort and diverſion. But in the country, mutual 


good offices take place, from a mutual defire and neceſſity 


of a friendly intercourſe. The Londoner hardly knows the 


name of his next door neighbour z and in accidents and diſ- 


treſs, would as ſoon think of ſending to Rome, as to him, 
for comfort and affitance, But in any emergency in a vil- 
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lage, every hand is ready to afford relief. Hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers ſtill lingers in the diſtant country, but has lon 


been baniſhed from that region of avarice and ſelfiſh profu- | 


tion, an overgrown city. Pay a viſit in Suſſex, in Devon- 


ſhire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in the North, and compare 


your reception among ſtrangers, with that which you meet 
with in London and Weſtminſter. _ Luxury, avarice, and 


vice, have indeed a natural tendeacy to annihilate every 


generous principle, and to harden the heart againſt all con- 


nections, which do not promiſe to ter minate in ſenſual plea- 


ſure, or in lucrative advantage. 


The ſecreęy with which crimes can be committed} in a 


crowd, is a powerful temptation. 'The Londoner may be 


involved in debauchery, and engaged in fraud, without be- 


ing ſuſpected at home, or in his neigh borrhood: In the 
country, the fear of ſhame, and a principle of pride, often 
operate, when virtue, honour, and conſcience, would ceaſe 
to reſtrain; for no one can there be guilty of an action re- 
markably diſhoneſt or immoral without detection. A gen- 


tleman who ſhould devote himſelf to the arts of the ſwind- 


ler, or the practices of the profligate debauchee, in a village 

or country town, would ſoon be compelled, by the hiſſes 
of infamy, to defert the place, or to hve there in ſolitude. 
But in a city, even men adorned with the robes of magi- 


ſtracy may proceed, with little notice, in the moſt ſcanda- 


lous conduct. 

Weakneſs of body and weakneſs of anderftanding a are oft- 
en found to characterize the inhabitant of the capital. Lux- 
ury, want of air, want of ſleep, exceſs in food and in ſenſual 
indulgence, have a natural tendency to debilitate. And if 
there were not continual ſupphes from the North, I know 
not whether the city would not exhibit the human race in 


a molt lamentable condition of imbecility, folly, diſtortion, 


and deformity, Compare the limbs of the volunteer fol- 


diers in the metropolis with thoſe of the ruſtie militia, or 


regulars; compare the conduct and underſtanding of him 
who was born within the ſound of Bow bell, with thoſe of 
the hardy native of Yorkſhire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthuſiaſm mark the man- 


ners of the capital, Theſe, indeed, arc the natural conſe. 
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quenccs of ſome among the many bad diſpoſitions already 
enumerated. Sunday is conſidered by the thrifty trader as 
« holiday, on which he may indulge without imprudence, 
It is therefore diſtinguiſhed by many from the reſt of the 
week, ſolely by exceſs, and by vicious indulgences. The 
pariſh churches are neglected; nor is there a great con. 
courſe to any place of wotſhip, except where ſome euthuti- 
alt or hypocrite has opened a receptacle for thoſe who la. 
bour under the ſymptoms of idiotiſm or infanity. The 
iymptoms. are oiten confirmed under this injudicious cour! 5 
till they arrive at a degree of real and moſt melanchc oly mad- 
ceſs, | 

I have pointed out ſome peculiar retla in the manners of 
the metropolis with two intentions: one is, to prevent, © 
ſome degree, the prevailing practice of emigrating from the 
country, from the ſeats of health and comparative inn oeence. 
to that fink of ſin, and that grave of the human race, a c! 5 
too drowded with people, and over- run with every abom 
nation. The other is, to ſuggeſt a hint which may alleviat⸗ 
that part of the evil which admits a remedy. The love cf 


money, of diſtinction, of pleaſure, will probably fruſtrate 


the former purpole ; but the latter, in a day of national 
diſtreſs, or under other circumſtances favourable to virtue, 


may poſſibly be accompliſhed. 


To promote a reformation of manners, additiona al a autho- 


rity and efficiency muſt be given to the clergy and magi- 
irates of London. Both of them are at this time looked 
upon by the vulgar, both high and low, with ſor ereign con- 


tempt. The churches are left to curates, or poor incum- 


bents, who, in a place where riches are idolized, hold a rank 
ſcarcely equal to the keeper of an alchouſe or an oil-ſhop. 
The juſtices of Middleſex have long been the ſtanding ob- 
jects of hatred and derifion. Are the London clergy, who 
labour ſtrenuouſly in their vocation, and on whom fo much 
of the ſtate of morals and chriſtianity depends, particular! * 
eountenanced by the miniſtry or the biſhops? It is parlia 

mentary intereſt which procures mitres, and ftalls, and 5 


ings; and though a city curate, or incumbent, ſhould con- 


O 
vert oa from the error of their ways, he would ſtill be 


ſuffered to elbow his way along Cheapfide in his threads 
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bare coat and tattered gown ; pointed out and laughed at 


by every apprentice. Phe common people will not dijert- 
minate. ang will defpite religion and morals when they 
ſes the teachers of them poor, meat, and neglected. 
Is it not a dilgrace to the Deſenders of the Faith, &. 
55 it a London clergy man, who has promoted every. charity 
2 d probably ret 0 "MN ied great EU! ie 7 during t ie Or for 
. 17 55 ears, mall be ſulfere ed to live and die with nothing but a 
Curacy and a begg arly Jeciureſhip 7 and that, in the mean 
time, he Who is related to a lord, or connected with mem- 


bers of parliament, though he never preached, and can hard- 


who N reform the capital, I repeat, muit render the 
clergy reſpectable in the cyes of the vulgar, and the magi- 
rates formidable. | | 
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HOUGH the admirer of clegant letters will and his 
ſweet, molt told, and molt 3 it pieaſur es of 

the learned kind, in the writings of the Auguſtan age; yet 
he will often feel his curiofity powerfully excited, and am- 
ply rewarded, by thoſe among the revivers of learning who 
are dillinguiſhed by the polite nets. of their literary accom- 
pliſaments. I was lately amuſi ng myſclf in this picofaot 


* 


walk of claſſical literatur c, When Taceidei italy met wich the 


Epiſtles of Philelphus. Though they are not without a 
few © xpreſſions ** Wk mark the ba: bariſm of his times, they 


poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhace of elegance, and partake much of 
tae graces. which ſhine o ag | 

and Cicero, 

Phile elphus was born at Tolentino, in Ital ly, in the year 

5 7399 a very early period for ſo uncommon an inſtance or 

proſiciencey. He died at Florence in 1480, af er ha aving fil N 
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led a long life with the moſt laborious a; pplication. Let it be 


reinembered, that printing Vas unknown at that time, aud 


ly read, ſnall be loaded with dignities and pluralities? He 


— 
7 
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that not only the books which were compoſed, but which 
were alſo read, were often painfully tranſcribed by the ſtu- 
dent. 1 | | | | | 
Philelphus was no inconſiderable poet, but was crowned 


with laurel, according to the faſhion of the times, by Al. 


phonſo king of Naples. He wrote five different works in 

verſe, and, according to his own account in one of his letters, 
they conſiſted of ten books of ſatires, five books of miſccl- 
laneous poems, the Sfortiad in eight books, ten books of 
epigrams, and three of Greek poems. The number of ver- 
ſes in the whole, as calculated by himſelf, amounted to thir- 
ty · three thouſand eight hundred. He has omitted, in this 
computation, his Nicholaus, a poem in two books, and in 
ſapphic verſe, which he compoſed in honour of Pope Nicho- 
las the Fifth by whom he was greatly eſteemed, and who had 
invited him, by a large preſent, to undertake the tranſlation 
of Homer into Latin. He was ſcarcely leſs voluminous in 
_ proſe, but leſs original, as his proſaic works conſiſt chief 
of tranſlations from Lyſias, Ariſtole, Xenophon, Hippo- 
crates, and Piutarch ; though he has alſo written two books 
of Convivia, three entitled Commentationes Florentine, ſive 
on Moral Diſcipline, and the Life and Exploits of Fran- 
cCis Sfortia, in compliment to whom the Sfortiad, which 
has been mentioned already, was compoſed. There are alle 
Orationes, of which Eraſmus ſpeaks rather unfavourably in 
his Ciceronianus. „„ 

But the only work of Philelphus which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of inſpecting, is the Epiſtles, of which this proliſie 
author, in the courſe of a long life, has written no fewer 
than thirty-ſeven books. Theſe abound with eloquence, 
and with ſuch literary anecdotes and particulars, as canuet 
but afford amuſement tothe curious ſeholar. Though Mor— 

hoff rather ſlights them, yet Eraſmus, a much better judge, 
acknowledges that they reſemble Cicero. 

I preſent the reader with an extract from one of them, ſe- 
lected for no other reaſon than that J happen to be reading 
it at the time I am writing, and that it characterizes the 
Ipirit of the author, and the great attachment which he bore 
to books. Cardinal Beſlario, the patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, had applied to him, deſiring him to ſell his copy of Ho- 
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mer's Iliad; to which requeſt PhileIphus thus replies: 
That copy pe Homer's Iliad which the very learned T heo- 
« dore Gaza has written out for me, I value ſo much, that 
« would not part with it to any man for all the valt and 
wonderful treaſures of Crœſus. I am really ſurpriſed 
“ that you ſhould think that I, who always had the cha- 
« racer of generolity, ſhould be ſo much changed as to be 
„ capable of avarice. I have learned to give away man 
„ things, but to ſell nothing; particularly books; than 
« which I eſteem nothing of greater value. But this book 
© of Homer is ſo dear to my heart, and affords me ſo much 
66 pleaſure, that life itſelf can furniſh nothing more deiight- 
„ful. Therefore, pardon me in this one thing. If I can 
„ gratify you in any thing elfe, you may command me, 
# and ſhall not be diſappointed.” My paper will not ad- 
mit a number of citations, and I will therefore content my 
ſelf with referring the lover of elegant latinity and MAE 
anecdotes to the original collection. 

It is a circumſtancę which adds to our frets ! in con- 
templating this example of literary induſtry, that Philel- 
phus was very much engaged in wars and embaſſies; ſo true 
is it, that the greateft exertions of mind are compatible 
with the moſt active life. His writings are not free from 
faults, from that inaccuracy which proceeds from haſte ; 
but he is ſtill a {tupendous inſtance of diligence and excel- 
knee. Who but mult lament, that, after having done fa 
much to enlighten a dark age, and enjoyed the friendſhip 
of Princes and Pontiffs, he ſhould die in his e eighty- ſecond 
year ſo poor, that his bed, and the utenfils of his kitchen, 
were obliged to be ſold to pay the expences of his funeral? 
But few men of real genius love money ; and of the liberal- 
ty of Philelphus, the fragment which I have inſerted i 13 an 
unple teſtimony. 

hope it will not be tedious or diſagreeable to the reader, 
f I mention a few circumſtances relative to the friend and 
contemporary of Philelphus, Theodore Gaza, of whom he 
ſpeaks in his epiſtle, as having tranſcribed for him a very 
ine copy of Homer's Ihad. 

Theodore Gaza was born at Theſuloaica, but 8 4 
part of his education in Italy. He was an elegant writer 
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both in the Greek and Latin! languag ges; but he 2 TAN 0 
his abilities chiefly in tranſlation 4 a moſt ufeful fal "oO! 
when the learned languages were imperfectly underſtood. 


He tranſlated parts of Ariftotle, Theophraſtus, and Hippo. 


erates, into Latin; and the treatiſe of Cicero on Old Ac 0 


into Greek. He wrote alſo a treatiſe on Grammar in four 
boot Es, W hich has been greatly celebrated, Greek learning 
and indeed all ancient learning, is greatly indebted to this 
diſtinguiſhed reyiver of it, Theodore Gaza. 

But he alfo was unfortunate, and adds to the number of 
thoſe whom Providence has exhibited to prove that there. 
wards of virtuous and uſeful labour do not conſiſt in rich, 
| honours, or any thing elſe which the rulers of this world are 
able to beſtow. Poor G Gaza had dedicated his tran: itt 3" 
and Commentaries on Ariſtotie's Book on Animals to Pope 
Sixtus the Fourth, in hopes of Pp! ocuring from his patro— 
nage a little proviſion Tor his old age. The Pope gave 
him o. aly a purl ſe with a few pie eces in 1 t, and acco wpanicd | 
his gift with a manner which induced Gaza to conc Yd: 
that it was the laſt favour he fhould receive. {x22 oe 
it in filence; and as he walked home, all melancho!y an, 
indignant, along the banks of the T iber, he threw the pur 

into the Wream ; and ſoon after died of vexation and dit 
pointrne nt, I AN | 
have introduced theſe examples with a view to aulas 


the ſtudent to induſtry; and at the fame time, to teen 


him to ſeck his reward in his own heart, in tlie 7 
bation of Heaven, 1 in the private ſatisfaction of ſtudy; 


fivour, 
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No. CXXXIII. ox THE INEFFICACY OF THAT $TYLE 


OF SPEAKING AND WRITING WHICH MAY BE CALLED. 


THE FROT HV. 


N the W of ancient learning and Auguſtan taſte, 


there aroſe a number of lophiſts and delaimers who, in 


purſuit of an excellence i in ſtyle ſuperior to the natural gra- 


not to depend too much on princes, pantiffs, or popular 
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ces of a better age, deviated into a moſt contemptible affec- 
tation. Quaint, awkward, and frivolous as were their em- 
belliſhments, they paid their principal attention to them, and 


totally neglected ſolidity and ſubſtance. This ſtyle of wri- - 


ting characterizes the decline of a genuine and manly elo- 
quence. It is indeed like the heQtic effloreſcence on the 
countenance of an invalid far advanced in a conſumption. 

In ſeveral departments of modera literature, and even in 
our own country, a ftyle of writing has appeared which 
very much reſembles the ſophiſtical and declamatory. But 
I know not that 1t has been ſo conſpicuous in any of our 
publications, as in the popular addreſſes from the pulpit. 


Several of the favourite preachers in the capital, who ſeldom 
fail to fill every church in which they harangue, and to 
raiſe the largeſt contributions to charity ſchools, have pre- 


ſented the public with their ſermons, in order to make the 
experiment, whether that oratory which delights the lower 
orders in the pulpit would be equally well received in the 
_ cloſet. It was an unhappy experiment for the reputation 


of the orators ; for there hardly ever appeared more remark- 
able ſpecimens of florid, frothy, and meretricious eloquence, 


Sounding braſs, and tinkling cymbals, are deſcriptions of it 


truly emblematical. If there is any ſweetnels, it is a ſweet- 


neſs which cloys and makes you lick ; if there is any 
brightneſs, it is a brightneſs which dazzles and gives you 
pain; if there is any gold, it is not like the bullion, but 


like tlie leaf, expanded to a ſuperficies almoſt impalpable, 


under the operation of the goldbeater. Indeed this ſpecies 
of ſtyle is very well deſeribed by the common epithet of the 
frothy; but, as a means of ſupplying aliment, or as a con- 
ſtant diet, what is a ſyllabub to a firloin ? | ; 


Indeed almoſt all the popular preachers in London have 
found it eaſier to themſelves, and more agreeable to an 
illiterate and unthinking audience, to addreſs the ears, the 


fancy, and the paſſions, than the faculties of reaſon and 
judgment, If their difcourſes were found to produce any 


better effect on their hearers, than that of furniſhing an 


amuſement for a leifure half-hour, it would be wrong to 
cenſure them, merely becauſe they are offenſive to a delicate 


and refined taſte. But the truth is, that they excite only 
3 „ | 
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cheeks, the glaſs car-rings, the falſe brilliants of the falſe 
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tranſientemotions, which, though they may laſt long enough 


to draw from the hearer a ſhilling for the churchwarden's 


plate at the church door, will ſeldom go home with him, or 


produce an uniform influence on his perſonal and focial con- 


duct. He goes to hear a fine preacher as he goes to a play, 
to be entertained when he has nothing elle to do; he pays 
for his entertainment at the door, and gives him{cit no far- 
ther concern on ſuch ſubjects, but to look out for a linuar 
one, when his ſhop or warchouſe, or countinghouſe, are flivt 
up, through the neceſſity of complying with the laws and 
cuſtoms of the country. „„ 

It may be ſaid, that though a taſte, formed by the pure 
models of Greece and Rome, may reprobate the frochy 
ſtyle, yet ſince it is found to entertain the vulgar of a great 


capital, ſometimes uſefully, and always innocently, it ought _ 
not to be exploded, But perhaps it cannot be granted, that 
it does entertain them either uſefully or innocently. It cer- 


tainly giyes them wrong ideas of religion, and teaches them 
to neglect and deſpiſe the diſpaſſionate ſuggeſtions of reaſon. 


But it 1s one of the principal objections to this popular or 


_ frothy preaching, that it allures men from their own parith 


churches, and induces them to deſert the pulpit of a mode! 


and regularly educated clergyman, for ſome noiſy and bold, 
_ Tome ignorant and hypocritical pretender. It leads than 
from the light of the ſun to thoſe meteors and vapours whoic 


dancing and uncertain gleam often conducts them into 


quagmires. There are few pariſhes in the metropolis which 


do not contain ſome thouſands of inhabitants; but you ſhall 
often find in their reſpective churches not more than one 
hundred, and ſometimes ſcarcely half that number. Whi- 
ther are they gone ? Many, indeed, are carouling in the 
deleable retreats of the rural Hoxton ; but many are alto 


gone to the new. built chapels, or the crowded churches, 
where ſome ſilver tongued orator is preaching himſelf, with 


all the pathos of a white handkerchief, the ſplendour of a 
diamond ring, the ſmartneſs of a well-dreſſed head, and the 
deceitful grimaces of an impoſtor. Religion, however, muſt 


loſe much of her venerable air, when, inſtead of the decent 


cloathing of a chaſte and honourable matron, ſhe is repre- 
ſented in the taudry and flimſy garment, with the painted 


Courtezan. 


I think I may confidently affirm, that the frothy ſtyle 
would not be tolerated at the bar or in the ſenate. It would 
be thought too trifling for the important ſubjects of proper- 
ty and politics. It would be an object of ridicule. And 


ſhall that oratory which is hovted from the forum, not only 


take refuge, but lift up her head in triumph in the pulpit? 
It is not ſurpriſing, that men of ſenſe paſs by wagging their 
heads when they find an orator- haranguing in a church 
with all the affected language and ſentiments of a faſhiona- 
ble auctioneer. The eloquence which has diſtinguiſhed ma- 
ny of the moſt favourite preachers, and writers of pulpit 
harangues, is not that of St. Paul, of Demoſthenes, of Ci- 


cero ; but of thoſe great maſters of florid deſoription, Mel⸗ | 


8 0 Lang ford and Chhriſtie. 


1 believe it will appear conſiſtent with reaſbn that a pe- 
culiar degree of gravity and ſolidity, far exceeding that of 
the ſenate or bar, is required to produce the due "effect of 
pulpit oratory. Practical divinity is the graveit ſpecies of 


moral philoſophy, deriving additional dignity and force 
from the authenticity of revelation. The appearance of 
truth and fimplicity, is its moſt becoming ornament, To 
apply to it the little arts of rhetoric, and the petty graces 


of affectation, would be like painting in tawdry and varie- 


gated colours, thoſe Corinthian columns of St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, which derive all their beauties from their fimple 
and ſymmetrical grandeur. When we go to church we 
hope to hear ſalutary truth, and to receive improvement of 


mind and morals. When we with to be only amuſed, we 


ſhall repair to the opera and the puppet-ihow. 

[ will take the liberty to hint to young aud faſhionable 
divines, who are in general ſmitten with the falſe graces of 
ityle and deliv ery, that their congregation would be muck 
more edified, if, inſtead of moral eſſays, in what they Ce. 
fine language, they would preach ſermons, properly fo = 
led, in the plain ity le of truth and ſcripture. Let them al- 
{o take care, as they will anſwer it to Him in whoſe name 


they aſcend the pulpit, not to preach themſelves but the 
Goſpel ; not to e ſo ſolicitous in the diſplay of a white 


hand, as of a pure heart; ofa diamond ring, as of a  finng 
example, 
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ATAVIA and Bceotia are by no means remarkable 
for the production of genius; but Bceotia may boaſt 


her Pindar, and Batavia her Eraſmus. 


I mean not to conſider the theological opinions of Eraſ. 


mus, but his learning and his genius; and of theſe I may 
venture to affirm, that if Eraſmus had lived in an Auguſ. 


tan age, they would have advanced him to a rank amon 


the beſt of the claſſics. But the theology and theologi- 


ans of his times were at open war with the graces of taſte 


and elegance; and, conſidering the authority which they 


poſſeſſed, and the ſcarcity of any other writings than thoſe 
which procceded from the cloiſter, it may be pronoun- 


eed almoſt impoſlible to have lived and written in that age, 


without contracting a tinge of the Seer, barbariſm. 
Ihe ſtyle of Eraſmus is not therefore per 


view it as a model; nor, indeed, to be much converſant in 
the works of Eratinus: or any modern writer of Latin, till 
his taſte be formed, and his judgment regulated, by Terence, 
Virgil, Cæſar, and Cicero. 


But he, whoſe mind is mature, and whoſe compreheaſive 


powers are capable of graſping all pre-eminent authors, 


_ whether ancient or modern, will receive pleaſure and im- 


provement in a great degree from the writings of Eraſmus, 
They have uſually been ſtudied only by divines, and for 


theological information. But I warmly recommend them 


do the lover of philology, or of claſſical learning, as furniſh- 
ing a diſh for ſuch a palate, both plentiful and highly ſra- 


ſoned. Eraſmus was born to cultivate the literæ humaniores, 


or the politer arts of learning; and I have often lamented, 
that he ſhould have been diverted from thoſe flowery paths 
into the rough roads of controverſial divinity. 


The Colloquies, or Dialogues vf Eraſmus, are often uſed 


to initiate ben, at an early age, in the Rudy of the Latia 
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ectly pure and 
claſſical; but it is his own, and it has a native charm which 
renders it agreeable. I would not adviſe a young man to 
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language. They are uncommonly lively, entertaining, and 
inſtructive; and as there is not much danger of corrupting 
che ſtyle of a very young boy, there are, perhaps, fe books 
better adapted to the purpoſe. Indeed, we muſt not do 
Eraſmus the injuſtice to aſſert, that he is devoid of elegance 


in ſtyle; for though, wherever he expreſſes theological ideas, 


he is almoſt under the neceſſity of uſing words unknown to 


the writers of a better age, yet, on other occaſions, he really 
abounds with phraſes of the pureſt and the ſweeteit latinity. 


Neither are his Dialogues to be conſidered as fit only for 
boys, fince they abound in wit, humour, good ſenſe, and in 


alluſions which ſtrongly mark the fertility of the mind from 


> which they originate. In a comparative eſtimate of genius, 


3 7 


according to its kinds and degrees, I ſhould not heſitate to 


place Eraſmus in the ſame claſs with Lucian. There 1s, 
indeed, a ſeaſoning of ſalt in all his writings, in which the 


neceſſity of being grave did not forbid him to be facetious. 


The Ciceronianus is an admirable ſpecimen of judgment and 


plcaſantry. 


Nis Praife of Folly is a moſt humourous ſatire, and re- 


flects no leſs honour on the inventive powers, than on the 
good ſenſe of its author; as it was written, if I miſtake 
not, in the ſpace of one week, for the amuſement of him- 
{elf and Sir Thomas More, at whoſe houſe he was upon a 
viſit, It made its author many enemies; but his genius 
roſe like the arm of a giant againſt a hoit of pigmies, and 


defeated them all after a ſhort conflict. His forgiveneſs of 


the vain and angry Dorpius, who firſt attacked him, evinc- 


es his magnanimity and goodnels of heart. Spite and envy 


may ſecretly undermine, but can ſeldom make an open and 


tucceſsful attack on the fortreſs of true genius and ſincere 
Virtue. . | FE es 6 kg 
But the Epiſtles of Eraſmus will, perhaps, be found to 
furniſh the ſtudent in philology with more amuſement than 
any other of his works. They are, indeed, a valuable trea- 


ſure of curious information. Their clear and lively lan- 


guage, their poignant wit, and good-natured humour, ren- 
der it difficult to lay them aſide, when once we are engag- | 


ed in the peruſal of them. They are very numerous, but 
they are by no means all which Eraſmus wrote, He com- 
| 15 | 8 2 . | 
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plains; indeed, of being obliged to write ſo many, that there 
was not a poſſibility of taking copies of them all. A great 


ſhare of knowledge of the world, and of human nature, as 


well as of letters and literary characters, wy: be collected 


from them by the attentive reader. | 
But, indeed, to whatever part of his unnd works 


we turn our attention, we can ſcarcely avoid the ſentiments | 


of pleaſure and ſurprize. He has written more than many 
ftudents were ever able to read. He has written ſo excel. 
lently „that all the learned, except a few envious contempo- 


raries, from his own times to ours, have uniformly conß- 


dered him as a prodigy, And let it never be forgoit 


that, under Providence, he owed his education and ſubſe- 


quent improvements entirely to himſelf. He was ufed 1 
and neglected 1n his youth. He abounded xeitker in books 


nor in inftruQors z but he poſſeſſed a genius and a love of 


letters, before which all obſtacles uſually give way, like the 


Alps to an Hannibal. 


It adds greatly to our wonder, i Ty contemplating his lar ge 
and crowded tombs, when we recolle& that he ſpent his 
life in a moſt unſettled ſtate, and in conſtantly travelling 
from city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom. But bis 


mind was employed in ſtudy wherever he went, and he com- 


poſed many parts of his works as he rode on his horſe. He 
was alſo attacked by many enemies; and though he wes 


placable, yet as he was allo iraſcible, much of that time 
and attention, which would otherwiſe have been devoted 


to calm contemplation, was neceſſarily loſt in controverty. 
He was certainly the greateſt man of his time, Popes, 


kings, archbiſhops, biſhops, and cardinals, hide their dimi- 


niſhed heads in his preſence. One is, indeed, almoſt tempt- 


ed to laugh when one ſurveys a group of ſtupid perſonages 


with crowns and mitres, riches and titles, fitting on their 
thrones and in their cathedrals, yet bowing with an homage 
at once abject and involuntary, to the perſonal merit of the 


poor Eraſmus. He indeed was permitted by Providence 


to paſs through his pilgrimage in this world without eccle- 
ſiaſtical riches or dignity ; he was deſigned as an inſtance 
to prove, that great merit is its own reward, and that tem- 
poral diſtinctions are allowed, like trifles bencath che notice 
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of heaven, to fall indiſcriminately on the deſerving and the 
undeſerving, the learned and the ignorant. Eraſmus had no 
mitre; but he had the internal ſatisfactions of en ; he 
had glory, he had liberty. 

Though I am ſenſible he wants no addict ts bs fame, 


and could not receive any from my applaule, yet I have 


ventured to pay him this humble tribute, as the oblation 
of gratitude for the great and repeated pleaſure which his 
works once afforded me in the retirement of a college. 


* 
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No. CXXXV. ON THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


——_ — 
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N opinion 550 often Srevatled; that the education of 


a prince ought to be totally different from that of 
other gentlemen, and that any remarkable ſhare of learning 
would diſgrace him. I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that 


they were "the enemies of princes who advanced ſuch an 


opinion; for nothing can contribute more effectually to 
the general abolition of the monarchical form of govern- 


ment, than to render the character and perſon of the mo- 
narch contemptible. In an age and country enlightened like 
our own, if a king were the only gentleman unadorned 
with-a liberal education, his kingly office would ſerve only 
to augment the contempt, and rouſe the indignation of his 
people. Though he ſhould fit on his throne, ſurrounded 


by his cringing courtiers and his tanding army; and tho? 
he ſhould number among. the provinces of his empire, the 


regions of the eaſt and the welt ; yet, in the eyes of every 


ſenſible and independent ſpectator, his perſonal littleneſs 
would be rendered {till leſs, by a compariſon with his he- 
reditary and official magnificence. The faults of the per- 
ſon would be attributed to the form of his government; 
and men of the greateſt moderation, if they were exempt 


from royal influence, would heave an eee figh for 


a republic or a revolution. 
Every friend therefore to a reigning family, every lover 


of political tranquillity, and of regular ſubordination, will 


wilh to augment the perſonal r of that youth 
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who is deſtined, at ſome future period, to wield a ſceptre. 
He wil: recolle&, that the mind of a prince comes from 
the hand of nature, in a ſtate no leſs rude than the mind 
of a peaſant ; and that, if it is not formed by early culture, 
it will oon become much ruder, more refractory and more 
vicious, under the many unfavourable circumſtance of an 
exalted ſtation. It will be readily allowed, that a peculiar 
poliſh, enlargement, and liberality, is required in him who 


is to look with a comprehenfive eye through all the ranks 


of ſociety, and eſtimate the true intereſts of nations, and of 


mankind at large. Both the heart and the underſtanding _ 
of ſuch an one ſhould be expanded to the utmoſt degree of 


poſſible dilatation. 


But no method of culture is found ſo much to fertilize _ 


the human mind, as that kind of diſcipline which is called 


the claſſical. A prince, therefore, though he ſhould cer- 
tainly be educated in private, ought to be trained accord- 

ing to the modes which the experience of ages has eſta - 
biliſhed as the moſt ſucceſsful in a public ſeminary. No 


whimſical ſyſtems of pragmatical and conceited tutors ſhould 
be admitted. The boy ſhould be taught his grammar like 
other boys; for, though there is indeed a royal game of 
the gooſe, I never have yet heard of a royal method of 
learning Latin and Greek; and if there be ſuch an one, 
the ſucceſs of it ſtill remains among the arcana of ſtate. 


An heir to the crown ſhould certainly learn the ancient 


as well as the modern languages; and he will not be able 


to learn them effectually, without learning them radically, 


Away then with the indolence and indulgence which grau- 
deur fooliſhly claims as a happy privilege ! Let the boy, 


if you with him to maintain the dignity of a man and a 


king, be early enured to mental labour. Let his memory 


be exerciſed in learning the rules of Lilly's grammar. Let 
him be confined to his books and papers al the morning, 


and part of the evening, from the age of five to nineteen. 


The maids of honour will cry out, ſhame ! the ſycophantic 


herd of young noblemen, who crowd, with all the ſervility 
of their own footmen, around a throne, will repine that 
they cannot have an opportunity of introducing themſelves 


to the familiarity of the future king; but regard neither 
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the fooliſh exclamations of vanity, nor the mean murmur 


_ of ſelf-intereſt, Proceed with him regularly from the fa- 


bles of Phædrus to the philoſophy of Cicero, from the 


Cyropædia of Xenophon to the hiſtories and politics of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Salluſt, and Polybius. Let 


his ear be familiarized to the fine language and ſentiments 
of Cicero and Demoſthenes, and his heart ennobled by the 


examples of the brighteſt characters of Greece and Rome. 
Why ſhould his ſuperintendants be ſo cruel as not to cul- 


tivate in him a taſte for the beauties of poetry, or leave 
him unacquainted with Homer and Virgil? An elegant 
tate, an humanized diſpolition, an enlightened underſtand- 


ing, will adorn him more than the jewels in his crown, or 


the robes of his coronation. It will give him an internal 


| ſource of happineſs, and will teach him rather to ſeek his 


pleaſures in a humane and generous conduct, than in the 


diſplay of pomp, or the indulgence of luxury. A prince, 
with a mind uncultivated, muſt neceſſarily take his chief 
delight in miſchief, in vice, or in unprincely occupations ; 


but he, whoſe underſtanding is illuminated, and heart pu- 


rified by a right diſcipline, will deſerve a title which has 
been often unjuſtly claimed—that of Heaven's vicegerent. . 


When, by the cloſe application of ten or twelve years, 


a firm and broad baſis is laid of ancient learning, let the 


ſtripling be introduced to the avenues of all the parts of 
human knowledge. Let the years which elapſe till he is 
of the age of three or four and twenty, be employed in ac- 


quiring proper ideas of all the objects, whether natural or 


civil, which ſurround him, under the tuition of a governor, 


ho poſicies not only official and tita ar, but perſonal au- 


thority; under one who is not frightened by the laughter 
of faſhion, of diffipation, or of falſe philoſophy, from filling 
ins pupil's mind with moral virtues, aud a fincere, not a 

All this is a general preparation for the particular pur- 
ſuits which become a king, and theſe are law and politics. 


I mean not the narrow ſyſtem of a mercenary practitioner 


and a cunning ſtateſman, but the general principles of juſ- 
tice and equity; the wiſe maxims of government, as it is 


inſtituted for the diffuſion af happineſs and virtue among 
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the individuals of a nation, and not for the extenſion of em- 
pire, or the accumulation of deſtructive opulence. What 
a i tuation is a throne for the indulgence of the feelings of 
a chriſtian, and of a compaſſionate friend to wretched hu- 
man nature! I would not, indeed, refer a prince for max. 


ims of equity and government to Puſfendorf and Grotius, 
the dull and unfeeling deliberators of queſtions on Which a 


good heart and underſtanding can intuitively decide; but 
to his. own heart and eyes, to his own enlightened reaſon, 


to the page of ſcripture, and to the volumes of authentica- 


ted hiſtory. Let him appropriate Telemachus. 
Princes have been almoſt uniformly confined in their 


views to the narrow ſyſtems of worldly politicians, and ef 


intereſted courtiers. Falſe grandeur has faicinated them- 


ſelves and their ſubjects, National proſperity has been 


eſtimated by fleets and armies, commerce and revenues. The 
morals, the health, the religion of the individuals, are con- 
fiderations which do not claim the attention of a cabinet, 


but are diſcarded as ſubjeQs of declamation in the church 


„ ſuperintend the navy, whether he believes in God or tic 
„% Devil, and whether he has kept ſuch laws as I neither 
„„ underſtand nor value, the laws of relative and chriſtian 
« duty?” A nation thus advances in the devious paths of 


or in the ſchools. What is it to me,“ cries aloud the 
wiſdom of this world, © while his lordſhip knows how to 


a falſe wiſdom, till an incenſed Providence, wearied with 
repeated provocations, vii.ts it at laſt with a curſe, _ Look 
from the Ganges to the Thames, and acknowledge the ei- 
dent viſitation of a chaſtiſing Providence. | 


Imagination triumphs in the proſpe& of a golden age, 


when princes, and all who are concerned in the executive 
parts of government, ſhall be early formed to virtue, to 
learning, to humanity, to rel gion. How happy, it bas 


been ſaid, would it be, if philoſophers, who are juſtly ſo 


called, were kings; or kings, philoſophers ! 
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T* HAT the defire of knowledge for its own ſake, 1s an 
adventitious paſſion unknown to nature, and to be claſ- 


ſed among the rehnements of civilization, is an opinion un- 
ſupported by experience, and derogatory from the native 
dignity of a raticnal creature. Fancy and fentiment, the 
powers of the intellect, and the feelings of the heart, are, 
perhaps, by nature equally ftrong and ſuſceptible in the rude 
Indian, and in the poliſhed member of an eſtabliſhed com- 
munity, Perhaps theſe ſimilar powers would be equally 


fit for exertion, and theſe propenſities equally importunate 


for gratification, if the ſavage were not conſtantly engag- 
ed in providing for that neceflary ſuſtenance, which, with- 
out his own interpoſition, is commonly ſecured to the philo- 
ſopher. POD : 5 
The pupil of nature, under all his diſadvantages, feels the 
impulſe of a ſpecies of literary curioſity, and ſeeks its ſatis- 


faction. He poſſeſſes the faculty of memory; he muſt, 


therefore, without the co-operation of his will, remember 


many of the impreſſions received by the ſenſes: he has a 
power of reflection, which will teach him to reaſon and draw 


inferences, without deſigning it, from the objects of his ex- 
perience and obſervation. He feels within himſelf an ima- 


gination, capable of recalling paſt ideas of pleaſure and pain; 


and apt to be delighted by beauty, novelty and grandeur, 
Every natural exertion of natural faculties, is attended with 
ſatisfaction. 

ot the mental powers; he tacitly acknowledges it to be con- 
genial to his mind, and of courſe endeavours to repeat, to 
extend, and to prolong it: but the objects which fall under 
the notice of his own ſenſes, and his perſonal experience, are 
| inſufficient in number and importance to fatisfy his capaci- 


| iy. He is led to inquire what paſſed among his forefathers, 


and in his turn is reqeſted by his progeny to communicate his 
don remarks 


his anceſtors, 
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He feels it from the unpremeditated exertions 


8, or recitals, ſuperadded to the information of 
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The tenant of the ge, ſtupid and incurious as he may 


with tales of fairies, giants, and enchantments, which he be- 


x8 e e  Wers 


20 h 
Such, probably, is the origin of tradition; a mode of 
communicating knowledge, once, univerſal, and ſtill, per. 10 

haps, ſubſiſting in the newly diſcovered iſlands of the Pact. K 
fie Ocean, on the banks of the Senegal, and at the foot of ir 

the Andes. Beneath the ſhade of his plantain, the patriarch t) 
Indian ſtill recites the divine origin of his tribe, or family, ſt 

the warlike actions of his anceſtor, and of his own perſonal tc 
proweſs: The attentive audience carry away the tale, and wy 

rs 4p the defects of memory by the aid of imagination. di 

The ſtory ſpreads, time gives it a ſanction, and at laſt it is ne 
found to conſtitute the moſt authentic hiſtory, however w. 
obſcure and fabulous, of the origin of a nation, after it has pe 
emerged from barbariſm, and is become the ſeat of arts and ne 
learning. | | | OD 7 | = ev 

In the earlieſt and rudeſt ſtate of literature, if we may WM th 
give that appellation to the efforts of the intellectual facul. WW pl 
ties where letters are unknown, is often produced the moſt af 
animated, and perhaps moſt perfect, though leaſt artth. © nc 
cial, poetry, Hiſtoric truth is, indeed, little regarded, WF un 

as it is addreſſed to reaſon, rather than to fancy ; but po- A 

| etic compoſition appears with marks of genius approach. bit 
ing to inſpiration. From his memory, or his invention, fir 
or from both, the ſavage is heard to pour. forth the ſong o i be 
war, and to warble the notes of love, warm with the ſentiu - 
ments of a feeling heart, and compenſating the want of re- an. 
gularity and grace, by the ſtrength and vivacity of naturd £01 

Apen. 5 „ ki. 

If we believe the repreſentations of ſome writers, poems ag 
equal in length to the moſt celebrated epopeas of Greece tor 
and Rome, have been handed down without the aid of let- nay 

ters, from the remoteſt antiquity to the preſent day; and Un 
in our own country and times, traditionary tales, poctic fra] 
and profaic, are known to abound in that loweſt claſs among ” 


us, who are yet unacquainted with the elements of learning. 


appear to the polite obſerver, has his fund of entertaining 
knowledge, and knows how to enliven the winter evening 


lieved on the word of his progenitors, and which his hearers 
receive with equal pleaſure and credulity, intending to 
tranſmit them to the riſing generation, | 
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The early appearance, and the univerſality of traditional 
learning, ſeems to eſtabliſh the opinion, that the love of 
knowledge is among the firſt and moſt importunate deſires 
inherent to the human heart, We ſee it believing abſurdi- 
ty, and admiring nonſenſe ; we ſee it bearing one of the 
ſtrongeſt characteriſtics of natural inclinations, a proneneſs 


to neglect reaſon in purſuit of gratification, 
This ardent love of knowledge, which gave riſe to tra- 


dition, ſoon invented inprovements which ſuperſeded its ge- 
neral neceſſity. Tradition was ſoon found to be attended 


with great inconveniences, and to be defective in its moſt 


perfect ſtate, A thouſand important circumſtances muſt 
neceſſarily elude the moſt retentive memory and, beſide the 
evils reſulting from the weakneſs of that faculty, and from 


the general inclination to exaggerate and embelliſh the ſim- 
plicity of truth, the want of written ſtandards to appeal to, 
afforded conſtant opportunities for impoſition. Upright- 


neſs of intention, and ftrength of memory, were not always 
united in thoſe who undertook the recital of events. Accu- 
racy and juſtneſs of repreſentation were rare; and the civil 
hiſtory of every people, without a fingle exception, is, in its 


firſt periods, dark and incoherent j ſuch, indeed, as might 5 


be expected from oral authority. 


The inventor of means to ſupply the defects of memory, 


and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, it is obvious to 
conclude, would be conſidered as a great benefactor to man- 
kind, and elevated by the exuberant gratitude of a rude 
age, above the rank of humanity. To Theuth, the inven- 
tor of letters among the Egyptians, and to the ſame perſo- 
nage, under the name of Hermes among the Greeks, di- 


vine honours were paid; an apotheoſis ſurely more juſti- 
fiable on principles of reaſon, than that of Bacchus the 


Ares of the vine, or of Hercules the cleanſer of a 


To communicate their diſcovery, the inventors of litera- 
ry ſymbols found it neceſſary to mark them on ſome ſub- 


ſtance ſuſceptible of impreſſion or penetration, What that 
ſubſtance was, is a ſubje& of curious, but unimportant en- 
quiry. The original mode of inſcribing the newly diſcovers» 


md characters, however conducted, was probably very im- 


Vor, II. 
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perfect; but, as it happens i in all diſcoveries of 'momentoug 
conſequence, the idea of it, once ſtarted, was purſued with 


that general ardour and attention, which never fails to pro- 
duce a great improvement. The ſtone, the palm leaf, the 


biblos or bark of the linden tree, the leaden tablet, the 


papyrus manufactured into the charta, the parchment, and 


the pugillares, reſpectively ſerved, as progreſſive advance- 


ment ſuggeſted, or as convenience required, to receive the 


written lucubrations of the ancient poet, Philoſopher, legil- 


lator, and hiſtorian. 
That many of the nobleſt efforts of ancient genius, 


though committed to writing on ſubſtances ſo frail as the 


papyrus, and fo ſubje& to eraſure as the waxen tablet, 
ſhould have reached the preſent age, is an event only to be 
aceounted for by ſuppoſing, that their conſpicuous beauties 
occaſioned e e 3 and ſolicitude 1 in their pre- 
ſervation. 0 

At a ey late —_— a ſubſtance formed of: macerated 
linen, was fo 
tion, and better adapted to the purpoſes of literature, than 
all the prior devices of mechanical ingenuity, It derived 
its name from the flag that grew on the banks of the Nile 


which though it in ſome degree reſembled, it greatly ex- 


celled.” Porous, yet of firm contexture, it admitted the in- 


ſcription of characters with a facility, equalled only by the 


retention with which it preſerved them. By the eaſe with 
which it is procured and inſcribed, it reſcued the ancient 

authors from the poſſibility of oblivion, and may ſtrictly be 
ſiaid to have formed that monument more durable than braſs, 
which a celebrated poet propheſied to himſelf with a con- 
fidence, Juftiies | at levgth a the accompliſhment of his pre- 
ciction, 5 
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und ſuperior in beauty, convenience, and dura- 
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I baſineſs of tranſcribing the remains of Grecian 


and Roman literature, became an uſeful, an innocent, 

and a pleaſing employ to many of thoſe who, in the dark 
ages, would elſe have pined in the liſtleſs languor of monaſtic 
retirement. Exempt from the avocacions of civil life, in- 
capable of literary exertion from the want of books and op- 
portunities of improvement, they devoted the frequent in- 
tervals of religious duty, to the tranſcription of authors 
whom they often little underſtood. The ſervile office of a 
mere copyiſt was not diſdained by thoſe who knew not to 


invent; and the writers in the ſcriptorium were inſpired 
with an emulation to excel, in the beauty and variety of their 


illuminations, the fidelity of their copy and the 1 of 
their performances. 


But when every letter of every copy was to be formed 


by the immediate operation of the hand, the moſt perſeve- 


ring aſſiduity could effect but little. The books appear 


not to have been written with the rapidity of a modern 
tranſcriber, but with formal ſtiffneſs; or a correct elegance, 
equally inconſiſtent with expedition. They were therefore 
rare, and conſequently. much valued, and whenever. ſold, 


were ſold at a great price. Few, indeed, but erowned and 


mitred heads, or incorporated communities, were able to 
procure a number ſufficient to merit the appellation of a li- 


brary; and even the boaſted libraries of princes and 


prelates, were ſuch as are now eafily exceeded by every 
private collection. To be poor, with whatever ability 
or inclination, was, at one time, an inſurmountable obfta- 
cle to literary improvement : and, perhaps, we indulge 
an unreaſonable acrimony in our general cenſure of monk- 
iſh Noth and ignorance, not conſidering that an involun- 
tary fault ceaſes to be blameable ; that ignorance, is ne- 


ceſſary where the means of information are ic Ce 3 and that 
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loth is not to be avoided, where the requiſites of proper em- 
ployment are not attainable without great expence, or ear- 
%% ·˙˙ V0 rtd bus ihr, T1 

It was, perhaps, leſs with a view to obviate theſe in. 
conveniencies, than from the intereſted motives: of deriy. 


ing greater gain by exacting the uſual price for copies 


multiplied with more eaſe and expedition, that a new mode 
was at length practiſed, derived from the invention of the 
art of printing; a diſcovery which, of all thoſe recorded 
in civil hiſtory, is of the moſt important and extenſive conſe. 
quence. e „ 
That the firſt productions of the preſs were intended 
to paſs for manuſcripts, we are led to conclude from the 
reſemblance of the type to the written characters, from 
the omiſſion of illuminations, which were to be ſupplied 
by the pen to facilitate the deception, and from the inven- 


tor's concealment of his proceſs, ſo far as to incur ſuſpicion 


of witchcraft or magic, by which alone the firſt obſervers 
could account for the extraordinary multiplication of the 
tranſcripts, e 8 5 
But the deceit was ſoon detected. The perfect reſem- 
blance in the ſhape of the letters, in che place and number 
of the words on every page the ſingular correctneſs, and, 
above all, the numerous copies of the ſame author, inevita- 
bly led to a diſcovery of the truth. To conceal it, indeed, 
was no longer defired, when experience had ſuggeſted the 
great lucrative advantages, and the practicability of multi- 
plying books without end by the proceſs newly invented, 
It ſoon appeared, though it was not obvious at firſt, that 
the new mode would be more agreeable to the reader, as 
well as eaſier to the copyiſt and that printed books would 
univerſally ſuperſede the uſe of manuſcripts, from a choice 


founded on judicious preference. The art was ſoon profeſ- 


ſed as a trade and the buſineſs of copying, which had once 
afforded only amuſement or gain to the curious and the idle, 


became the conſtant employment and ſupport of a numerous 


tribe of artiſans, and conſtituted a very conſiderable ſource 
of mercantile advantage. Rhee 294: 
Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but ſmall 


degrees of perfection appeared of moſt extenſive utility in 
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religion, in politics, in literature, and even in commerce, | 
no labour has been ſpared to inveſtigate the hiſtory ; but, 


unfortunately, the enquirers into the origin of arts, inſti- 
gated by the zeal of minute curiolity to puth their reſearch- 
es too far, often diſcover them ſo rude, obvious, and inarti- 
ficial at their commencement, as to reflect very little honour 


on thoſe whom they oſtentatiouſly exhibit as the earlieſt 


inventors. Such has been the reſult of the inveſtigations of 
thoſe who, diſſatisfied with the commonly: received opinions 


on the date of the invention of printing, pretend to have 


diſcovered traces of it many years before the firſt produc- 
tion of Fauſtus, in 1457; and it is true, that the Speculum 
Salutis, and a few other books are extant, which are, on 


good reaſons, judged to have been ſtamped, not printed 
ſecundum artem, long before the erection of a preſs at Mentz: 
but the mode in which they were executed, like the Chi- 


neſe, bears but little reſemblance to the art of printing, 
properly ſo called; it appears not by any hiſtorical memoir, 
to have ſuggeſted the firſt hint of it, and is too imperfect to 
deſerve notice as even the infant ſtate of this momentous 
invention. . 1 | | 

National pride, like the pride of individuals, is often 
founded on flight or dubious pretenſions. Thus have Ger- 


many and Holland contended, with all the warmth of par- 


ty, for the imaginary honour of giving birth to the invent- 
or of printing, who, after all, was probably led to the difco- 
very, not by the enlarged views of public utility, but by 
fortunate circumſtances concurring with the deſire of pri- 
vate and pecuntary advantage: but though the hiſtory of 
printing, like all other hiſtories, is in ſome degree obſcure 
and doubtful at its earlieft period ; though Straſburg has 
boaſted of Mentel, and Haarlem of Coſter, as the inventor; 


yet is there great reaſon to conclude, that the few argu- 


ments advanced in their favour are ſupported only by for- 


very and falſehood : and we may ſafely aſſert, with the ma- 
jority of writers, and with theegeneral voice of Europe, 
that the time of the invention, was about the year 1440; 
the place Mentz, and the perſons Guttenburg, Fauſtus, and 

| Echaeffer, in conjunction. e 
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He who wiſhes to trace the art in its gradual progreſs, 
from the wooden and immovable letter to the movable and 
metal type, and to the completion of the whole contrivance, 
will receive ſatisfactory information from the annals of the 
_ elaborate Mattaire. In the mean t'me, the eſſayiſt will a. 
void the repetition of facts already too well known aud e- 
ſtabliſhed to admit additional illuſtration, and will think 1 
himſelf more properly employed in making reflections on 3 
the literary, the moral, the political, and che religious ef- 
fects which have reſulted from the invention; 1 

It is indeed, generally, true, that the hiſtory of a mecha- ; 
nical art affords but infipid entertainment to a mind which 
is tinctured with liberality of philoſophy and the elegancc 
of claſhcal literature. It often exhibits manual excellence 
united with ſuch meanneſs of ſentiment, and vulgarity of 
manners, as unavoidably mingles diſguſt with admiration: 
hut to the truth of this general remark, the annals of typo- 
graphy are a ſingular exception. Many are recorded to have 
laboured at the preſs, whoſe literary attainments would 
have done honour to the chair of a profeſſor. By thear 
annotations, they illuſtrated the ſenſe and ſpirit of thoſe au- 
thors, the letter of whoſe writings they embelliſhed by the 
N moſt beautiful and accurate impreſſions. 

The names of the Aldi, of Robert and Henry Stephans, of 
Turncbus, and of many more who united mechanical i inge⸗ 
nuity with profound erudition, will ever be remembered 
with reſpect and gratitude by the votary of ancient learn- 
ing. Happily for letters, at a time when the valuable 
works of antiquity were contained in manuſcripts, ſome- 
times illegibly written, and often mutilated or corrupted, a 
number of men aroſe whoſe knowledge and ſagacity enabled 
them to aſcertain and exhibit, by the newly diſcovered art, 
the genuine reading. Such men were greater benefactors 
to mankind, than many who have been more celebrated; 
nor is it an ill- grounded glory which Italy derives from ber 
Mantuii, Germany from her Froben, France from her Ste- WD b 
phani, the Netherlands from their Plantin, and England 5 
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from her Caxton. C( 
Every lover of accurate editions looks back with regret a 
on thoſe times when an Eraſmus corrected what an Aldus h 
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printed; when, like the painter of antiquity, a printer ex- 


poſed his production to the paſſenger, and ſolicited cenſure; 
and when the legiſlature of a great nation provided by a 


ſtatute, with a penalty, for the correctneſs of publications. 

To prefer, with implicit attachment, all the earlier pro- 
ductions of the art to the more recent, were to be actuated 
with the narrow ſpirit of a typographical virtuoſo; yet the 
truth is, what indeed was to be expected from the ſuperior 
learning of thoſe who were formerly concerned in the pro- 
cels, they furpaſs the more ſplendid editions of later times, 
in the one great excellence of correctneſs. It is true, in- 
deed, that the fungous production of the modern writer, 
appears with a ſplendour of paper, and brilliancy of type, 
unknown in the fifteenth century: and, if the work is 
written in the vernacular language, and on a familiar ſub- 


K is perhaps ſufficiently correct. It is true, likewiſe, 


of correctneſs with which the common papers of intelli- 


gence appear, is really wonderful, and affords a ſtriking in- 


tance how much induſtry can effect, when ſtimulated to 
exertion by the hope of that abindant gain, which our 
more than Athenian love of political information conſtantly 


ſupplies. Of ſach diſpatch, a Plantin would, perhaps, have 


denied the poſhbility. But books of learning, elpecially 


when written in the dead languages, are more ſlowly brought 
forth, and by no means with equal perfection. The miſtaken 


aàxarice, the careleſs precipitation, and the groſs ignorance 
of ſome modern typographers, often fruſtrate all the paſt 
labour of correctors and commentators, who have toiled 


with aching eyes in the reviſal of proof ſheets, and in the 


collation of manuſeripts. The editions of Greek and La- 
tin claſſics, produced within theſe few years from the En- 
gliſh preſs, are deplorably incorrect, and ſeem to indicate a 


declenſion of an art which has afforded light and given ho- 


nour to empires. The paper and the type are beautiful; 


but they are both ſpoiled by the want of learned and accu- 


rate correction. A corrector ſhould read with a microſ- 
copic eye; and the reward of honour a. emolument ſhould 


await his faithful labours. His work 1 18 the work of the | 


want the reſt is mechanical. 


t conſidering the expedition of the artiſan, the degree 
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Y one of thoſe laudable artifices which prevent private 

: avarice from withholding public benefits, the art of 
printing was ſtolen from Haarlem, and brought to Oxford 
by Frederie Corſellis. But while we are conſidering the 


introduction of printing into England, not to commemo- 
rate the names of Boucher, Turnour, and Caxton, who 


were moſt inſtrumental to it, would be an omiſſion equally 
negligent and ungrateful. Nor ſhould the tribute of praiſe 
be any longer withheld by negle& from earl Tiptoft and 
earl Rivers, who, at this period, were reſtorers and patrons 
of learning in our own country, and who contributed to its 
advancement, in imitation of their contemporary, Pius the 
Second in Italy, both by their munificence and example. 
The literary advantages derived from the invention are 
Jo obvious, that to point them out with all the formality of 
diſquiſition is unneceſſary. e 


But the moraliſt, no leſs than the man of letters, finds 
himſelf intereſted in the conſequences reſulting from the 


mechanical mode of multiplying the copies of books. To 
this cauſe, he attributes that change in the manners and 
ſentiments which has taken place within the interval of a 


century or two, and which cannot eſcape even ſuperficial 


_ obſervation. Philoſophy, once preſerved among a choſen 


few, with the ſelfiſhneſs of an Alexander, who reprimanded 
Ariſtotle for divulging the ſecrets of fcience, has now dif- 


| fuſed its influence on the mean as well as the great, the 


and the fair as well as the ſevere and ſtudious, the mer- 


chant and the manufacturer, as well as the contemplative 


profeſſor. Pamphlets and manuals, on every ſubject of hu- 
man enquiry, are circulated by the aſſiduous trader at a 


{mall price among the loweſt ranks of the community, the 
greateſt part of whom have been furniſhed with the ability 


of reading by an cleemoſynary education, A tincture of 
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letters, which was once rare, and formed a ſhining charac. 


ter, has pervaded the maſs of the people, and in a free coun- 


try like our own, where it is not checked in its operation 


by political reſtraints, has produced remarkable effects on 
the general ſyſtem of morality. Much good has reſulted 


from it: happy, if it had not been mixed with that cha- 


racteriſtic alloy of human happineſs, much evil. Learning, 
thus communicated to the vulgar, has taught the ſavage 


ferocity of groſs 1gnorance to yield to gentleneſs and hu- 
manity ; but it has alſo ſuperinduced a general indolence, 


refinement, and falſe dehcacy. It has been the means of 
exhibiting, to the beſt advantage, the image of virtue in 


her natural beauty; but it has alſo held up to view the 
meretricious ckarms of vice in the falſe ornaments ſuperad- 
ded by a corrupt imagination. It has been a fteady light 
to lighten meu in the path of truth; but it has alſo been 
a meteor leading them into the mazes of error, and plung- 

ing them at laſt into the depths of miſery. If it has often 
tempted us to boaſt of living in an enlightened age, it has 
no leſs frequently induced us to regret the old times of ig- 


norant, but innocent ſimplicity. If we ſometimes look back 


with a mixture of ſcorn and pity on the unlettered ages 
that preceded us; we alſo ſometimes confeſs ourſelves rea- 


dy to renounce the pride of ſuperior knowledge for the ſo- 


lid happineſs of that national probity, which, though it 


may not have receded, has not kept pace with our progreſs 


in ſcientific improvement. Here, however, the old maxim 
will be ſuggeſted to every one, that a yrs argument againſt 
rom its abuſe. It will 


the uſe of a thing, cannot be drawn 
at the ſame time be remembered, that the preſent times are 


ever ſeen through the fallacious mediums of prejudice and 


paſſion; and that the cenſures of the ſatiriſt may not ariſe 
from real degeneracy, but that common propenſity which 


has, in all ages, given riſe to invectives againſt the prevail- 


ing manners. If it is true, that improvement in knowledge 


is a natural and laudable object of human deſire, the more 
general that improvement, the happier and more perfect is 


human nature, and the more eſtimable that art from which 


it is principally derived. 


But however equivocal the effects of the univerſal di- 


214 as, Ne. 14%, 
ſemination of literature on the morals of thoſe who cannot 
judge and ſelect with the ſame eaſe with which they can 
Pprocure books, there is no doubt of their being beneficial 
among others, whoſe judgment is directed by liberal cul. 
ture, and whoſe ſentiments are undepraved by faſhionable 
diſſipation. Before the introduction of printing, the ſtu- 
dent, who revolted at the idea of languiſhing in the ſloth of 
monkery, had ſcarcely any ſcope for his induſtry and talents, 
but in the puerile perplexities of a ſcholaſtic philoſophy, as 
little adapted to call forth the virtues of the heart, as to 
promote valuable knowledge: but ſince that important æra 
in the annals of learning, every individual, even the pooreſt 
of the Muſes' train, has been enabled to obtain, without 
difficulty, the works of thoſe great maſters in practical and 
ſpeculative ethics, the Greek and Roman philoſophers. He 
is taught by the ſame inſtructors who formed a Xenophion 
and a Scipio, and can hold converſe, in the retirements of 
bis chamber, with the celebrated ſages of antiquity, with 
nearly the ſame advantages as if he actually ſat with So- 
-crates beneath the ſhade of the plane-tree, walked with 
Plato in the Lyceum, or accompanied Cicero to his Tuſ- 
dena villa e OE TS . 
Whatever tends to diffuſe new light on the underſtand- 
ings of a whole people, or to effect a change in the general 
ſyſtem of manners, ſoon produces a ſimilar revolution in 
their political character. Airy fabrics, which, when ſeen 
through the miſts of ignorance, were ſuppoſed to be rea- 
|  -lities, vaniſhed at the light of learning, as the inchantment 

Lis diſſolved by the operation of the taliſman. The ſun of 
ſeience aroſe, the proſpe& cleared around, and they who 
i had ſhuddered at the ideal phantoms of the night, ventured 
to walk forth and examine every object that ſolicited at- 
_ - tention. The prejudices on the ſubject of civil government, 
- formed by ignorance, and foſtered by the policy of power, 
when once the art of printing had multiplied books, and 
rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry, ſoon gave way to the dictates 
aof inſtructed reaſon. The natural rights of mankind be- 
came well underſtood, the law of nations was attended to, 

implicit obedience was neither exacted on the one part with 


rde lame rigour as before, nor paid on the other with equa 
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ſervility. What remained of. the feudal inſtitutions could 


not long ſubſiſt, when more liberal ideas of the nearer equa. 


lity of mankind were imbibed from books, and when a great 


degree of dignity and power was attainable, not only by 


birth and riches, but by mere literary eminence. The dif. - 


tinction of yaſſal and lord ſoon ceaſed to be the only one in 


the community, when men were led, by the eafe with which 
books were procured, to aſpire after the fine arts, philoſo- 


phy, and erudition. Such ſtudies infuſed a noble gen eroſity 
of ſpirit, which ſcorned to pay an abject homage to ignorant 


opulence. Ignorant opulence, indeed, could not maintain, 


or even exact by force, that truly valuable reſpe& which is 


naturally due, and cheerfully paid, to perſonal dignity. 
Men, by reading, were led to reflect, and by reflection dif. 
covered that they had been under an error when they look - 
ed up to their governors as to a ſuperior order of beings ;* 
but at the fame time they learned the happineſs of living 
under a well-regulated conſtitution, the duty of. obedience 
in return for protection, and the political neceſſity of ſubor- 


dination. Hiſtory, and treatiſes of politics, ſuggeſted juſt 


notions of civil ſociety, and a ſenſe of expediency produced- 
at length that voluntary acquieſcence which was once ex-: 
ated by pretenſions to divine right, or by the immediate 
interpoſition of authority. The luit of dominion, which 


diſgraced the iron reign of the ſullen and unlettered tyrant, 


Vas ſucceeded, in the enlightened father of his people, by 
a ſpirit of benevolence and philoſophical moderation. That 


power, which was once placed on the ſandy foundation of 
popular prejudice and fear, when thoſe fears and prejudices 


& were diſſipated by free diſquiſition, acquired an eſtabliſh= 
ment on the baſis of reaſon. Nor let it be deemed idle ſpe- 
eulation to attribute theſe ſalutary conſequences, to the in- 
vention of printing, ſince to him who attentively conſiders 
all its remote as well as proximate effects, it will appear 


fully adequate to their production. When all ranks of peo- 


6 ple on a ſudden were enabled to exert with vigour the fa- 


E culty of accurate and comprehenſive. thought, which had 
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only lain dormant for want of opportunity, the effect on 
the moral and political world muſt be as ftriking, as that 


which takes place in the phyſical, at the return of day after 
cht, and ſpring after winter, | 1 
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Thus has Fauſtus and Mentz, by an art invented and 
exerciſed with views of private emolument, ultimately con- 


tributed more to the empires, and cauſed more important 
events in their hiſtory, than all the efforts of the renowned 


conquerors and lawgivers of antiquity. That the ſame art 


which has produeed theſe ſalutary conſequences, has alſo 
been the means of eneouraging licentioufneſs, of animating 
ſedition, and kindling the flames of eivil-war, is to be attri. 
butet to that lamentable condition of human affairs which is 


obſerved to counterbalance every good with a proportion of 


- concomitant evil. Y 

Io the art of printing, however, it is acknowledged, we 
owe the reformation. It has been juſtly remarked that if 
the books of Luther had been multiplied only by the flow 
proceſs of the hand-writing, they muſt have been few, and 


would have been eaſily ſuppreſſed by the combination of 


wealth and power: but, poured forth in abundance from 
the preſs, they ſpread over the land with the rapidity of an 
inundation, which acquires additional force from the efforts 
uſed to obſtruct its progreſs. - He who undertook to pre- 
vent the difperſion of the books once iſſued from the preſs, 
attempted a taſk no leſs arduous than the deſtruction of the 
Hydra. Reſiſtance was vain, and religion was reformed ; 


and we who are chiefly intereſted in this happy revolution 
muſt remember, amidſt the praiſes beſtowed on Luther, that 
his endeavours had been ine ffectual, unaſſiſted by the inyenti- 


on of Fauſtus. | 

Ho greatly the cauſe of religion has been promoted by 
the art, muſt appear, when it is conſidered, that it has pla- 
ced thoſe ſacred books in the hand of every individual, 
which, beſides that they were once locked up in a dead 
language, could not be procured without great difficulty. 
The numerous comments on them of every kind, which 
tend to promote piety, and to form the Chriſtian philoſo- 
pher, would probably never have been compoſed, and cer- 
tainly would not have extended their beneficial influence, 
if typography had ſtill been unknown, By that art, the 
light, which is to illuminate a dark world, has been placed 
in a ſituation more advantageous to the emiſſion of its rays 


but if it has been the means of illuſtrating the doctrines, 
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and enforcing the practice of religion, it has alſo, particu- 


larly in the preſent age, ſtruck at the root of piety and 


moral virtue, by propagating opinions favourable to the 


ſceptic and the voluptuary. It has enabled modern authors 
wantonly to gratify their avarice, their vanity, and their 
miſanthrophy, in diſſeminating novel ſyſtems ſubverſive of 
the dignity and happineſs of human nature : but though the 


erverſion of the art is lamentably remarkable in thoſe vo- 


umes which iſſue, with offenſive profuſion, from the vain the 


wicked, and the hungry, yet this good reſults from the 
evil, that as truth is great and will prevail, ſhe muſt derive 
freſh luſtre, by diſplaying the ſuperiority of her ſtrength in 


the conflict with ſophiſtry. 


Thus the art of printing, in whatever light it is viewed, 
has deſerved reſpect and attention. From the ingenuity 


of the contrivance, it has ever excited mechanical curioſity; 


from its intimate connection with learning, it has juſtly 
claimed hiſtorical notiee; and from its extenſive influence 
on morality, politics and religion, it is now become a ſub- 


ject of very important ſpeculation, 


But however we may felicitate mankind on the inventi- 


on, there are perhaps thoſe who wiſh, that, together wit!“ 


its compatriot art of manufacturing e cd it bad not 
yet been brought to light. Of its effects on literature, 
they aſſert, that it has increaſed the number of books, till 


| they diftra&, rather than improve the miud ; and of its ma- 
lignant influence on morals they complain, that it has often 


introduced a falſe refinement, incompatible with the ſimplici- 
ty of primitive plety and genuine virtue. With reſpect to 
its literary ill conſequence, it may be ſaid, that though it 


ee to the world an infinite number of worthleſs pub- 
lications, yet true wit and fine compoſition will ſtill retain 


their value, and it will be an eaſy taſk for critical diſcern- 


ment to ſele& theſe from the ſurrounding maſs of abſurdity ; 


and though with reſpect to its moral effects, a regard to 
truth extorts the confeſſion that it has diffuſed immorality 


and jrreligion, divulged with cruel impertinence the ſecrets 


of private life, and ſpread the tale of ſcandal through an em- 
pire yet theſe are evils which will either ſhrink away unob- 


ſerved in the triumphs of time and truth over falfehood, or 
SI > 
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which may, at any time be ſuppreſſed by legiſlative nts, 
Iition. 3 li | | 

The liberty of the preſs 18 a ſubject net to be touched up⸗ 
on, but with a trembling caution. Every ſtudent mut 
abhor the thought of erecting the tribunal of a ſtar chamber 
in the republic of letters: every lover of his country muſt 
eject with diſdain the fal of Glencing the voice of 
reject with dudain the propofal of flencing the voice o 
truth by the menace of authority: but, at the ſame time, 


every true friend to learning and mankind, who, free from 


the enthuſiaſm of party, underſtands their real intereſt, 
would rejoice to ſee the day when the advantages of the li. 
berty of the preſs ſhall be unalloyed with thoſe evils of its 
licentioufneſs, which, without ſome expedient. of controul, 
will prevail as long as there are, on one hand, indigent and 
avaricious publiſhers, and, on the other, factious and unprin, 
cpled readers. . . | 


But innovations in a particular intimately connected with 


civil liberty, will ever be guarded againſt in a free country, 
with all the vigilance of jealous circumſpection. Men will 
often patiently ſupport the preſent evil, the nature and ex- 
tent of which is aſſertained by experience, rather than incur 
the hazard of a future detriment, which may poſſibly out- 
weigh the beneficial ends propoſed. If then the unreſtrain- 
ed uſe of the preſs is, as it has been commonly termed, the 
palladium of liberty, may it never be taken from us by 
fraud or force; and perhaps the evils reſulting from the 
abuſe of this privilege are of that kind, which, when permit- 
ted to take their courſe, ultimately remedy themſelves : for 

it 1s certain, that there may be a period, and perhaps our 
own times approach to it, when the petulant licentiouſneſs 
of public prints and pamphlets hecomes too contemptible to 


gain attention, and therefore fails of producing a malignant 


effect. Avarice will ceaſe to publiſh, when men are too 
wiſe to purchaſe ; faction and vanity will be ſilent, when 


they no longer find an audience; but penal and coercive 


meaſures are known to give, weight to the nonſenſe of ſedi- 
tion and impiety, by alarming that attention which it could 
not otherwiſe excite, and to occaſion the evils intended to be 
obviated as the means uſed to extinguiſh a flame ſometime 
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increaſe its violence. 
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= But referring the diſcuſſion of this complicated ſubject 
to legiſlative wiſdom, we may venture to expreſs an honeſt 
wih without danger of preſumption; and furely all the 


good and enlightened part of mankind will ſympathize in 


che tefire, that the time will not be diſtant, when the qualities - 


of the heart ſhall be cultivated with the ſame general ardour 


as the powers of the anderftanding ; when the affectation 
of fingularity, and the love of money, ſhall no longer multi- 
© ply treatiſes tending to teach the people a falſe philoſophy, 
an erroneous belief, or a factious conduct; when the art of 


printing ſhall no more be perverted to embelliſh vice and 


© juſtify folly, but operating in the accompliſhment of its pro- 
per purpoſes, at once promote the intereſt, which cannot in- 
deed without natural violence be ſeparate, of found learning 

and unaffected virtue. ey ösͤ,, 8 
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No. C XXXIX. cursoRyY THOUGHTS ON SATIRE AND 


SATIRISTS. 
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HE good reception that ſpecies of poetry called ſatire 
3 has commonly met with in the world, is perhaps owing; 


to ſome diſpoſitions in the human nature not the moſt amiable. 


It derives not its power of pleaſing, like other poetry, from 


its eflecks on the imagination. It raiſes few enchanting 
5 proſpects; it 18 not neceſſarily employed in ſickion. A ſpi- 
it of indignation is its eſſential principle, and by cauſing; a 
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U ſimilar ſpirit in the reader, it gently gratiftes the iraſcible 
paſſions. j ( | | 

It muſt be owned, that it has ſeldom anſwered its oſtenſi- 
ble end of reforming the age. Yet allowing it to be of 
0 little uſe in reformation, it is often compoſed with ſuch evi- 
dent marks of genius as render it intereſting to men of taſte. 
And though ſpleen may have given, riſe to its firſt produc- 


don, and the love of cenſure inſured its ſucceſs, yet the 


0 1 1 


5 beauties of the compoſition will cauſe it to be read, even by 
thoſe who diſapprove perſonal invective, long aſter the reſent- 
ment that occaſioned it has ſubfided. _ | 
s Horace, the politeſt writer whom the world ever produced, 
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adopted ſatirical writing, and ſucceeded in it, though there 
is every reaſon to believe that his natural diſpoſition was not 
ſevere. The truth is, he was a man of the world, as well as 
a man of reflection, and wrote his remarks on men and things 
in familiar verſe ; not without cenſuring them indeed, but 
without indulging the aſperity of farcalin 

ry wound with ſo gentle a hand, that the patient ſmiled 
under the operation. The gay friend of Mzcenas had 


lived in courts, and knew too much of the world to think 


he could reform the voluptuous part ef it by abrupt ſeve- 


rity. 


lot in the cauſe of virtue, he pours his majeſtic verſe, and, 
amid the moſt ſpirited invective and the fineſt morality, 
emits many a luminous irradiation of poetry beautifully de. 
icnptive.”- ©... . e 
His predeceſſor Perſius had afforded him a noble model. 


He improved on it in nothing but perſpicuity. Perſius is 


all fire, ſpirit, animation. The frequency of his interroga- 
tions rouſes the attention of the reader, and it is not eaſy 
to read and underſtand him without catching the glow with 


with which he evidently wrote. If his obſurity roſe from 


tear, it does not indeed depreciate his merit as a writer; but 
5t has cauſed him to be leſs read and admired than he deſerves, 


The laſt lines of his ſecond ſatire are alone ſufficient to en- 


title him to immortality. 1 hos 
The Engliſh ſeem to have copied the manner of Juvenal 
rather than of Horace. Our national ſpirit is indeed of the 
manly and rougher kind, and feels ſomething congenial 
with itſelf in the vehemence of the indignant Juvenal. 
The Roman is remarkably harmonious. But Donne, 
his imitator, ſeems to have thought roughneſs of verſe, 
as well as of ſentiment, a real grace. It is ſearcely poſ- 
ſible, that a writer who did not ſtudiouſſy avoid a ſmooth 
verſification, could have written ſo many lines without 


ſtumbling on a good one. Pope has revived his fame by 


attuning his harſh- numbers; a work whoſe very excellence 
makes - us. regret. that a genius ſo fertile as was the bard's 
of Twickenham; ſhould have waſted its vigour in paraphra- 
ſeg and taufte EoonnG tf 4 e 

This verſatile poet has imbibed the very ſpirit of Horace. 


He probed eve. 


3 | oo 
Not ſo the ſtern Juvenal. With all the warmth of a zea. 
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Nor can the mere Engliſh reader obtain, by the tranſlations 
of Creech or of Francis, ſo clear and adequate an idea of 
the true Horatian manner, as from the liberal imitations of 

Pryden ſeems to have preferred the model of his fa- 


vourite Juvenal. His nervous hne was well adapted to fa- 
4. ſeverely, with more eaſe than he could write gently.” 


maſter-pieces and models in the ſerious and vehement kind 
of ſatire. 5 3 3 
Boileau ſeems to have blended with judgment the man- 
ner of Horace and Juvenal. Vet whatever degree of ele- 
gance he poſſeſſes, the natural monotony of French verſes 
tires an ear accuſtomed to the various harmony of our 


and at the ſame time thinks of Milton, Dryden, Garth, 
or Pope, muſt cloſe the volume with all the loathing af 
diſguſt, He who reads Boileau, will find his proving 
imitator Pope, riſe in his opinion. Pope roufes the atten- 
tion by all the changes of muſical modulation; Boileau 
ſosths it to dull repoſe by the lullaby of ſimilar pauſes uni- 
formly repeated. 5 


; A poet of our own, little attended to at preſent, once 
enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a fatirical writer. 
Oldham has been called the Engliſh Juvenal. His ſatire 


on the Jeſuits has indeed much of the ſpirit of Juvenal. It 
diſplays wit, force, pungency, and very copious invention; 
but it is no leſs diſtinguiſhed by a vulgarity, which mult 
prevent Oldham from keeping his place among the claſſics 


and unrelenting rigour ; but though ſevere puniſhment is 
often neceſſary, yet to ſee it inflicted with the wanton cru- 
elty of an aſſaſſin, is not agreeable. There are ſome work 
A of poetry, as well as of painting, which, though well per- 


formed as pieces of art, loſe the praiſe their excellence de- 


mandsa, by the ſhocking nature of their repreſentations; 
A later ſatiriſt, Dr. Young, is ſtill read with mo 
Hut he has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of Cowley 3 a pr. 
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tirical compoſition. He fays himſelf, © he could write 
His Abſalom and Achitophel, and his Mac Flecknoe, are. 


Engliſh poets. The French language never appears fo | 
mean as in the heroic couplet. He who reads the Henriade, 


of our country. He has laſhed the Jeſuits with deſerved 
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been juſtly called a firing of epigrams. A lover of origi. 
nality , he d1d not regard models, Had he endeavoured ts 
FT mate Juvenal or Perſius he would have avoided this fault. 
"Thoſe great maſter too ch engroſſed by the im 
l aiters were too much engroſſed by the impor- 


tance of their ſubjects to fall into the puerility of witticiſqh. 


Phere is alſo ſomething 1 in Young's verification which 2 


zood car does not approve. 


But even Young, popular as he was, has been echipſc: 
by a poet who has ſhone with the effulgence and the inſta- 


bility of a meteor, Churchill poſſeſſed merit; a merit 
which was magnined, when ſeen through the medium of 
party, beyond that degree which it was able to ſupport. 


When reaſon at laſt viewed what paihon nad exaggerated, 


ſhe was diſguſted with the difappointment, and torncd awray 


with neglect. Thus the celebrated Churchill, with whoſe 
aplauſe the town re-echoed, is finking to an oblivion which 


he hardly deferves ; for though he wrote many careleſs lines 
and many dull paſſages, yet the greater part of his product — 


ons diſplayed a genuine vein of fatirical genius. 
Within a foo vears fatire has re-aſſumed her origine! 
rude form of ſcurrilous and petulant abuſe. An improved 
verfitication has given a gloſs to illiberal, calumnious, : aud 
anonywous invectives An undaunted effrontery recom. 


mended by elegant vevls; has ſupplied the want of every 


elaſſicul aud noble ornament. That it has been well reccived 
is no proof of its ſolid excellence as compoſition, ſince, tothe 


greater part of readers, the abuſe which it laviſhly pours on 


public and private characters, is a ſufficient recommendatich. 

It differs from claffical ſatire in this as well as other cir- 
cumſtances. Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, though ſometimes 
difgraced by obicenity, yet abound with fine moral ſenti 
ments. They not only put vice to ſhame, but countenan- 
ced virtue, and pointed out the way to attam to it. But 
the ſatiriſts of our times ſeem to have little elſe in view than 
to gratify private pique, or party prejudice. It is indeed 
ſcarcely to be FRYE Teas that in a degenerate age, many v il 
be found to poſſeſs dignity of character and ſolidity of judg- 
ment, in a degree ſufficient to enable them to ſtand forth dit 


intereſted and efficient cenſures of bree folly and faſſu« 
onable VICE. 
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fuſe and unſeaſonable application of wit, His ſatires hate 
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No. CXL. ox Logic AND METAPHYSICS. 


ISS 


O falſe and careleſs reaſoning molt of the misfortunes 
of life are to be attributed. Logic then, as an art, 


is perhaps fo far uſeful in the conduct of life, as it ſuperin- 2; 


q ces a habit of accurate reaſoning... 


But what ſays experience? Is the man who has digeſte d 


Burger! [dicius found to be v. iſer in his actions than others? 


The beſt diſputant that ever conquered in the ſchools, 


when he has deſcended to the walks of common life, has 
been found no leſs prone to deviate into the paths of e error, 
to be involved in the clouds of paſſton, and miſled by the 


falfe lights of 1 imagination, than the muy multitude who ne- 


ver heard of the Categories. 


hey wao poſſeſs common ſenſe in a . "FP gree, 


will dife over, with no other aid, the fallacy of wrong re SE 


in g. They who are deficient in it, will not find a ſubſtitute 


in the uſe of a ſy llogiſm. 


os great numbers who ſupply civil and and commerical 
VG 


cre 
til 
of 1 


rea 158. and who c adus the moſt important affairs with- 
12 


out the aid of ſcholaſtic logic, are proofs that vigorous na- 


ture wants 20 this Render aſſiſtance. To imagine that a 


Ha 


| | : | 8 
well-formed mind cannot reafon well without logic, is no leſs 


abſurd, than to ſupf Pole th at the ſoli el oak wants the ſupport 
of the wy t that creeps a und it. 


The beſt ſchool for ine improvement of reaſon, atter a 
competent education, is the hving world. We A0 even 


the illiterate, who have po -nt their lives in conſtant action, 
poſſeſſing a very extenſive knowledge of things, and a moſt 


accurate method of judging of them; a knowledge and a 
method which the cul ivated but inexperienced reaſoner can 
ſeldom attain. It is common to ſee the learned academic, 
whole labours are at lait rewarded by a rural beneſice, 
unable notwitkſtanding his acquired ſtrengrtr of reaſon, to 


cope with the rude ruſtic in a bargain for dues which the 
laws have allotted him, 


- — — —— — 
- Toms 
- 1 — — 
— — ̃ ü — = g — 


„in which there is a conſtant neceſſity for the exertion 
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It ſeems then, that the gradual decay of ſcholaſtic logic, 


and the contempt in which ſyllogiſtic ſkill is held, are not 
unreaſonable. It contributes little to the benefit of ſociety, 


It is rather injurious to it, by drawing off that attention 
Which might be uſefully beſtowed. What then ſhall we 


{ay ? Muſt an art, which our forefathers have ſtudied from 
age to age, and to which many of us have devoted our firſt 
years at the univerſities, be exploded ? A veneration is due 
to long eſtabliſhed opinionz. The powers of judging, 
which ſtimulate the preſent age to innovation, were poſſeſſed 
by che paſt in equal perfection. They had ſome reaſon for 
their inſtitutions. The ſame reaſon may perhaps remain to 
prevent the total abolition of them; for truth and reaſon 
are unchangeable. Our anceſtors eſtabliſhed logical ſtudies, 
an the univerſities, becauſe in there days their were few o- 
ther books to be obtained, and no other learning was prized. 


Their deſcendants muſt continue to beſtow on them a mo- 
derate attention, becauſe every part of knowledge contri- 


butes to accompliſh the profeſſed ſcholar. But they need give 


no more than a moderate attention, becauſe the improve- 
ments of philoſophy, and the great multiplication of books 


in every part of human learning, enable the ſtudent to ſpend 


his time, and exercife his * more uſefully and more 


agreeably. 
He who poſſeſſes the genius and caſte, together with the 
philoſophical ſpirit of the Attic Hapris, will do right to cul- 


tivate them by ſtudying the unread works of ancient logi- 
cians. Our Engliſh Ariſtotle, whoſe productions are at 
once the quinteſſence of elegance, and prodigies of analyti- 


cal ingenuity, has pointed out flowers 1n thoſe paths of 


learning, where thorns only were ſeen before. The Stagy-. 
Tite was literally idolized; and had it been the fate of Har- 


ris to have lived a how centuries ago, he alſo would 
have been honoured with a ſubordinate deification. If 
any thing can reſtore a taſte for theſe languiſhing ſtudies, 


it is the grace which his ſtyle and his accuracy have gires. 


them. 


For metaphyſics what can be ſaid 2 ? If every Lak that has 
been written on them, and thouſands have been writtenwere 


ed, not a ſingle individual i in ide great. community 
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of all mankind, would in any one reſpect have juſt reaſon to 
lament the loſs. Mathematical and arithmetical ſtudies are 
ſpeculative, it is true; but they do not terminate in ſpecu- 
lation. They afford a great pleaſure, abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, by the full evidence with which they diſplay their truths; 
but they tend to obvious utility as well as to delight. The 
builder, the navigator, almoſt every mechanic art, is affiſted 
by geometry, and all men, without exception, are benefited 


dy arithmetic. But metaphyſics tend only to benight the 
underftanding in a cloud of its own making, to loſe it in a 
labyrinth of its own contrivance. — ' ETD 
Metaphyſics were once encouraged and cultivated be- 
cauſe they ſerved the purpoſes of ſuperſtition. They invol- 


ved theological ſubjects in a perplexity which the ſimple 
could not 'unravel. They gave an air of myſtery and depth, 
which caught the admiration of the vulgar. They are 


out, being apprehenſive of danger, opinions fatal to their 
own happineſs and to the exiſtence of ſociety, _ 


Even when cultivated by the honeſt and truly ingenious, | 
they exhibit an inſtance of blameable pride. They aim at a 


ſcience to which man can never attain. It is truly laugh- 
able, to obſerve a creature with hardly knowledge enough of 


the things around him to guide him with ſafety, perplexing 


hinſelf with ontological enquiries into the nature of angels, 
and the eſſence of the devil. OR 


The ontologiſts and j122umatologiſts, the nominales and 


reales, the doctores feraphici, and all the tribe of microſcopic 
philoſophers, are, in th: preſent age of diſcernment total- 
ly neglected. Even Malchranche and Locke, the moſt ra. 


tional of the metaphyſicians, are daily loſing ground. As | 


a taſk, they are attended to in public ſeminaries, where 
dome obſolete plan of ſtudy requires metaphyſical exerciſes ; 


but the multitude of more agreeable works ſe dom leave 


time or inclination, to the ſtudent who is at liberty to chuſe 


dis books, for the controverſy concerning innate ideas. A 
tow however, in the preſent times, hare: been ſo uufortu- 


now employed, in a ſimilar manner, in the ſervice of infide - 
ty. They have induced the half-learned and the conceited, 
thoſe who think they underſtand them, and thoſe who wiſh 
to be thought by others to underſtand them, to adopt, wich- 
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nate, as to waſte their labour in de eee meet“ in. Inf 
expatiating © en liberty and neceſſity, in dus : Enter 
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them ko prove, in their OWE a andss, b man is an ri, 


ö 
Such miſerable effecis of metaphy s ical reſearch ha 


duced an amiable writer, whoſe heart and abilities vie ! 


each other for excebence, to vindicate the nature and im- 
mutability of truth. to expeſe the futility of metsphyſies, to 
confound the devices of their patrons, and to ctabliſh the 


natural right 5 of common ſenſe. Thie formidable e 


has given the laſt ſata! blow to hnguiining ſophiſtry; al. 


which that ke MEY never recover, EYETY WAR mull Wiſh, who 
k3 5ws thebaacful inJuence ofa Hume 8 CATKINvVE vtican, and 


WO GElres to cunterzct it. 
To p put un end to Teculstive error, it might, p perhaps, in 


: ſome © degree, be eſckCal to za leis firels upon met5piytics 
1 9 craical ec ducati“ n. Tuoſe who preſide over var ſemi. 


naries are no leſs }.:- 1 than enlightened, and will ſurely, 


on ſore future hiv. if any part of the preſent fyitem cf 
inſtructionis trifling or pernicious, renounce it with alcrity; 


But a proper Geference to their reſpectable opinions renders 
it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an attention to this 88 


though otherwiſe uſeleſs ſcience, may tend to give th 
young mind a habit of thinking with depth and precifion. 


As a ſevere diſcipline, i it may be advantageous. Many a 
Mancuvre is taught the ſoldier in his courſe of prepara 
tion for war, . 58 will leldom be ufcful in the Þ eld of 

battle. 

All thoſe who have little opport unity of being wh rely 
ſerviceable to others, have an un queſtionable right to ivek 
amuſement in abſtruſe ſpeculation, or in any other paſtime 
which is innocent. They may puzzle themlclves for diver- 


hon even in mctaphyſics. But if, in the courſe of their en- 
quiries, they ſhould fall upon a wonderful diſcovery, which, 


when divulged, would diſturb the happy 3 ignorance of man- 
kind, let them for once be ſelfiſh, enjoy it in private, and 
withhold it from the community. 
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trite remark, thi t a poets born, and not formed by diſcip- 


2. 


line, has Deen urged Ac 21: 1 95 it 28 110 been alleged, 


that the time beſtowed on it wo d be more advantageouſly 
ſpent in the ſtudy of things, and in be a right me⸗ 


thod of expreſſing our ſentiments in [1 umble 2 prole. It is ab- 
ſurd enough, ſay the obje tors, to exact à certain portion 
of Evgliſt verſe from the ſcholar; but to perplex him with 


Latin "yore. at a_ time when he might be Icarning a 
thouſand uieful thiugs; what is it but extreme imprudence, 
countenanced indeed by general practice, but nevertheleſs 


both culpable and truly ridicnlo 113 ? 

They allow, however, that the culom is general, and 
of long duration. Surely then that degree of reſpect is 
due to the general opinion of mankind, and to the wiſdom 
of our predeceſſors, which leads us to preſume, that there 
mult haye been ſome benefit perceived by experience from 
an inſtitution thus ancient and univerſal. And it is natural 
to conſider, whether a few arguments may not be found in 
favour of a mode ſilently and uniformly purſued, amid the 
loud clamour every where raiſed againſt it. 


The defenders of practices unjuſtly cenſured often do an 


injury to their cauſe, by admitting none of the objectious 


to be reaſonable. We will then allow, that to learn to 


make Latin verſe is to loſe time, when the ſcholar is deſtin- 
ed to ſpend his life in commerical or in mechanical employ- 
ments. But at the ſame time, we muſt inſiſt on its utility 


to the man of independent fortune, to the divine, the law- 
yer, the phyſician, and perhaps to the accompliſhed military 


comme. 


To all theſe, an acquaintance with the claſſics will add 
an elegance, luch as tends to complete their characters as 
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_ gentlemen as well as ſcholars. It is the finiſhing poliſh of 


education, and operates on the mind, like dancing on the 


perſon, by ſuperadding a graceful habit. But there is 19 


method fo well calculated to infuſe an intimate knowledge 


of an author, as to imitate and endeavour to rival his excel. 


lencies. To write Virgilian verſe with true elegance, it :; 


neceſſary to commit to memory every phraſe; to catch the 


very ſpirit of Virgil; to mark the varied pauſes of his ver- 


les, the length of his periods, the peculiar grace of his eu- 
preſſions; and to give the whole compoſition a majeſtic 


dignity.” All theſe requiſites to poetical compoſition in La- 


din, can only be acquired by a frequent and attentive peruſal 


of the noble M antun. 8 | 
The firſt-fruits of genius produced by the fineſt writers 


that adorn our annals, were compoſitions in Latin ver e. 


Milton, at a boyiſh age, wrote 1t with great elegance, Cow- 


| ley excelled in it early. Addiſon was much celebrated 


for his juvenile eſſays in it. Prior began with writing La- 
tin * . All the great men who have been educated 
at public ſchools, where it is invariably an exerciſe, were, du- 
ring ſeveral years, obliged to compoſe it as a daily taſk; 
and though many of them were never diſtinguiſhed in poe- 
try, yet they derived conſiderable advantages from the at- 


tempt, as will probably appear from the following reflec- 
tions. Ede _ 


Difficulty is naturally painful; but to overcome it 
cauſes-a very ſenſible pleaſure and facilitates futute con- 


queſts, by adding courage. To write Latin verſe, is cer- 


tainly an arduous taſk to a young boy; but the authority 


of his maſter, and a ſpirit of emulation, urge him to attempt 
with alacrity what his own indolence would have led hum 


to neglect. Long practice gives facility. He finds he 
has overcome what he once thought inſurmountable. When 
any new undertaking offers itſelf in future with a difficult 
and forbidding aſpect, he is not affrighted ; for he recollects, 
that he has already performed that which appeared to him 
impracticable. The exertion neceſſary to accompliſh what 
is not eaſy, has a narural tendency to give the mind fell 


© vigour. 7 bn. 


A ſubje& taken from a claſſic, a moral ſentiment, or an 


"7 1 3 9 A ̃ ᷑ ̃ 


ingenious remark, is given to a boy as a ſubjeQ of meditati- 


on to employ his leiſure during the intervals of ſchool, He 
is taught, that there muſt be an unity in his deſign ; that 
he mult invent a thought, on which he is to diſplay, if he 
ean, good ſenſe and Auguſtan wit, expreſſed in the molt ele- 


gant verſification. This tends to give a knowledge of 


things, at the ſame time that it renders it neceſſary to call 
to his aſſiſtance all his claſſical phraſeology. He mult re- 


| yolve many ideas in his mind before this thought occurs. In 


this proceſs heexerciſes the powers of judgment, of diſcrimi- 


nation, of taſte. He recollects all his reading, he reviews all 


he has ſeen and heard, he ſearches his books on ſimilar to- 


pics, and at once improves what he has obtained, and makes 


new acquittions. | TE 

He who has been converſant in great ſchools will have 
ſeen copies of verſes written as the exerciſes of an evening, 
in which were diſplayed wit, humour, fine language, inge- 
nious turns harmonious verſe, and very ſhrewd obſervations 
on men and things, Such were the Luſus Weſtmonaſteri- 


enſes; ſuch were many in the Muſæ Etonenſes, and ſuch are 
thouſands that have never yet been offered to the public 
view, It is a known truth, that many of the boys who 
were engaged in theft uſeful ſports of a fertile genius, after- 
wards: became diſtinguiſhed members of the literary or the 

political republic; and they owed much of that good recep- 


tion which they met with in the world, to the fame and 

merit of claſſical ſcholarſhip, acquired at their ſchool, 
Every liberal ſcholar deſires to extend his views, and to 

be enabled to derive literary pleaſure from all that is capa- 


ble of affording it. If he has formed no taſte for modern 


Latin poetry, he will be a ſtranger to many molt plealing 


productions. But he cannot have a juſt reliſh for them, 


unleſs he has a knowledge of proſody, and of their vari- 
ous metres; and of theſe he can ſeldom have a perfect 
knowledge, ſuch a knowledge as will enable him to judge of 


| their finer graces, without having compoſed Latin poetry 


as an exerciſe; | „ 7 
It is certain, that none of the modern Latiniſts have 
equalled Virgil and Horace, and that the claſſical ſtudent 
can no where find entertainment ſo uhmixed as in their 
Vol. II. | | X | 
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original writings. But the daintieſt fare that an Apicius 
rver invented, ceaſed to pleaſe when conſtantly repcated, 
Nor can he be ſaid to have an undiflinguiſhing taſte, or a 
coarſe appetite, who ſeeks variety in the writing of the Vir. 
gilian Vida, and in the ſweet ſtrains of our own Vincent 
Bourne. There is often a happy uniop of the beauties 
that diſtinguiſned Ovid, Tibullus, and Martial, in the Car. 
mina Quadrageſimalia. Rapin, Vanier, Buchanan, and 
Browne, ſeem to have written Latin verſe with au eaſe, 
which would almoſt lead to a ſuppoſition than Latin was 
their vernacular language. In miſcellaneous publications 
ef our own and other nations, the man of taſte will find a 
multitude of poëèmatia, which he may read with pleaſure, 
and without danger of corrupting the purity of his ſtyle, 
Merely as the means of enjoying a ſweet and innocent 
pleaſure in greater perfection, of filling up a leiſure hour with 
zn elegant amuſement, the compoſition of Latin verſe may 
be juſtly recommended to! the affluent and the generou; 
Youth, who enjoys, and knows how to value, a liberal edu - 
cation. Others, it muſt be owned, will be much better em. 
ployed za learning their penge- table. | 3 
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JAM the only daughter of a clergyman, who, on the 
1 death of my mother, which happened when I was 
about three years old, concentered his affections on me, and 
thought he could not diſplay his love more effectually than 
in giving me a good education. His houſe was ſituated in 
aà ſolitary village, and he had but little parochial duty, {0 
that there was ſcarcely any thing to divert his attention 
from this object. He had ever been devoted to letters, and 

| £ouſidered learning, next to virtue, as the nobleſt diftncuon 
of human nature. $5 ME ARES 
As ſoon as 1 could read, I was initiated in Lily's Gran: 
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rule in it with the greateſt accuracy. I was taught indeed 
all kinds of needle work; but two hours in every day were 
invariably ſet apart for my improvement in Latin. I ſoon 


drus and Cornelius Nepos with a ſtrict attention to the 


| Horace. Under the direction of ſo good a claſſic as my 


| © father, I ſoon acquired a taite for their beauties, and not 
only read them through with great delight, but committed 
: WF thr more beautiful paijſages to memory. ; 
„ My father was fo well pleated with ray proficiency, and 
„Voith the talk of inftrucing the object of his tendereit love, 
t that he reſolved to carry my improvements higher, and to 
> UF open to my view the ipacious fields or Grecian literature. 
The Greek Grammar I mattered with great eaſe, and L 
s found a ſweetneſs in the language which amply repaid me 
u- for the little difficulties I ſometimes encountered. From 
» the Greek Teſtament I proceeded to the Cyropædia of Re- 


nophon, the Orations of Demoſthenes, the Dialogues of 
Plato, and the Iliad and Odyfley of Homer. That I re- 


caved great improvement from this courſe, cannot be de- 


a | nicd; but the pleaſure of it alone was to me a ſufficient re- 
ed ward. I was enabled to drink at the fountain-head, while 
« others were obliged to content themſelves with the diſtant 


ver, however accurately they might exhibit the ſenſe of ori- 
FgLisals, could expreſs the beauties of the language. I was 
the poſſeſted of a power of inſpecting thoſe volumes, in admi- 
was ration of which the world has long agreed, but from which 
and 1 my {ex has been for the mot part unreaſonably excluded. 
han It was a noble privilege, and I value myſelf upon it; but I 
ain kope and believe I did not deſpiſe thoſe who had not par- 
„o daken of it ſolely for want of opportunities. ; 
tion 1 The French aud Italian languages became eaſy after my 
and acquaintance with the Latin, and my father was of opinion 
non that they are indiſpenſably neceſſary to the modern ſcholar. 


q In French I read Rollin, Boileau, Fontenelle, Voiture, 
© Bouhours, Bruyere, Rouſleau, Voltaire, and Marmontel; 


mar, and before I was eight years old, could repeat every 


perfected myſelt in the elementary parts, and had read Phæ- 


grammatical conſtruction of every word and phraſe which 
they contained. From theie I was advanced to Virgil and 


. 


and polluted ftream. I found that no tranſlations whate- | 
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in Italian, Petrarch, Taſſo, Arioſto, Guicciardin, and the 
Cortegiano of Caſtiglione. All theſe gave me a degree of 


pleaſure, which I am ſure none would be without who are 
capable of obtaining it. | — 


After having laid a foundation in the languages, which 


I believe is ſeldom done. with ſucceſs but at an early age, 
my father allowed me to feaſt without controul on the pro. 
ductions of my own country. The learning I had acquired 


enabled me to read them critically, and to nnderſtand all 
their alluſions. The beſt writers abound ſo much in quo- 


_ tations, that I cannot help thinking that they who are un- 


acquainted with the ancient languages, mutt often be mor. 


tinned at their inability to unlock the concealed treaſure. 


All the clafiical poets, from Shakeſpeare to Pope, were 
my ftudy and delight. Hiſtory, which my father always 
recommended as peculiarly ſuited to adorn the female mind, 


Was a favourite purſuit. I digeſted Hume and Robertſon, 


and took a pleaſure in every biographical anecdote I could 
collect. After reading a life, or the hiſtory of any parti« 
cular event, I was always deſired by my father to give my 
ſentiments upon it in writing; an excerciſe which I found 


to be attended with great advantage. 


I never penetrated deeply into the ſciences, yet I could 


not reſt ſatisfied without a ſuperficial knowledge of aſtro- 


nomy, of the ſolar ſyſtem, of experimental philoſophy, aud 
ef geography, mathematical, phyſical, and political. Thus 
little was neceſſary for rational converſation, and I had nei. 
ther time nor taſte for ſcientific refinements. Poetry was 
my delight, and I ſometimes wrote it, as the partialicy 0: 


my poor father led him to aſſert, in a pleaſing manner. 


do not make it a merit of my own, becauſe it was en- 
tirely owing to my father's direction, that with all my at- 
tention to books I did not neglect the ornamental accom- 
pliſhments, My father excelled in muſic, and he taught 
me to play on the harpfichord. He engaged a good ma!- 
ter to inſtruc me in dancing, and he always cautioned me 


' againſt that neglect of dreſs and of accurate cleanlineſs, 
- which, he ſaid, had ſometimes involved literary ladies in 


deſerved diſgrace, He likewiſe inculcated the neceſlity of 
avoiding a pedantic. manner of converſation, and ſtricth 
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charged me never to be overbearing, or to ſhew in the com- 


pany of others the leaſt appearance of conſcious ſuperiority. 


J believe I may venture to ſay, that I complied with bis 
directions, and that TI talked with perfect eaſe among the 
ſuperficial, and neither expreſſed nor felt contempt, except 
where vanity and æffectation were combined with ignorance. 
Yet, notwithſtanding my improvements, and my earneſt 
endeavours to prevent them from becoming invidious, I 


find myſelf received in the world with lefs cordiality than 


I had reaſon to expect. My own ſex ſtand too much in 
awe of me to bear me any affection. When J come into 
their company, an univerfal filence would prevail, if it were 
not interrupted by myſelf. Though I cannot ſay that I 


am treated rudely, yet I can eaſily perceive that the civi- 


lities I receive are conſtrained 3 and I have every reaſon 


do believe, that no ſmall pains are taken to traduce my cha- 
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racter, and to ridicule my taſte in dreſs, and all the circuin- 


7 


ſtances of exteraal beluviour. It is kindly hinted, that a 


little awkwardneſs and impropriety may be excuſed in a 
learned lady, aud that dreſs and decorum are beneath the 
notice of a paectels. | 5 | 

I have no reaſon to think that my perſon is particularly 
Ciiagreeable ; yet, I know not how it 1s, I ain avoided by 
gentlemen who are ambitious of the company of other la- 
dies. They have dropt, in the hearing of ſome of my 
friends, that though they think me extremely clever, yet 
they cannot reconcile the ideas of female attractions and 
the krowledge of the Greek. They do not mean to de- 
tract from my praiſe; but they muſt own, that I am not. 
the woman. after their hearts. They entertain a notion, 


that a lady of improved underſtanding will not ſubmit to 


the eſs dignified cares of managing a houſchold, She knows 


how to make verſes, ſays ſome witty beau, but give me the 


woman who can make a pudding. 


I muſt confeſs, I ever thought it the moſt valuable re- 


commendation of a wife to be capable of becoming a con- 
verſable companion to her Huſband ; nor did I ever con- 
cerve that the qualifications of a cook-maid, a laundreſs, or 


a houſe-keeper, were the moſt defirable accompliſhments in 


a partner for life, A woman of improved unde“ 
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and real ſenſe is more likely to ſubmit to her condition, 
whatever it may be, than the uneducated or the half. learn. 


ed; and ſuch an one will always be willing to eren 


economy when it becomes her duty; and to take an a&1, 
part ia houſe-hold management, when the boppineſ; of 
him ſhe loves, and of herſelf, depends upon her perionsl 


 1nterference, 


The education of children | in the 1 periods, p particu 


| tarly of daughters, naturally belongs to the other Her 


inclination to improve them, ſeconded by her ability to 


take the proper methods, mult be attended with the moſt 


valuable effects. The world is acquainted with the happy 
conſequences of a Cornelia's parental care. But it feems 


probable, that little nouriſhment of mind can be imbibed 


from a mother, whoſe ideas hardly ever wandered beyond 


the limits either of a kitchen or a dreiſing-room. Neither 
is there ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that ſhe whoſe intel- 


lectual acquiſitions enable her to entertain her huſband, aud 
to form the minds of her children, mutt be incapable or 
unwilling to fuperintend the table, and gire a perſonal at- 
tention to domeſtic ceconomy. 

That learning belongs not to the female character, and 


that the female mind is not capable of a degree of improve. 


ment equal to that of the other ſex, are narrow and unphi- 
L»ſophical prejudices. The preſent times exhibit moſt ho- 
nourable inſtances of female learning and genius. The ſu— 


ferior advantages of boys education are, perhaps, the ſole 
reaſon of their ſubſequent ſuperiority. Learning is equal- 
ly attainable, and, I think, equally valuable, for the ſa- 


tisfaction ariſing from | it, to a woman as a man. For my 
own part, I would not loſe the little I poſſeſs, to avoid 
all thoſe diſagrecable conſequences of which L have Juſt now 
companned. | | 
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i THE love of progeny feems to operate as ſtrongly in 


the brute creation as in the human ſpecies, during 


the helpleſs age of immaturity. The guidance of inſtinct, 


indeed, as it is more decthvely determingte, ſeems to bring 


up an offspring wich leſs deviation from the purpoſes of 


nature, than the ſuperior faculty of reaſon. The greater 
acuteneſs of reaſon leads to heiitation, and involves in error, 
while it is diftracted by the variety of objects it aſſembles 
for its choice. The bird never injures its young by reple- 


tion. The young, indeed, of few animals, when left to 
the care of the parent, without the interference of man, is 


found to periſh. But it is well known how large a pro- 


portion of children die in the metropolis, under the age of 


two years. The cauſe is in general the neglect of nature 


for the aids of art, proceeding from a degree of fondneſs 


which ſtimulates the parent to takte all the care upon her- 
ſelf, and to leave little to the viſible proceſs of natural ener- 
„ 5 FC 

If the child ſurvive by the vigour of its conſtitution to a 


puerile age, even then the fondneſs of the parent, amiable in 


its origin, but the injurious to the object it moſt wiſhes to 


benelit, is found to deſtroy the very purpoſes of living, by : 
endeavouring to render life pleafurable to exceſs, and witli- 


out viciſſitude. If his abſence can be ſo far borne as to per- 


mit him to enter at a ſchool, an earneſt deſire is expreſſed 


that he may be indulged in all thoſe luxuries of the table 
which pollute the pure ſtream of the infant blood, and, by 
overloading the organs of intellect, preclude the poſſibility 
of ſolid improvement. He, whoſe attention ſhould be en- 


groſſed by his book, and who ſhould learn to look on every 


pleaſure of the ſenſes as a ſubordinate pleaſure, is taught, by 
the overweening attachment of a parent, to have little o- 
ther care than to pamper the groſſeſt among the animal ap- 
petites. a 8 


5 * Regularity of diet, and modeſt deceney in all che circum · 
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ſtances of ſcholaſtic life, are often repreſented as the re- 


ſult of a too penurious ceconomy ; and the young pupil 
no ſconer returns, in the days of vacation, to his paternal 
roof, than he is crammed with delicacies, to compen- 
ſate the penance he has undergone at the place of his edu. 
cation. a. 5 

Me can derive but little improvement from the teacher 
we contemn. Vet how can the boy avoid contempt for the 
maſter, whom he is taught to conſider as totally regard- 


leſs of any thing but his own ſordid intereſt, and capable 


of depriving the child committed to his care of his proper 
fultenance ? But they who are ſenſible in other reſpects, 
are rendered, by their fondneſs, weak encugh to Þþelicie 
any calumny which a froward child utters for the fake 
of changing his place of education, or of remaining at 
home. 55 | ; 


The propenſity to indulgence is ſo ſtrong, that at the 
matureſt age, and with the moſt improved reaſon, it is dil. 


ficult to reſtraint it within the limits ef moderation. I 


encourage, inſtead of checking this natural tendency, is in 


effect, to nurſe thoſe vices of the future yout *, and to ca? 
thoſe exceſſes of early manhood, which in the end haſten th: 
grey heirs of the inconſiderate parent with ſorrow to the 
grave, Few would be profligate in the extreme, if the: 
were not untaught all the virtue they learn under their t-- 
tors, by the example and inadvertence of their own family. 
When immorality is obliquely recommended by a father“ 
practice, the infection is irreſiſtible. A tutor's admonition; 
are ſoon ſuppoſed to proceed merely from official care, when 
they contradict the conduct of him whom a child natural) 
loves/ above all others. _ | 1 

The general euſtom of allowing a conſiderable weekly 


ſtipend, and of giving pecuniary preſents to the ſchool- boy, 


often fruſtrates the intentions of education. It is not like- 
ly that he ſhould give his thoughts to literary improvement, 
who is obliged to ſtudy how he ſhall ſpend the bounty of 


his aunts and couſins; and whoſe pocket always enables him 
to find recreation without ſeeking it in books. It would 
be happy if things could be ſo contrived, that, for want ot 


employment, he ſhould be driven to thuſe volumes where 
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employment of the ſweeteſt kind may be always found, at- 


tended with the moſt valuable advantages. A profuſion 
of money at. a childiſh age is not uncommonly the cauſe of 
ſubſequent extravagance, and tends to introduce one of the 
moſt pernicious and leaſt curable vices, a propenſity to gam - 
ing. But reaſoning can avail little againſt the partiality of 
ſome fond relation, who cannot ſuffer preſent pleaſure to be 


negleQed by her favourite, for the Jake of an advantage 


which is diltant and uncertain. 


It is uſually ſuppoſed that maternal affection is ſtronger 
than paternal. There is no doubt but that it often inter- 


poſes, in adjuſting the plan of education. Its kind ſol:citude 


is too amiable to be cenſured with aſperity. Vet we muſt 


aſſert, that it is not poſſible that a mother, though ſenſible 


and accompliſhed, ſhould be ſo well qualiſied to direct the 


care of a boy's education in all its parts, as a father of equal 


abilities. All the important departments in civil life are fit 
led by men. The pulpit, the bar, the ſenate-houſe, are ap- 


propriated to men. Men, from the facility with which 
they travel, and their ſuperior hardineſs, ſee more of the 
world than women, who, with the ſame opportunities, might 


indeed make the fame obſervations; but who, in the prelent 
ſtate of things, cannot judge of thoſe qualifications, attain- 
ments, manners, and characters, which recommend to no- 


tice in all the profeſſions of life, and tend to inſure ſucceſs, 


Hence it is that they are obſerved to ſet the higheſt value 


on ornamental accompliſhments, of the grace of which their 
line taſte is peculiarly ſenſible; and to under-rate the more 


fold attainments, with the utility and beauty of which their 


ſituation often keeps them unacyuainted, Many a fond 


and ſenſible mother has controverted the neceſſity of learn- 


ing Latin, as a dead language, in which there can be no uſe, 


while the living languages of France and Italy are more 
cealily attainable, and infinitely more faſhionable. Such a 


judgment is not to be wandered at; nor does jt procced 
from natural weakneſs, but from an unavoidable unacquaint- 
ance with the charms of the claſſics, and the utility of La- 
tin in the practice of every liberal art, in the converſation 


of the enlightened, and in the ſtudy of the moſt admired 
modern books, which abound in Latin quotations, in allu- 
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ſions to the elaſſics, and in words which cannot be fully 


nnderftood without underſtanding the language from which 15 
they are derived. Ss ED | No 
Add to this, that the extreme tenderneſs of maternal af. EP 
fection will not permit that ſtrict diſeipline to be exerciſed M__ 
on a beloved ſon, which, though it has nothing in it of ham 1 
ſeverity, reſembles not the ſoft and indulgent treatment f 
the mother or nurſe, Scarcely any thing of value is brogght h. 
to perfection without ſome care analogous to this ſcholadie We to 
diſcipline. The tree will not produce its fruits in {ufficient | lcat 
abundance, or with a proper flavour, unleſs it is chaſtiſed is the 
its luxuriances by the hand of art. It is requifite that the o 
ſtubborn ſoil ſhould be broken by cultivation. The moſk pi 
ſerviceable animals are either uſeleſs or hurtful, till educed . ro 
to obedience by coercion, Man, above all, poſſeſſed as be bou 
is of ſtranger powers and acuter perceptions, of ill qualities nui 
no leſs than good, in a ſuperior degree, requires all the aids lau 
bofart to correct his enormitics, and teach him to act a 1. of. 
tional and conſiſtent part in the theatre of the world, Al. ſÞ 
though the infliction of ſalutary diſcipline may give pain the 
even to thoſe who know it to be ſalutary, yet they muſt not, I iche 
for the ſake of ſparing their own feelings, act in contradie- ] dior 
tion to their judgment, and do an irreparable injury to thoſe tica 
whom they moſt tenderly love. Exceſſive lenity and induu wor 
gence are ultimately exceſſive rigour. _ hi 
With the excellent effects of Spartan diſcipline, exerx | The 
one is acquainted. Of the lamentable conſequences of ma- lene 
dern relaxation, daily experience furniſhes examples. "The Kais 
puerile age is patient and tractible. Reformation muſt be- they 
gin there. Temperance, diligence, modeſty, and humility, Þ the 
cannot be too early inculcated. Theſe will lead through Þ proc 
the temple of virtue to the temple of honour and happincls, Þ com 
In this progreſs, ſtri diſcipline will ſometimes be neceſſa- the) 
ry; but let not the pretence of proper correction give an us, 


opportunity for the gratification of vindictive crue'ty, In- uc 
humanity, even in a Buſby, admits not of palliation. ries 
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| No CXLIV. ON THE POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY, 


—— 


HERE are many Fre which we fray e | 

I though we are unable to refate every argument 

E which the extreme ſubtilcy of refined learning may advance 

to invalidate them. When I read the reſearches of thoſe 

icarned antiquaries who have endeavaured to prove, that 

che poems attributed to Rowley were really written by him, 

| Loblerve many ingenious remarks in confirmation of their 1 

6 opinion, which it would be tedious, if not difficult, to con- 131. 

- trovert. But I no ſooner turn to the poems, than the la- | 

| hour of the antiquaries appears only a wa iſte of time and inge- 

nuity, and I am in voluntarily forced to join in placing that 

BF {aurel, which he ſceme fo wel. to have deſcry ed, on the brow 
| Chatterton. 


—— nn een pr ny 


. The poems bearſo m many acks of * ſuperior genius, that 
| | they have deſervedly excited the general attention of polite | 
= * {cho! ars, and are conſidered as the moſt remarkable produc- i 
tions in modern poctry. We have many inſtances of poe- | 
+ | ticaleminence at an early age; but neither Cowley, Milton, ' 
. | nor Pope, ever produced any thing while they were boys, x 
3 which can juſtly Ly be compared t to the poems 0 Chatterton. 
v : The learned antiquari es do not indeed diſpute their excel- e 
„ lence. They extol in the higheſt terms of applauſe. They 4 Fi 
0 5 raiſe their favourite Row ley to a rivalry with Homer; but: 1 wa 
. they make the very merit of the works an argument againſt e 
. the real author. Is it poſſible, ſay they, that a boy could 1 { | 
k x produce compoſition ſo beautiful and ſo maſterly ? That a ee 
s. | common boy ſhould produce them is not poſſible;. hut that e 
a- |. they ſhould be produced by a boy of an extraordinary Fant 1,3] RAR 
mn us, ſuch a genius as was that of Homer and Spakeſpeare 3 : 1 
n- E 7 duch a genius as appears not above once in many centu- F 1 i | 
ries though a prodigy is ſuch an one as by no means eueren Fi i | 
© the bounds of rational credibility, D 
That Chatterton was ſuch a genius, his manners and his 4 
life in ſome degree exince. He had all the tremulous ſen- Ta! 
l of genius, all its eccentricities all its pride, and all- . -.--- {4 
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$38 B80 . Noth 
its ſpirit, Even his death, unfortunate and wicked as it was, 


diſplayed a haughtineſs of ſoul, which urged him to ſpury 


4 world, where even his exalted genius could not vindicate 
him from contempt, indigence, and contumely. 

Againſt the opinion of his ſuperiority of genius, the mil. 
cellanies which he publiſhed in a periodical pamphlet, are 
triumphantly produced. But what proof is there, that al 


Which are attributed to him are really his own ? They are 


collected after his death; collected, I ſuppoſe, by conjec- 
ture and publiſhed in a ſeparate volume, with all the typo. 
graphical errata of the haſty pamphlets from which they 
are reprinted. But in many of the pieces which were con- 
feſſedly written by him, there are marks of genius not in- 
deed equal to thoſe of the counterfeit Rowley, but ſuch as 
prove, that the boy who wrote them could write better, 


In compoſing the ancient poems all his attention had been 


exerted. It was the firſt, and feems to have been the great- 
et, object of his life, to raiſe himſelf to future eminence by 
the inſtrumentality of a fictitious poet of a former age, 
Nights, if not days, were devoted to the work ; for we 


have it on record, that he uſed to fit awake in his chamber 


during the filence of midnight. But the little compoſiti- 


ons which he wrote for the magazines were either written 


in a careleſs mood, when he relaxed his mind from his grand 


work, or in a moment of diſtreſs, when an extemporary el- 


ſay, or copy of verſes, was neceſſary to procure him a halt 
Dy + ä | : 
penny roll and a draught of ſmall beer. When he found 
that the editors were more deſirous of quantity than qua- 
lity, and, amidft the numerous volunteers in their ſervice, 
fecmed backward to engage with one who wanted a ſti. 


'pend, he foreſaw that even the little which nature wanted 


would not be ſupplied—He ſaw and reſigned his indignant 
ſpirit, | | | 995 


Unfortunate boy! ſhort and evil were thy days, but 


thy fame ſhall be immortal. Hadſt thou been known to 
the munificent patrons of geniys— | 
. Unfortunate boy! poorly waſt thou accommodated di- 


fing thy ſhort ſojourning among us ;—rudely waſt thou 
treated, —ſorely did thy feeling ſoul ſuffer from the ſcom 
of the unworthy; and there are, at laſt, thoſe who wiſh t 


end to thy painful exiſtence, proves that thou thoughteſt it 
| better to die, than to ſupport life by theft or violence. 
The ſpeculative errors of a boy who wrote from the ſad- 
„Jen ſugg geſtions of paſſion or deſpondency, who is not con- 
"| tiacd of any immoral or diſhoneſt act in conſequence of 
: his ſpeculations, ought to be conſigned to oblivion. But 
: there ſeems to be a general and inveterate diſlike to the boy, 
„ | <x<lulively of the poet; a diſlike which many will be ready 
i o impute, and, indeed, not without the appearance of rea- 
n ſon, to that A and envy of the little great, which 
cannot bear to acknowledge ſo tranſcendent and command- 
. ig 2 ſuperiority in the humble child of want and obſcurity, 
. Malice, if there was any, may ſurely now be at reſt; for 
4 ; “ Cold he lies in the grave below.” But where were ye, 
a. O ye friends to genius, when, ſtung with difappointment, 
= 2 diſtreſſed for food and raiment, with every frightful form 
1 of human miſery painted on his fine imagination, poor 
te! Chatterton ſunk in deſpair ? Alas! ! ye knew him r not then, 
am and now it is too late, — 
A For now he 18 lead ; 

wt : Gone to his death-bed, 
os All under the willow tree. 

So ſang the ſweet youth, in as tender an elegy as ever 
1. d flowed from a feeling heart. 
hou BY In return for the pleaſure I have received: from the po- 
cott ; ems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tribute of my praiſe. 
* Thy ſelf thou haſt emblazoned ; thine own monument thou 
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rob thee of thy only meed, thy poſthumous glory. Severe 


too are the cenſurers of thy morals. In the gloomy mo- 


ments of deſpondency, I fear thou haft uttered impious and 


blaſphemous thoughts, which none cn defend, and which 
neither thy youth, nor thy fiery ſpirit, nor thy ſituation, 
can excuſe. y more rigid cenſors refie&t, that 
thou waſt 
thy bitte Eſt enemies reflect what were their own religious 
principles; and whether they had any, at the age of four. 


teen, fifteen, and ſixteen. Surely it is a ſevere and an un- 


juſt ſurmiſe, that thou wouldſt probably have ended thy 
life as a victim of the laws, if thou hadſt not finiſhed it as 
thou didſt; fince the very act by which thou durſt put an 


Vor, II. "YO 


erally | and ſtrictly but a boy. Let many of 
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had. acl. But they whom thou haſt delighted, feel a 
pleaſure 1n vindicating thine honours from the rude attacks 
of detraction. Thy ſentiments, thy verſe, thy rythm, all 
are modern, all are thine. By the help of cloflaries and 
dictionarics, and the peruſal of many old Engliſh writers, 
thou haſt heen able to tranſlate the language of the pre- 
ſent time into that of former centuries. Thou halt built 


ay artificial ruin. The ſtones are moſſy and old, the Whole 
fabric appears really antique to the diſtant and the careleſs 


ſpectator; even the connoiſſeur, who pores with bpectaclcy 


on the ſingle ſtoncs, and inſpects the moſſy concretions with 


an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates its antiquity ; but 
they who examine without prejudice, and by the criterion 


of common ſenſe, clearly diſcover the cement and the work. 


manſhip of a modern maſon, 


But though I cannot entertain a doubt but that the pe 3 


ems were written by Chatter ton, yet I mean not to dictat 


to others, nor will I engage in controverſy. T have expres 


ſed my feelings as thoſe of a reader, who, though he ref. 


pets the ſtudy of antiquities, diſlikes the blind prejudices 
of the mere antiquary. I leave the weapons of controverſy 
to be wielded by thoſe powerful champions in the cauſe of 
Chatterton, a Tyrwhitt and a Warton, I give a fingle 


vote ſor Chatterton ; but I can make no intereſt in his 
favour, = | A 5 


No. CXLV. o THE MORAL TENDENCY OF THE Wat 


TINGS OF STERNE. 


—_—— 


—— RES 


T i is che Ros of genius, Yke the ſun, to end every 


object on which it emits its luſtre. If the influence 
of its light and heat be directed on deformity itſelf, ſome- 
thing of an agreeable tinge is communicated ; and that 
which naturally excites horror and averſion, begins at la{l 
to pleaſe. Genius, like the fabulous power of a Midas, 
ſeems to convert all it touches into gold, and, with the 
wonderful property of the philoſophers tone, to tranſmute 
the baſeſt to the pureſt metal. Hence it has happened, that 
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doctrines which common ſenſe and common prudence have 


repudiated, are no ſooner recommended by writers of geni— 
us, than they are received without debate, and admired as 
the ultimate diſcoveries of improved philoſophy. Let the 
ſame opinions be advanced by a dull writer, and even the 
vain and the vicious, whom they tend to encourage, will 
refute and difavow them, from Principles of pride and ot 
name. 


That Sterne poſſeTed a fine particle of real. genius, if 


our reaſon were diſpoſed to deny! it, our ſenſations on pe- 
ruſing him will fully evince, It is, I think, an infallible 
proof of real genius, when a writer poſſeſſes the power of 


ſhaking the n. erves, or of affecting the mind in the moſt 


lively manner in a few words, and with the moſt perfect 
ſimplicity of language. Such a power couſpicuouſly marks 
both a Shakeſpcare : and a Sterne; though Sterne is tar be- 
low Shakeſpeare in the ſcale of genius. 

1 am ready to allow to Sterne another and a moft val, 
ed merit, beſides and above the praiſe of genius. There 
never was a heathen philoſopher, of any age or nation, who 


has recommended in ſo affecting a manner, the benignant 


doctrines of a general philanthropy. He has corrected 
the acrimony of the heart, ſinoothed the aſperities of na- 
tural temper, and taught the milk of human kindneſs to 


flow all-cheerity (it is 1 £5 own ex Preſſion) i in e and un- 


interrupted channels. 

'Fo have effected io amiible a purpoſe is a great praiſe, 
a diſtingui! hed honour. I lament that the Pr alle is let tence] 
and the honour ſullied by many faults and oy follies 
which render the writings of Sterne Juilty and greatly Sy 
prehenſible. 

It we confider them as compoſitions, and are guided i in 
our judgment by the dictates of ſound criticiſm, and by 
thoſe Kan dar ds of excellence, the rectitude of which has 
een decided by the teſtimony of the politeſt ages, it will 
be neceſſary to pronounce on them a ſevere ſentence. The 
great critic of antiquity required, as the neceſſary conſti- 
tuents of a legitimate: compoſition, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. I believe it will be difficult to find them in 


| : the chaotic confuſion of Triſtram Shandy. But, diſ- 
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regarding the tribunal of Ariſtotle, to which the modern 


Pretenders to genius do not con der themlelves as amen. 


ble, it will {till be true, even by the deciſions of reaſon and 
common ſenſe, that his writings abound with faults, 
Obſcurity has always been deemed one of the greateſt 


errors of which a writer can be guilty ; and there have been 


few readers, except thoſe who thought that the acknow. 


ledgment would derogate from their reputation for wiſdom, 


who have not complained that Triſtram Shandy is in many 


places diſguſtfully obſcure. 
The admirers of Sterne extol his wit. But I = Fe it 


will be found that his wit is of the loweſt kind, and the 
eaſieſt of invention; for is it not for the moſt part allufre 


obſcenity | ? a ſpecies of wit to be found in its fulleſt per. 
fection in the vulgareſt and vileſt haunts of vice ? It 18 


indeed, eaſy to attract the notice and the admiration of the 
youthful and the wanton, by exhibiting looſe images under 
a tranſparent veil. It is true indeed there is uſually a vc, 
and the decent are therefore tempted to read ; but the veil 
like the affected modeſty of a courtezan, ſerves only as an 
artiſice to facilitate corruption. 

The praiſe of humour has been laviſhed on him wich pe. 


culiar bounty. If quaintneſs is humour, the praiſe is all 


bis own, and let Cervantes and Fielding bow their heads to 


Sterne. They who admire Uncle Toby, Doctor 8 op, and 


Corporal Trim, as natural characters, or as exhibiting true 
humour in their manners and converſations, are little ac- 
quainted with naure, and have no juſt taſte for genuine hu- 
mour. It is evident enough that the author meant to be hu. 
morous and witty, and many of his readers, in the abundance 
of their good - nature, have taken the will for the deed. 


But till obſcurity, till, obſcenity, till quaintneſs, till im- 


pudence, till oddity, and mere wantonnels, wildneſs, and 
extravagance, are perfections in writing, Triſtram Shan- 
dy cannot juſtly claim the rank to which it has been 
raiſed by folly and faſhion, by caprice, libertiniſm, and 


ignorance. I know that this cenſure will be conlidercd 35 


blaſphemy by the idolators of Sterne; but I hope it wil 


not ſour that milk of human kindneſs which they may have 
imbibed from his writings ; and to an exceſſive degree cl 
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which many ſoft and and effeminate perſons afſectedly pre. 


tend. Let their philanthropy repreſs awhile their 80 
ment, and I will venture to predict, that time will inſcaſi- 
bly ſtrip the writer of thoſe honours which never belonged to 
him. 

But will you allow his ſermons no merit? I allow fome 
of them the merit of the pathetic ; but the laborious at- 
tempts to be witty and humorous have ſpoiled the greater 
part of them. The appearance of ſincerity is one of the beſt 
beautiesof aſermon. But Sterne ſeems as ifhe were laughing 


at his audience, as if he had aſcended the pulpit in a frolic, | 


and preached in mockery. Had he however written nothing 
but his ſermons, he certainly would not have been cenfured 
as the deſtroyer of the mora's and the happineſs of private 
life. | 

There are, indeed, ic touches of the pathetic i in- 
terſperled throughout all his works. His pathetic ftorics 
are greatly admired. The pathetic was the chief excellence 
of his w ritings 3 ; his admirers will be diſpleaſed if one were 
to add, that it is the only one which admits of unalloyed 


applauſe. It is certainly this which chiefly adorns the Sen- 


timental Journey: a work which, whatever are its merits, 
has had a pernicious influence on the virtue, and conſequent- 
ly on the happineſs, of public and private ſociety. 


That ſoftneſs, that affected and exceſſive ſympathy 2t 


licit fight, that ſentimental affection, which is but 74/7 in di/- 
guiſe, and which is fo ſtrongly inſpired by the Sentimental 
jouruey and by Triſtram Shandy, have been the ruin of 
thouſands of our countrymen and country-w omen, who fan- 
cied, that while they were breaking the laws of God and 
man, they were actuated by the fine feelings of ſenlimentel 


affettion. How much are divorces mukiplied ſince Sterne 
appeared ! 


Sterne himſelf, with all his pretenſions, is ſaid to have diſ- 


played in private life, a bad and a hard heart; and I ſhall not 


hhleſitate to pronounce him, though many admire him as the 
flirſt of philoſopers, the grand promoter of adultry, and eve- 
xy ſpecies of illicit commerce. 
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No. CXLVE. on THE WEIGHT AND EFTICACY wi! cu 


MOP.ALITY MAY DERIVE FROM THE INFLUENCE AND 
EXAMPLE OF THOSE WHO ARE CALLED THE. GREAT, 


" —___ 


TT is true, indeed, that the world abounds with mor] 
inſtruckion, and that there is ſcarcely any good thing fo 
ealily obtained as good advice; but it is no leſs true, that 


moral inqtruction and good advice are found to poſſeis a very 
ſmall degree of influence in the buſy. walks of active life, 


In the church, we hear the ſcriptures . read and fermons 
preached ; in the library, we fiudy and admire the mort. 


lity of the philoſophers ; but how few, in the actual pur. 


ſuits of ambition, of intereſt, of pleaſure, and even in 
the common occupations and intercourſe of ordinary life, 
ſuffer their conduct to be regulated by the precept of a 
Solomon, of a Socrates, or of Him w ho was 5 rene than 
cither ! | 
No ſentence is triter, than that example i 18 more powerful 
than precept : but when the example 1s ſet by the rich 
and the great, its influence on the herd of mankiud OG 
irrefiſtible. What can books effect? what avail the gent! 
admonitions of the retired moraliſt, againſt the e ee 


5 lords, dukes, and Eaſt India nabobs ? Can the ft ill fmall 


voice of conſcience be heard by thoſe who live in the noite 
and tumult of pleaſurable purſuits ; or can the mild doc- 
trines of the humble Jeſus be attended to, amid the agitati- 
ons of the gaming table, and the debaucheries of a brothel? 
A vicious nobleman, or profligate man of faſhion, contributes 
more to extirpate morality, and diminiſh the little portion 
of happineſs which 18 allowed to mankind, than all the ma. 
lignant writings of the ſceptics, from Mandeville and Bo- 
lingbroke, down to the feeble, yet conceited writer, who 
infinuates his corrupt and infidel opinions under the fair 
ſemblance of an elegant hiſtory. I cannot help obſerving, 
when I think of this laſt and recent attempt, that it reſem- 
bles that of the evil ſpirit, who when he beguiled the mother 


of mankind, and ruined all her progeny, ujed the {oft word 
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of an affected eloquence, The ſerpent was however curſed; 
but the wily hiſtorian is invited to a court, rewarded with 
places of honour and advantage, and tag erly enrolled in the 
lect {ative body of a mighty and a chriſtian uation, 

+ is certainly true, that whea a government beſtows pe- 
cullar honour on men who have wr itten A rainſt the religion 
of th ir country, a and who have impiouſly fou, lit againlt the 


king of kings, it muſt loſe the reſpect and attachment of all 


good men. The rel; gion of a country is unque eltionably 
worthy of more ſolteitude in its prefervation than the poli- 


tical conſtitut io: , however excellent and admirable. Ki! ugs, 


with all their minions, and prerogatives, lawgivers and laws, 
uns trifles compared to that ſyitem of religion, on which 


2011 


depends the temporal and eter aol welfare 755 every RE ide | 


e throughout the empire. What avalls it, that under a 
ſuccefaful adminitration the French Are. hs 4Ten, and the 


Americans ſeourged for the ſin of rebellion, if the ſame ad- 


minifiration ruins our beſt, our ſweeteſt hopes; thoſe which 
rely on the protection of a kind Provicence, and thoſe which 
cheer us in this vale of miſery by the bright 1 of a ſun 
which ſhall riſe to ſet no more? 

But fuppoſing the narrow minded miaiſters of a govern- 
ment fo involved in gaming, ſenſuality, and temporal con- 
ecrns, as to view all religion as impoſture, and all modes of 
faith as political contrivances ; yet ſurely they actinconiiſt- 


ently with the dictates feet Gn mean and low [ Ipecics of... 


wiſdom, when they extirpate, by their exainple, that religion 


which they allow to be politically uſeful. What muit the 


common people think when profligate men are advanced to 
the head of a profeſſion? They cannot butbclieve, that thoſe 


who are reputed to be ſo much wiſer than themiclves, and 


who are evidently greater, in a worldly ſenſe of the epithet, 


mutt have choſen that ſyſtem of opinions, and that plan of 


conduct, which are moſt likely to be juſt and rational, ſafe 
and leafant; If my lord, or his grace.” ſays the mecha- 
nic, Caf whoſe wiidom liſtening ſenates ſtand in awe, is a 
* debauchee and an infidel, I muſt conclude that my pariſh 

* preacher, an obſcure and homely man, is a hypocrite, re- 
« bgion a farce, morality a uſeleſs reftraiat on the liberty of 


e nature, Welcome, then, univerſal libertiniſm! and let 
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cus haſtento the houſe of the rere let us drink the cet 
& cup of intoꝶication; let us £ 
„ yulpar induſtry, and, like men of ſpirit, feek Our Lortunes 
« with a piſtol on the highway.” 

We will {uppoie the caſe of a great officer of fate; bit 
of an abandoned character, reſiding at a great hoaſe in 
a populous ſtreet of the metropolis. His conſpicuous 
ſtat ion draws the eyes of all the neighbours on every part of 
his private as well as his public conduct. His nci, 005 Urs, 
we will proceed to ſuppoſe are honeſt men, bred, in what he 


calls the prejudices, but which they really believed the vir. 


tues, of their forefathers. 
are conſtant churchmen. 
mical. 
in the payment of their debts. But the great man produ- 
ces in them a total metamorphoſis. He lives in a {tate cf 
faſhionable ſeparation from his wife, whom he treated cru- 
elly and wickedly. He keeps a miſtreſs. His houſe is a 
conſtant ſcene of interaperate feſtivity. His Sundays are, 
in a peculiar manner, devoted to jollity, gaming, and de- 
bauchery. 
to church ; and as to paying debts, it is quite unfaſnionable, 
and he has genteeler methods of expending his money than 
on the low tradeſmen who ſupply him with nothing elie but 
neceſſaries. Who, that has any pretenſions to faſhion, 
could bear to negle& a horſe-race and the gaming table, 
merely to ſatisfy the greaty inhabitants of Clare-market ? 
Such is ſometimes the example of the great neighbour. 
Now I aſk, whether the reſkraints of a common educati- 
on or of common principles, whether the maxims of books 
or the admonitions of preachers, can counterbalance the 


They are faithful huſbands, t they 


They are temperate and œcono- 


weight of ſuch an example, rendered brilliant by riches and 


grandeur, and {till farther recommeneded by the patronage 
of a king, and the authority of office? Vice and miſery are 
communicated from him, firſt to his neighbourhood, and 
then to the public at large, like infectious and fatal ones 
from the foul contagion of a putrid carcaſe. 

But if a king, a court, a miniſtry, a parliament, were to 
honour and reward thoſe only, or chiefly, whoſe characters 
were unimpeached, and to brand with infamy, or at bleak £9 


corn the ereeping monners oo 


They are induſtrious in their occupat: ons, and juſt 


He would as ſoon think of going to heaven as 
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neglect, the abandoned libertine and the audacious blaſphe- 
mer, however celebrated for eloquence and abilities, then 
would the empire be fixed on a bats of adamant; then 
would faction and rebellion be no more; and the rulers of 
this world would deſerve to be honoured with a title to 
which they have uſually but little claim, that of the re- 


preſentatives of the Beneficent and Almighty Lord of all 


Creation. 
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No. CXLVII. ox THE. PROFTLIC Ae AND CONSE=: 


QUENT MISERY OF THE LOWER CLASS ES, AND ON THE 
MEANS OF PREVENTION, _ | 


wa —_— 
55 . N 2 ” * 


Contemplative and benevolent man can ſcarcely look 
1. down for a moment on the lower walks of lite with- 
out feeling his compaflion powerfully excited. On what- 


ever ſide he turns, he beholds human nature fadly degrad- 
ed, and finking into the moſt deplorable wretchedneſs, in 
proportion as it recedes from its natural and its attainab e 
perfection. Ye philofophers, who exert your ingenuity to 
explode, as unneceſſary, the little virtue and religion that 
remain among us leave, your cloſets awhile, and ſurvey man- 
kind as they are found in the purlieus of a great metropolis, 
in the haunts of old Drury, of St. Giles's, of Duke's Place, 


cf Hockley in the Hole, of the brothel, of the prifon- 


houſe; and then ſay, whether your hearts do not ſmite you 
on the recollection, that you have exerciſed thoſe talents 
which God Almighty gave you for benignant purpoſes, in 
breaking down the fences of morality ! Let him who cool- 


ly controverts the diſtinction between moral good and evil, 


and who, inſtigated by vice and vaaity boldly fights againſt 
the religion of Jeſus, and the comfortable doctrines of grace 
and redemption, repair to the cells of the convict, to the 
condemned hole, and ſpend the midnight hour with the mur- 
derer who is doomed to fall a victim on the morrow to the 
Juſtice of his country. Ah! little think the conceited ſo- 
phiſts who fit calmly at their deſles, and teach men to laugh 


at all that is ſerious and ſacred, to what an abyſs of miſery 
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47. 
the actual practice of their ſpeculative opinions will reduce 
the poor loſt child of fallen Adam! If they thought 41 
this, and poſſeſſed hearts capable of feeling, they would 
ſhudder at the tendency of their writings, aud heacciorth 
employ their abilities in reſtoring human nature to happi 
neſs and dignity. 
___Pheevils ariſing from the poverty of the lower ranbs re 
trifling, when compared with thoſe occaſioned by their de. 
pravity. There is, indeed, no real and ſubflantial happi— 
| nets, of which poverty, when accompanied with health and 
innocence, is not capable; ; but wallowing in vice, involved 
in the per Plexit ies of fraud, haunted by the fears of dere. 
tion, and diſftreſſed and dor with the diſcaſes of in. 
temperance, it becomes ſuch a ſtate of retchedriefs is and 
wickedneſs as can only be exceeded in the regions of iufer- 
nal torture. And can the rulers of this world poſſels a 
plenitude of power without attempting to exert it in its 
fulleſt force in the prevention, or at lcait the mitigation, of 
extreme miſery among the loweſt, the moſt numerous, and 
perhaps the moſt uſeful members of the community ? I have 
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no eſteem for that ſpecies of politics which pretends to pur. 


ſue a national good independently of the happineis of indi- 
viduals; and J cannot help thinking a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment whieh derives any part of its wealth from the wretch- 
edneſs of the greater part of its ſubjects, not only defective 
but diabolical. To encourage intox. cation for the ſake cf 
increaiing a revenue, thongh it may be natural in a cont:- 
deracy of ſharpers, is an Jon ſo mean, ſo baſe, ſo crucl, tht 
the ſtateiman who entertains it, however loaded with cini 
honours, and renowned for his wiſdom, deſerves te be ſtig— 
matized with immortal infamy. That the vices and mile- 
es of the lower claſſes chiefly ariſe from the multiplicat ion 
of houſes of public entertainment, is a truth which none 
have ever controverted. And perhaps no effectual and per. 
manent remedy can be applied, without che interpoſition of 
the legiſlature in, leſſening the number of public hauſcs, and 
in exacting a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the characters of rhgle to 
whom licences are allowed. 


But in the preſent conftitution of affairs, it is greatly to 


be feared, that the defire of raifing a large , revenue will 
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uſually ſuperſede all moral conſiderations. What, indeed, 
is che moralift to the financier ? The greatneſs of empire, 


like that of private life, is for the molt part eſtimated by 


riches, excluſively of private virtue and of intellectual ex- 


cellence. If then we vainly appeal to the legiſlature, we 


muſt ſeek in other reſources for the alleviation of a diſeaſe 
«hich perhaps the legiſlature alone can radically cure. 

Nov it is certain, that much of the profligacy of the ple- 
beian order ariſes from extreme ignorance. All men pur- 
ſue with ardour the poſſeſſion of ſome good, real or imagi- 
nary. What is it which mult conſtitute this good, and ap- 
pear ſuperior to all other objects, in the mind of a wretch 
born in a cellar or a garret of Kent-ſtreet, or Broad St. 
(!:1cs's a'moſt ſtarved with cold and hunger during his 1n- 
Lucy. beaten, reviled, abuſed, neglected while a boy, and 
conducted to manhood amidſt the mott ſhocking exam- 
ples of cruelty and fraud, of drunkenneſs and debauche- 
ry? Is it probable that, for the moit part, he ſhould have 
an idea of any other good but the poſſeſhon of money, aud 
the indulgence of the groſſeſt ſenſuality ? Can he have any 
principles or habits of virtue to reſtrain him from ſecret 
fraud and open violence? His underſtanding is no leſs rude 
and uncultivated than that af the ſavage, and becomes at 
| lait incapable of admitting any inſtruction but in the low 
E ticks of a thief, and the artifices of a proſtitute. The 
world exiſts not to him, but as it appears amidft the vileſt, 


the moſt degenerate, and the moſt ignorant of the human 


race. He purſues a /ummum bonum, or a chief good, which 


appears to him to conſiſt in ſeizing the property of the in- 


cautious, and in uſing his gains as the inſtrument of indul- 
* gence in brutal excels. Poor unfortunate brother! fc a 
brother we muſt acknowledge thee, deformed as thou art 
with rags, and loathſome to the eye of delicacy—Hopleſs 
boy 1 if thou hadſt known purer pleaſures and better objects, 


thou wouldſt probably have fought them with the ſame 


eagerneſs which has brought thee to the gibbet. The digni- 


E ted ſtateſman, the vencrable biſhop, the authoritative judge 
who triesand who condemns thee to die, might probably 

| have done as thou haſt done, and ſuffered as thou ſuffereft, 
b had he been born as thou vaſt born, the child of miſery, the 
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outcaſt of ſociety ; een homeleſs, unbeloved, unre. 
garded, unknown, nil un knowing of the means and motiveg 
of an honeit induſtry. Thou falleſt a victim to the laws in. 


deed, and perhaps a juſt victim; but I will pity thee, my 
keart ſhall bleed for thee, and venture Kill to predict, that 


the ſweet mercy of Heaven will mitigate the 117 of hu- 


man juſtice. 

He who can enjoy the pleaſures of affluence without 
conſidering the miſery of the lower claſſes, and endeavour. 
ing, according to his influence and abilities, to alleviate the 
burthen, probably poſſeſſes a diſpofition which no riches 
can render happy. Chatity is characteriſtic of this coun- 
try, and is, indeed, the natural effect of Britiſh generoſity. 
Our clergy are conſtantly recommending it in the metro- 
polis; and the many palaces of the poor which lift up their 
_ roofs around it, are eminent and honourable teſtimonies, 
that their preaching is not in vain when they recommend 
munificence. There are, however, few charitable eſtabliſh- 


ments that ſo immediately tend to ſnatch the loweſt claſſes 


from wretchedneſs and ruin as that of the Marine Society; 

and if my praiſe could contribute to effect it, the fame of 
its inftitutors ſhould be immortal. 
lent hearts, and that God, in whoſe gracious purpoſes they 
co- operate, are able to beſtow on them a reward infinitely 


ſuperior to all human glory. 


They who inform the underſtandings of the poor, in 


ſuch a manner and degree as to amend their morals, contri- 
bute more to their happineſs than the moſt munificent a- 
mong their pecuniary benefators. In a great and com- 
mercial nation honeſt induftry will ſeldom be deſtitute of 
employment and reward. And here I ca:nct help remark- 
ing the ſingular utility and importance of the clergy: The 
church doors are open to all; and valuable inſtruction in 
every duty of human life is afforded gratuitouſſy. Our Sa- 
vigur, who knew and felt for the wretchedneſs of the lower 
claſſes, ſeems to have deſigned the goſpel, in a peculiar 
manner, for the poor; and the poor of this country have 
the goſpel preached to them, if they are willing to liſten to 
it, in every part of the kingdom. But it is a melancholy 
truth, that the poor in general, but eſpecially thoſe of the 
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? Tora neglect to avail themſelves of this ſingular and 
unſpeakable advantage. Thoſe among them who give any 
attention to religion, are often led to a ſtate approaching to 
lunacy, - by illiterate and fanatical pretenders to heavenly 
illumination. 

L venture to Mio TROY that more weight and authori- 
ty ſhould be given to the regular clergy, whether diſſenters 


or on the eſtabliſhment. I mean not to erect a ſpiritual 


tyranny, for I abhor all tyranny ; but I wiſh that ſome 


mode ſhould be deviſed for rendering the regular clergy 


more reſpectable than they now are in the eyes of the vul- 


And I ſhould i imagine the moſt effectual method of 


e iſaing this purpoſe is to reward thoſe who are emi- 


rently diſtinguiſhed for piety and for their parochial labours, | 
with thoſe preferments, and with thoſe honours, which, in 


the eye of reaſon and of God, are juftly their due. In the 


| preſent ſtate of things, the worthy curate, who ſpends all 


his days in preaching, praying, and in viſiting the ſick, 
fall earn leſs, and be leſs reſpected, than a ſmith and a car- 


nenter ; and at his death leave his widow and his children 


do the cold protection of charity. But a young rake, who 


happens to he couſin to a lord or a biſhop, or to be connect- 


ed with thoſe who have influence at an election, ſhall get 
himſelf backed over or japanred, as he vulgarly phraſes it, 
at an ordination, and thenceforward be preferred to plura- 


tities, and ſhine, as a ſenſible author obſerves, i in all public 


places but his own pulpits. 


But, after all that the c' ergy can 1 do, even when abuſes | 


are removed, it 1s to be feared that the lower claſſes will be 


led by the examples of the higher. But oh! ye who call 
yourſelves the great, condeſcend once in your lives to viſit 


a gaol, and to ſurvey the manſions of woe and wickedneſs 


in the out- lkirts of the town ! I apply not to your purſes z 
you are liberal in ſubſcribing to all kinds of charitable in- 


{titutions. Ye do well, But give me leave to tell you, 


that the ſetting of a good example to the lower claſſes, con- 


lidered merely as an act of charity, will do more good, and 
prevent more miſery, than if ye cut down your laſt oak, or 


give all ye win at the gaming-table, to found an hoſpital 


or eſtabliſh a diſpenſary. 
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No. cxLVIII. on sour PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE; 
PHETORIC, WITH MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON 115 
STYLE, GANIUS, AND WORKS. | 
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RISTOTLE eſtabliſhed an intellectual empire, wor 
glorious and univerſal than the conqueſts of 

| 2 0 But he is a remarkable inſtance of the Caprice 5 
human judgment and the revolutions of taſte. After having 
been idolized with a veneration almoſt blaſphemous, hie ' 
now moſt undeſervedly neglected. And yet his works, tho. 


unentertaining and obſcure to the reader who peruſes them 


with, the fame attention which he gives to a novel and 


| newſpaper, abound with matter which cannot fail to enrick 


the mind, and to delight a philoſophical taſte by its beaut:- 
ful truth and acc uracp. In his three books on the rheto. 
rica Wart, are many pat! aces, which deſcribe human not; 
in the mot curious manner, and with the greateſt tid 5 
of delineation, He characterizes the manners of dit, 
ages, no leſs ſcientifically than a Hunter would feſcr 
_ anatomical ſubject, or a Linnæus a plant. Th C in e Nice 
tures of the manners of yo! ung: aud old men in thi e ond 


book, are ſuch as Horace has imitated, but not eqralled 3 


ſuch as might have richly fertilized the imagination of 4 
Shakeſpeare. The celebrated ſpeech of Jaques, is not cone 
to the accurate and complete defcrintic ns of the monro!; 
of different ages in the life of mar by the 1 neglected 21 

| totle, 

The cloſe, yet compre chenfive lan agnage of Ariftotic, wiil 
ſcarcely admit of a literal tranſlation. I ſhall not then at- 
tempt to deliver his ſentiments in Engliſh, tnce I {ould 


not ſatisfy myſelf; but 1 III refer the young ſtudent to 


the ad mii. ble original, where, in ihe fourteenth, and a foe 
* ÞIequient chapters of the f-:und book, he will be able to 
actlluhe a 1 3 curate knowledge of human nature. 

have fe En d thefe paſſages as a ſpecimen of Arifotle, 
ANTtentEon to cbviate the bre po! 'Mons of thoſe w 

e that every part Ot nis aks is abſtruſe and Sed 
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of comprehenſion. A good tranſlation would be the belt 
commentary that could be given of them : but he who 
was the belt qualified to perform it in perfection is now no 
more. It is, indeed, much to be lamented, that the great 


philofopher of Saliſbury did not condeſcend to enrich his 


country with a tranſlation of the beſt among the works of 


bis admired Stagyrite, Mr. Harris's ſtyle is, indeed, for 


the molt part, the ſtyle of Plato; but we may conclude 
from the many paſſages from Ariſtotle, which he has mo 
accurately tranſlated in his notes, that he would have ren- 
dered whole treatiſes in Engliſh to the greateſt advantage, 
He has, however, cauſed the want of a tranſlation of Arit- 
totle to be lets felt, by ſupplying ſuch originals bimſeli as 


certainly vie with his Grecian maſter. 
I cannot help remarking, that though this is an age in | 


which many ingenious authors delight in metaphy tical re- 
ſearches, yet few attend to the wiitings of Ariſtotle. In- 
deed, many of the modern philoſophers, who have done all 
they can to obſcure the light of nacure, common ſenſe, and 


revelation, by the clouds of meta iphyſics, have not been 


ſufictently acquainted with Greek, or with ancient learn- 


7, to: be able to improve e es by the fine philoſo- 
phy of the pol: hed ages of Greece and Rome. Like ſpi- 
ders in a dark aud dirty corner, "they have. drawn flimſy 
cobwebs from themiclves, with which they crauclly endea- 
vour to eniaare the giddy and unwary. 

It is indeed my misfortune, if it be a misfortune „to hes 


no great idea of the utility of metaphyſfical diſquifition; 
And though Ariſtotle's logie and metaphyſics principally 


contrib: ated, i in the middle 7 ages, to render him the idol of 
the world, I cannot help conſidering them as the leaſt uie- 
ful parts ts of his various lucubrations. They are indeed va- 
luable curioſities, and illuſtrious monuments of human in- 
genuity; but at the ſame time, when compared to h's rhe- 
torical, ethical, and political books, they are as the huk 
and the ſhell to the puip and the kernel, It was theſe, 
however, together with his erroneous phyſies, which indu- 
ced the bigoted theologiſts to number Ariſtotle among the 


faints in the calendar, and to publiſh a hiſtory of his life 


and death; which concluded with aflerting, that Aritotic 
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wat the forerunner of Chriſt in philoſophy, as John the Bap. 
tiſt bad been in grace. Images of him and of the founder 


of chriſtianity were beheld at one time with equal venera-. 


tion. It is ſaid, that ſome ſects taught their diſciples the 
: categories rallied of the catechiſm, and read 1 in the church 
a ſection of the ethics inſtead of a chapter in the Goſpel, 

If the exclamation which he is related to have made at 
his death be true, he appears to have l very rational 
ideas on the ſubject of religion. 

A chriſtian might have ſaid, as it is reported be ſaid, juſt 
before his diſſolution, 4 In fin and ſhame was I bers, i in 
* ſorrow have I lived, in trouble I depart ; O ! thou Cauſe 
of cauſes, have mercy upon me!“ —1 found this anec- 
dote of Ariftotle in the Centuries of Camerarius, but I am 
not certain of its authenticity. 

The ſtyle of Ariſtotle has been cenſured as harſh and 
inelegant; but it muſt be remembered, that few works, of 
which ſo much remains, are ſuppoſed to have ſuffered more 
from the careleſſneſs or preſumption of tranſcribers, and 
the injuries of long duration, than the works of the great 
| legiſlator of taſte and philoſophy. We may fairly attr- 

dute any chaſms and roughneſſes in the ſtyle to ſome rude 
hand, or to accident. Strabo indeed relates, that the works 
of Ariſtotle were greatly injured by damps, as they were 
buried in the earth a long time after the death of their wri- 
ter, When they were brought to Rome, and tranſcribed, 
they were again injured by the hand of ignorance. It is 
not credible that fo accurate a writer ſhould have neglected 
_ thoſe graces of ſtyle which the nature of his ſubjects ad. 
mitted. The ftyle of his beſt works is truly pure and Attic; 
and Quintilian, whoſe judgment ought to decide, exprel- 
ſes a doubt whether he ſhould pronounce him more 1lluf- 
trious for his knowledge, his copiouſneſs, his acumen, hay 
8 or che W of his ſtyle. 
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No. CXLIX. o THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS OF AN 
OPEN BEHAVIOUR AND AN INGENUOUS DISPOSITION. 
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A Great part of mankind, if they cannot furniſh them- 

\ ſelves with the courage and generoſity of the lion, 
think themſelves equally happy, and much wiſer, with the 
pitiful cunning of the fox, Every word they ſpeak, how- 
ever trivial the ſubject, is weighed before it is uttered. A 
diſguſtful filence is obſerved till ſomebody of authority has 
advanced an opinion, and then, with a civil leer, a doubtfui 


and heſitating aſſent is given, ſuch as may not preclude the 


opportunity of a ſubſequent retraction. If the converſa- 
tion turn only on the common topics of the weather, the 
news, the play, the opera, they are no leſs reſerved in utterin 


their opinion, than if their lives and fortunes depended on 


the ſentiment they ſhould at laſt venture to advance, with 
oracular dignity, Whatever may be their real idea on the 
ſubject, as truth is a trifle compared to the object of plea- 


| ling thoſe with whom they converſe, they generally con - 
. trive gently to agree with you; unleſs it ſhould appear to 
them, on mature conſideration, that their opinion (if con- 
tingencies to the number of at leaſt ten thouſand ſhould 


take place) may, at the diſtance of half a century, involve 
them in ſome ſmall danger of giving a little offence, or of 


incurring a ſmall embarraſſment. They wear a conſtant 


imile on their countenance, and are all goodneſs and bene- 
volence, if you will believe their profeſſions: but beware; 
for their hearts are as dark as the abyſſes which couſtitute 
the abodes of the evil ſpirit. A man of this character niger 
eft, as Horace ſays, and thou, who juſtly claimeſt the title 


of an honeſt Engliſhman, be upon thy guard when thine ill 


fortune introduces thee into his company. | os 

"Theſe crafty animals are even more reſerved, cautious, 
timid, and ſerpentine, in action than in converſation. They 
lay the deepeſt ſchemes, and no conclave of cardinals, po 
eee of conſpirators, no confederacy of thieves, ever 


9 deliberated with more impenetrable ſecrecy. Connections 
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are ſought with the moſt painful ſolicitade, No arts and 
no aſſiduities are neglected to obtain the favour of the great. 
Their hearts pant wv ith the utmoſt anxiety to be introduced 
to a family of diſtinction and opulence, not only beca:fe 
the connection gratifies their pride, but alſo becauſe, ! in the 
wonderful complications and viciſſitudes of human affairs, it 
may one day promote their intereſt. Alas! before th: 
day arrives, their perpetual uneaſineſs has often put a a pert 

od to their ambition, by terminating their exiſtence. But xt 
even if they gain their ends, after a youth and a manhood 
conſumed in conſtant care and ſervitude, yet the pleatury 


is not adequate to the pain, nor the advantage to the labour, 
Every one is ready to complain of the ſhortneſs of life; to 


ſpend, therefore, the greateſt part of it in perpetual fear, 


caution, ſuſpence, and ſolicitude, merely to accompl: ſh an 
object of worldly ambition or avarice; what is it but the 
proverbial folly of him who loſes a pound to ſave a penny? 
Give me, O ye powers! an ingenuous man would exclaim, 


give me health and liberty, with a competence, and I will 
compaſſionate the man of a timid and ſervile ſoul, who has 
at laſt crept on hands and knees, through thick and thin, 


into a tall, and ſeated his limbs, after they have been pal- 


fed with care, on the bench of judges or of biſhops. 
Indeed, the perpetual agitation of ſpirits, the torment- 
ing fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternately diſorder 


the boſom of the ſubtle and ſuſpicious. worldling, are more 


than a counterbalance to all the rickes and titular honour 
which ſucceſsful cunning can obtain. What avail croziers 


coronets, fortunes, manſion-houſes, parks, and eqQuIPages, 


when the poor poſſeſſor of them has worn out his ſenſibili- 


ty, ruined his nerves, loſt his eyes, and perhaps ſtained his 
| bonour, and wounded his conſcience in the toilſome drudg- 
ery of the moſt abje ſervitude, from his youth up even to 
the hoary age of fecbleneſs and decrepitude? When a man 

has a numerous offspring, it may, indeed, be generous to 
 Taerifice his own eaſe and happineſs to their adyancement. 


He may feel a.virtuous pleaſure in his conduct, which may 
{ooth him under every circumſtance of diſagreeable toil or 
painful ſubmiſſion. But it is obvious to obſerve, that the 
moſt artful of men, and the greateſt flaves to intereſt aud 


* 
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ambition, are frequently unmarried men; and that they 


were unmarried, becauſe their caution and timidity would 


never permit them to take a ſtep which could never be re- 


voked ; themſelves, however unamiable, have been the ouly 
objects of their love; and the reſt of mankind have been 


made uſe of merely as the inſtruments of their mean purpo- 


ſes and lelfiſh Sratifcations. But the reſt of mankind need 
not envy them, for they inflict on themſelves the Sp ocrmaryt 
they deſerve. T! hey are always craving and never ſatis3e 
they ſuffer a torment which is juſtly repreſented as infer; al; 
that of being perpetually reaching after bleſſings which they 
can never gr aſp, of being prohibited to taſte the fr uit, whoſe 
colour appears fo charming to the eye, and Whoſe dur 


fo delicious to the 1 imagination. . 


How lovely and how happy, on the biber Tay an open = 
and ingemous behaviour! An Hhonell, aniuſaicious heart 
diffuſes a ferenity over life like that of a fine day, when no 


cloud conceals the blue ther, nor a blaſt ruffles the ſtillneſs 
of the air ;—but « crafty and deſigning boſom is all tumult 
and darkneſs, and may be ſaid to reſemble a miſty and diſ- 


ordered atmoſphere in the comfortleſs climate of the poor 


Highlander. The one raiſes a man almoſt to the rank of 


an angel of light; the other ſinks him to a level with the 


Powe rsof ee e The one conſtitutes a terreſtrial heaven 
in the breaſt, the other deforms and debales 1 it till it becomes 
another hell, 

An open and ingenuous diſpoſition is not only beautiful 


and mal} dies private happineſs, but productive of 


many virtues efential to the welfare of ſociety. What is fo- 
ele by: without confidence? But ifthe ſelfiſh and mean ſyſtem 
winch is eſtabliſhed and recommended among many whoſe 

advice and example have weight, {hould univerſally prevail, 


in whom, and in what ſhall we be able to confide ?—lIt is 
ah ſhocking to a liberal mind to obſerve what a multi- 


de of papers, parchments, oaths, and folemn engagements 


is . even in a trivial negociation. On che contra- 


ry, how comfortable and how honourable to human nature, 
if promiſes were bonds, and aſſertions affidavits. What 
pleaſure and what improvement would be derived from con- 
Verlation, if every one would dare to ſpeak. his real ſenti- 
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are ſought with the moſt painful ſolicitade, No arts and 


no aſſiduities are neglected to obtain the favour of the great. 
Their hearts pant with the utmoſt aaziety to be introduced 


to a family of diſtinction and opulence, not only becauſe 
the connection pratifies their pride, but alſo becaule, i in the 


wonderful complications and viciſſitudes of human affairs, 5 | 


may one day promote their intereſt, Alas! before th 
day arrives, their perpetual uneaſineſs has often put a pert. 
od to their ambition, by terminating their exiſtence. Bu: 
even if they gain their ends, after a youth and a manhood 
conſumed in conſtant care and fervitude, yet the pleature 


is not adequate to the pain, nor the advantage to the labour, 
Every one 1s ready to complain of the ſhortneſs of life; to 


ſpend, therefore, the greateſt part of it in perpetual fear, 
_ caution, ſuſpence, and ſolicitude, merely to accompliſh an 
object of worldly ambition or avarice; what is it but the 


proverbial folly of him who loſes a pound to ſave a penny ? 


| Give me, O ye powers! an ingenuous man would exclaim, 
give me health and liberty, with a competence, and I will 
compaſſionate the man of a timid and ſervile ſoul, who has 
at laſt crept on hands and knees, through thick and thin, 
into a ſtall, and ſeated his limbs, after they have been pal- 
Hes with care, on the bench of judges or of biſhops. 
Indeed, the perpetual agitation of ſpirits, the torment- 
ing fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternately. diforder 
the boſom of the ſubtle and ſuſpicious. worldling, are more 


than a counterbalance to all the riches and titular honours 


which ſucceſsful cunning can obtain. What avail croziers, 
coronets, fortunes, manſion-houſes, parks, and equipages, 
when the poor poſſeſſor of them has worn out his ſenſibil:- 

ty, ruined his nerves, loſt bis eyes, and perhaps ſtained his 
bonour, and wounded his conſcience i in the toilſome drudg- 
ery of the moſt abject ſervitude, from his Four up even to 
the hoary age of feebleneſs and decrepitude When a man 
has a numerous offspring, it may, indeed, be generous to 


Tacritice his own eaſe and happineſs to their adyancement. 


He may feel a.virtuous pleaſure in his conduct, which may 
{ooth him under every circumſtance of diſagreeable toil or 
painful ſubmiſſion. But it is obvious to obſerve, that the 
moſt artful of men, and the greateſt ſlaves to intereſt aud 


| 
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aribition, are frequently unmarried men; and that they 
were unmarried, becauſe tlieir caution and timidity would 
never permit thei to take a ſtep which could never be re- 


voked :; themſelves, however unamiable, have been the ouly 


objects of their love; and the reſt of mankind have bee 


made uſe of merely as the inſtruments of their mean purpo- 


fes and ſelfiſh gratifications. But the reſt of mankind need 
not envy them, for they inflict on themſelves the Lag nora 
they deſerve. Tt hey are always craving and never ſatisfe 
ey ſuffer a torment which is juſtly repreſented as inte ernal; 


hat of being perpetually reaching after bleſſings which they | 


can never gr alp, of being prohibited to taſte the fr ult, whoſe 
colour appears fo charming to the eye, and hoſe flavour 
ſo delicious to the imagination. * 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an : open 


3 ingemous behaviour! An honeſt, unſuſpicious heart 
diffuſes a (erentky over life like that of a fine day, when no 


cloud conceals the blue ther, nor a blaſt ruffles the ſtillneſs 
ot the air but a crafty and deſigning boſom is all tumult 
and darkneſs, and may be {aid to reſemble a miſty and diſ- 


ordered atmoſphere in the comfortleſs climate of the poor 


Iighlander. The one raiſes a man almoſt to the rank of 
an angel of light; the other ſinks him to a level with the 
powersof darkneſs. The one conſtitutes a terreſtrial heaven 
in the break, the other deforms and debales 1 it til} it becomes 
another hell. 


An open and ingenuous diſpoſition i is not only beautiful 


and moſt conducive to private happineſs, but productive of 


many virtues eſſential to the welfare of ſociety. What is f0- 
clety without confidence? But ifthe ſelfiſh and mean ſyſtem 
winch is eſtabliſhed and recommended among many whoſe 
advice and example have weight, {hould univerſally prevail, 
in whom, and in what ſhall we be able to confide ?—lt is 
Already ſhocking to a liberal mind to obſerve what a multi- 
tude of papers, parchments, oaths, and folemn engagements 
is required, even in a trivial negociation. On the contra- 
ry, how comfortable and how honourable to human nature, 
if promiſes were bonds, and aſſertions affidavits. What 
_ pleaſure and what improvement would be derived from con- 
Vernon, if every one would dare to ſpeak his real ſenti- 
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ments, with modeſty and decorum indeed, but without any 
unmanly fear of offending, or ſervile deſire to pleaſe for 
the ſake of intereſt? To pleaſe by honeſt means, and from 
the pure motives of friendſhip and philanthropy, is a duty; 
but they who ſtudy the art of pleaſing merely for their own 
fakes, are, of all characters, thoſe which ought leaſt to pleaſe, 
and which appear, when the maſque is removed, the mo? 
diſguſtful. Truth, and fimplicity of manners, are not only 
eſſential to virtue and happineſs, but as objects of taſte, truly 
beautiful. Good minds will always be pleaſed with them, 

and bad minds we need not wiſh to pleaſe. 
Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in themſelves, 
and incompatible with real happineſs and dignity, I cannot 
help thinking, that thoſe inſtructors of the riſing generation, 
who have inſiſted on ſimulation and diſſimulation, on the 
penfieri ffretti, on the thouſand tricks of worldly wiſdom, 
are no leſs miſtaken in their ideas, than mean, contracted, 
and illiberal Liſten not ye generous young men, whoſe 
hearts are yet untainted, liſten not to the deluſive advice of 
men ſo deluded or fo baſe, Have courage enough to aro- 
the ſentiments of your ſouls, and let your countenance and 
your tongue be the heralds of your hearts. Pleaſe, con- 


ſiſtently with truth and honour, or be contented not to 
pleaſe. Let juſtice and benevolence fill your boſom, and 


they will ſhine ſpontaneouſly, like the real gem without the 
aid of a foil, and with the moſt durable and capt:vatiug bril- 
liancy. DT, 3 
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-FYOMPLAINTS and murmurs are often loudeſt and 
wmoſt frequent among thoſe who poſſeſs all the exter- 
nal means of temporal enjoyment. Something is ſtill want 
ing, however high and opulent their condition, fully to 
complete their ſatisfaction. Suppoſe an indulgent Provi- 


dence to accomplith every deſire; are they now at laſt con- 


tented ? Alas 1 no; their uneaſineſs ſeems for ever to in- 
ereaſe, in proportion as their real neceſſities are diminiſhed, 
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It is in vain then to endeavour to make them happy by ad- 
ding to their ſtore, or aggrandizing their honours. Their 
appetite is no leſs inſatiable than their taſte faſtidious. 

But there yet may remain a remedy. Let thoſe, who 
are miſerable among riches and grandeur, leave, for a mo- 
ment, their elevated rank, and deſcend from their palaces to 
the humble habitations of real and unaffeQed woe. If their 
hearts are not deſtitute of feeling, they will return from the 


fad ſcenes to their cloſets, and on their knees pour fourth 


the ejaculations of gratitude to that univerſal Parent, who 
has given them abundance, and exempted them from the 
thouſand ills under the preſſure of which the greater part 
of his children drag the load of life. Inftead of ſpending 
their hours in brooding over their own imaginary evils, they 
will devote them to the alleviation of real miſery among the 


; _ deſtitute ſons of Indigence, in the neglected walks of vulgar 


life. 


ſurrounded with every means of accommodation and luxury, 
complains in a moment of ennui, that ſurely no moral is ſo 


wretched as herſelf, Her ſufferings are too great for her 


acute ſenſibility. She expects pity from all her acquaint- 
ance and pleaſes herſelf with the idea that ſhe is an example 
of ſingular misfortune and remarkable patience. Phyſicians 


attend, and with affected ſolicitude feel the healthy pulſe, 
which, however, they dare not pronounce healthy, leſt they 


ſhould give offence by attemptiag to ſpoil the refined luxury 
of fancied woe. To be ſuppoſed always ill, and conſequent- 


ly to be always exciting the tender attention and enquiries 


of all around, is a ſtate ſo charming in the ideas of the weak, 
luxurious, and indolent minds of ſome faſhionableladies, that 
many ſpend their lives in a perpetual ſtate of imaginary con- 
valeſcence. There is ſomething ſo indelicate in being hale, 
hearty, and ſtout, like a roſy milk-maid, that a very fine and 
very high-bred lady is almoſt ready to faint at the idea. 


From exceſſive indulgence, ſhe becomes at laſt in reality, 
what ſhe at firſt only fancied herfelf, a perpetual invalid. By 


à juſt retribution, ſke is really puniſhed” with that wretched- 
neſs of which ſhe ungratefully and unreaſonably complained 
6 the midſt of health, eaſe, aud opulence. JED 


That one half of the world knows not how the other 
half lives, is a common and juſt obſervation. A. fine lady, 
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One might aſk all the ſiſterhood and fraternity of rich 

and hea thy murmurers, Have you compared your ſituation 

and circumſtances with that of thoſe of your telow-ereaturcs 

cho are condemned to labour in the gold mines of Peru! 
Have you compared your ſituation with that of thoſe of yet 

' own country, who have hardly ever ſeen the fun, but bo 


confined in tin mines, lead mines, ſtone quarries, and coal 


pits ? Before you call yourſelf wretched, take a ſurvey of 
the goals, i in which unfortunate and honeſt debtors are doom. 
ed to pine for life; walk through the wards of an boſpit:]; 
think of the hardſhips of a common ſoldier or ſailor; think of 
the galley ſlave, the day labourer ; nay, the common ſervant 
in your own houſe ; think of your poor neighbour at the 


next door; and if a were not danger of its being called 


unpolite and methodiſtical, I would add, think of Him 
who, for your ſake, [weated, as It were, drops of blood on 


| _ Calvary, | 
1t is, indeed, a Jaty to e the evils of thoſe who 


are placed beneath us ; for the chief purpoſe of chriſtianity 
is, to alleviate the r of that part of mankind, whom, 
indeed, the world deſpiſes; but whom, He Who made 


chem, pitics, Eke as a father pitieth his. own children, 
Their miſcries are not fanciful, their complaints are not 


exaggerated. The clergy, when they are called upon to 
'vilit the ſick, or to 
ſpectators of ſuch ſcenes as would cure the diſcontented cf 

every malady. 'Vhe following repreſentation is but too real, 
and may be paralleled in me of i its circumſtances in ahnoſt 
every pariſh throughout the kingdom. 

"The miniſter of a country village was called upon to bap- 
tize an infant juſt born. The cottage was fituated on a 
lonely common, and as 3 was in the midit of the winter, 
and the floods were out, it was abſolutely neceſſary to wade 


in water through the bo: wer room to a ladder, which ſerved 


inſtead of flairs. The chamber (and it was the only one) 
was fo low, that you could not ſtand upright in it; tacre 
was one window which admitted air as freely as light, for 
the rags which had been ſtuffed into the broken panes 
were now taken out to contribute to the covering of the 
infant. In a dark corner of the room ſtood à ſmall bedſtead 
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without furniture, and on it lay the dead mother, who had 
jult expired in labour for want of aſſiſtance. The father 


was fitting on a little ftool by the fire-place, though there 


was no fire, and endeavouring to keep the infant warm in 
his boſom. Five of the ſeven children, half naked, were 
aſking their father for a piece of bread, while a fine boy, 

of about three years old, was ſtanding by his mother at the 
bed-fide, and cry ing as he was wont to do, “ Take me, take 
« me, mammy !. Mammy is aſleep”? ſaid one of his ſi- 
ters, with two tears ſtanding on her checks; «© mammy is 
« aſleep, Johnny, po play with the baby on daddy's Knee.“ 

The father took him up on his knee, and his grief, which 
had hitherto kept him dumb, and in a ſtate of temporary 
inſenſibility, burſt out in a torrent of tears, and relieved his 
heart, which ſeemed ready to break. Don't cry, pray 
„ dont cry,” ſaid the eldeſt Ber; the nurſe is con ing 
up ſtairs with a two- penny loaf in her hand, and mammy 
« will wake preſently, and I will carry her the largeſt 
„piece.“ Upon hie, an old woman, c rooked With age, 2 ard 
oathed in tattors came hobbling on her little ſtiek into 


uid 8053 and 1 aforme d the Poor man that 
2 55 s, to whom ſhe had gone, would ſend ſome relief, as 


5 


oon as they had difpatche Fit a naughty baggage to her own | 


2 


parich, who had delivered herſelf of twins in the equi: 'E'S 
novel. Relief indeed was "XY and a little contribution at- 

- * Fg 
terwards raiſed ky the interpoſition of the minzſter. If he 
i 


3 not ſeen the cafe, it would have paſſed en as a common 


alfair, and a thing of courſe. 

| -"Mfinifiers and medical practitioners are often witneTes to 
ſcenes even more wrete ed than this; where, to poverty, 

cold, nakedneſs, and Zeuch; are added the languors of linger- 
ing and loathſome diſeaſes, and the torments of excruciating 
pain A fee eling heart, among the rich and the great, who 


Are a at the ſame time quer. .lous without cauſe, wonld learn a 


| eon in many a garret of Broad St. Giles' $ Or Shoredi itch, 


more efficacious th Au all the lectures of the moral or divine 


philoſopher. 
j cannot help mentioning and applauding a mode of cha- 
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rity of late much encouraged in this metropolis, which is 
indeed diſtinguiſhed above all others for the wiſdom and 
variety of 1 its eleemoſynary inſtitutions. Diſpenſaries are 
eſtabliſhed for the poor and patients viſited at their own 
habitations by phyticians of allowed kill and diſtinguiſh, 
ed character. I will only take the liberty to expreſs a wiſh, 
that ſome regulations may be made to prevent this noble 


deſign from being e like many gehen, to purpoſes 
of private intereſt. 


CE 


— Ion 


No. CLI. on THE UTILITY OF RELIGIOUS CEREMG- 
keis, AND or ADMITTING MUSIC AND EXTERNAL 
MAGNIFICENCE IN PLACES OF DEVOTION. 


F all men were enlightened by education ang philoſo- 
phy, and at all hours actuated by the principles of rea- 
Dow. it would be unneceſſary to have recourſe to external 
objects in producing devout and virtuous affections. Bu: 
as there muſt always be a great majority, who, from the 
want of opportunities or capacities for improvement, are 
weak and ignorant; and as even among the wiſe and learu- 
ed there are none who are conftantly exempted from thy 
common infirmities of human nature, it becomes expedicut 
to deviſe modes of operating on the ſoul through the me- 
dum of the ſenſes, It was for this reaſon, that in all great 
communities the officers and offices of religion have been 
ſurrounded with whatever is calculated to rouſe the atten- 
tion, to intereſt the heart, to ſtrike the eye, and to elevate 
the imagination. 


I cannot help thinking, therefore, that thoſe Wel mean · 


ing reformers, who wiſh to diveſt religion of external ſpleu 


dour are unacquainted with the nature of man, or infiuen- 


ced by narrow motives. "They mean, perhaps to ſpiritua- 
lize every thing, and the purpoſe is laudable ; but they 
know not, or*they conſider not, that ordinary ſpirits, ſuch 
as are thoſe of the vicious and vulgar, are moſt eafily and 
effectually touched by the in ſtrumentality of exterior and 
material objects. He who wiſhes to penetrate to the recel- 
ſes of the vulgar ſoul, will ſucceed better by the co-operati- 
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on of the eyes and the ears, than merely by addreſſing the 


rational faculty. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of ſounds 04 
lights, unaſſiſted by reaſon, if we contemplate their effect in 
war, The drum, the fife, the habiliments of a ſoldier, the 


. flag, and all the pomp and parade of military tranſactions, 
contribute, perhaps, more than any ſenſe of duty, or any na- 


tive or acquired ſentiments of bravery, to lead on the em- 


battled phalanx even to the cannon's mouth. It is ſome- 
thing operating in the mind in a ſimilar manner, which moſt 


eaſily bows the ſtubborn knee of the hardened offender, and 
ſubdues to ſoftneſs the fteely heart on which no force of ar- 
gument could of itſelf ſtamp an impreſſion, There are few 
who cannot here or ſee, but many who cannot underſtand, 
All can feel a poweful ſtroke on the fancy or paſſions, but 
few, in compariſon, are affected by a ſyllogiſm. 

Muſic therefore, poetry, painting, and architecture, may 
very reaſonably be aſſociated as auxiliaries of Reaſon, an em- 
preſs, whoſe ſubjects arc rebellious. And I cannot help think- 


ing, that they who repudiate all ornament, and all the modes 


af affecting the ſenſes of the vulgar in the offices of religion, 
as indecent, i impious, or improper, do not recollect the tem- 
ple of Solomon, but ſuffer their good ſenſe to be oyverpower- 
ed in this inſtance by the zeal of a barbarous faniticilm. 
The offices of religion where muſic and artificial embelliſh- 
ments are admitted, become ſo alluring, that thoſe who 


would never think of their more ſerious duties, are often in- 


11ted by them 9 the church, and gr adually converted. 
Like the rake of antiquity, who mingled 1 in the audience of 
2 philoſopher with a deſign to ridicule him, but who was 
wade a convert before his departure, many of the looſe and 
profligate votaries of vice have been inticed by the muſic 
and afterwards reformed by the ſermon, which they intend- 
ed to flight, and perhaps had begun to deride. 


The proceſſions and pompous formalities of religion, 


however exploded in the warmth of reformation as papiſti- 
cal relics, are certainly uſeful in the community, when they 
are not ſuffered to exceed the bounds of moderation. They 


were eſteemed and obſerved in ancient Athens and ancient 


Rome, by thoſe who loved and enjoyed liberty 1 in its fulleſt 
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empire, to inſpire a generous enthuſiaſm in the minds of the 


find in an Engliſh meeting or a church? 
delighted, and very powerfully affected with the grandeur 


jection to ſculpture. 
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They were found to aggrandize the majeſly of 


people, and to furniſh them with an amuſement, not only 


innocent and improving, but attended with a very high and 


fatisfactory pleaſure. None can deteft popery more than 
myſelf; but yet it appears to me, that many of the ſplended 
and auguft ſcenes which that perſuaſion admits, are highly 


uſeful, if conſiderd only as furniſhing a harmleſs entertain. 


ment to the lower orders of mankind. What charms can 5 


London carman, chairman, hackney- 5 fiſhwoman, 
but they would be 


and ſolemnity of a Romiſh proceſſion, As we have no al. 
lurements adapted to their ignorant and rude minds, they 


ſpend the Sunday at an alehouſe, even at the next door to 


the church, without a wiſh to enter the conſecrated place. 
All that paſſes there 1s above their comprehenſion. They 


are but little removed from the ſtate of the brutes, and they 
muſt remain ſo ; for there is nothing, i in the only places in 


which they have an opportunity of inſtruction, to ſtrike 
their imaginations, and penetrate, through the paſſage of 


the ſenſes, to the receſſes of the dormant ſoul. 


It is true indeed, that we admit muſic in the eſtabliſhed 


church; but it is alſo true, that it is in general a kind of 


muſic Wied is little better than diſcord to the vulgar ear. 


For in the metropolis, where organs are chiefly to be found, 


the performers are too fond of ſhewing their powers of ex- 
ecution, and ſeldom play thoſe fimple tunes which can alone 


affect the minds of the ſimple and uninformed. 


There has been much converſation on the ſubject of a. 
dorning St. Paul's cathedral with the productions of the 
pencil. Mavy artiſts, 1t 1s ſaid, have offered to contribute 
the efforts of their ingenuity, Some ſcruples have arilen to 
impede the deſign. In this age they cannot be puritanical. 
I really think that judicious paintings would preduce a de- 
ſirable effect on the morals of the lower claſſes. But i! 
painting 18 not to be admitted, there ſurely can be no ob. 
Weſtminfter-abbey i is crowded with 


monuments ; and I will venture to predict, that our poſte- 


rity will ſee St. Paul's equally honoured. I hope the event 
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will not take place ſo late as to exclude ſuch artiſts as Ba- 
con, or if painting is admitted, ſuch as Reynolds, Welt, 
and Romney. „ | 
With an union of architecture, poetry, muſic, and paint- 
ing, we may exlaim with Bruyere : „Que de magntficence - 
« et de dignité dans le culte divin ! que d' Elevation dans 
« les Pleaumes ! que de majette dans les chants! que de 
« pompe dans les ſolemnités! tout edifice et tout annonce 
« la, préſence du Saint des Saints.“ NC 
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No. CLII. on THE PRESENT STATE OF PARLIAMENT= 
NY ART ELOQUENCE. | 
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N taking a view of parliamentary eloquence, I mean to 

conſider it as totally independent of party and politics, 
aud ſolely as a ſubject of litermy taſte. It mult be a pecu- 
bar narrownels of ſpirit which beſtoxs or refuſes applauſe 
to the productions of genius, becauſe they are found to fa- 


vour either a court or an oppoſition. I would allow an 


equal ſhare of praiſe to equal genius, whether it appeared 


in a leader of the minority, or in the firſt miniſter of Rate. 


The ſpeeches from the throne are little more than the 
formalities of office. It would be unreaſonable to expect 


; in them the fire, the pathos, the argument of genuine and 
animated oratory. But they poſſeſs an air of dignity highly 


proper and characteriſtical. They breathe a ſpirit of ſin- 


; cerity and paternal tenderneſs, which at once marks the 
judgment of the compoſer, and endears the ſpeaker to his 


people. There was one on the commencement of the war 


with America, which deſerves to be ſelected as a very ſpi- 
rited and memorable harangue. It would have adorned the 
page of a Livy, © The reſolutions of parliament,“ ſaid 
his Majeſty, © breathed a ſpirit of moderation and forbear- 
| © ance, have ated with the ſame temper ; anxious to 
| © prevent, if it had been poſſible, the effuſion of the blood 
| © of my ſubje&ts, and the calamities which are inſeperable 
| © from a ſtate of war; ſtill hoping, that my people in 
America would have diſcerned the traiterous views of 
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their leaders, and have been convinced, that to be a ſub. 
ve ject to Great Britain, with all its conſequences, is to be 
* the freeſt member of any civil ſociety in the known world, 

„The rebelhous war now levied is become more gene- 


“ ral, and is manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe of eſta. 


„ blifhing an independent empite. I need not dwell on the 


fatal effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch a plan. The object is 
« too important, the ſpirit of the Britiſh vation too high, 
the reſources with which God hath bleited her tov nu- 
merous, to give up ſo many colonies which the has plant. 


1-0 
T 
00 


« couraged with many commercial advantages, and pro- 


« tected and defended at much expence of blood and trea- 
44 ſure. 
vc 


the moſt earneſt wiſhes of my keart, tend wholly to the 
« ſafety and happineſs of all my people.” ——The fpirit 
of a great king, and the tender ſolicitude which ſpeaks the 


true father of his people, render this ſpeech truly excellent, 


and, indeed, its excellence was evinced by its effects; for 
ſoon after it was diſſeminated over the nation, the Ameri- 
can war, which was once univerſally odious, became a po- 


pular meaſure, Little did the compoſer of the above paſ- 
fage conceive, that in a few years the high ſpirit of the Bri- 


tiſb nation would be reduced to the humiliating neceſſity of 

almoſt ſupplicating for peace the deluded people of America. 

In an aſſembly, like the higher houſe, conſiſting of men, 

in whoſe education no expence has been ſpared, who are, 
or who ought to be, animated by their own exalted ſi tua- 

tion and the examples of an illuſtrious anceſtry, one might 


reaſonably expect to find frequent examples of diſtinguiſhed 


eloquence, But it really would be difficult to name a ſingle 
peer who has attracted notice or admiration for the claſſical 
elegance of his matter or his language. The law lords, re- 


ly ing on their profeſſional knowledge, do, indeed, frequent- 
ly make long and bold ſpeeches. Accuſtomed to brow-bcat | 


the evidence at the bar, and diate on the bench, ſome cf 
them have retained their inſolence and effrontery when ad- 


vanced to the woolſack. But noiſe, obſtinacy, and impe- 


rious dictation, cannot pleaſe an Attic or a Roman taſte, 
nor obtain the praiſe of pure and legitimate oratory. Its 


ed with great induſtry, nurſed with great tenderneſs, en. 


The conſtant employment of my thoughts, and 
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rough and boiſterous vehemence may, indeed, frighten a 
puiſne race of peers into an implicit acquieſcence with the 
will of a miniſter, but it will not deſerve the eſteem of thoſe 
who, in the receſſes of their libraries, appreciate its merit 
as a work of literature. A few dukes and lords in oppoſi- 
tion have not been deficient in noiſe nor in violence, but 
their barbarous language, matter, and manner, muſt aſſign 
them a rank among the Goths, and not among the poliſhed 
ſons of Athens and Rome. Of all the ſpeeches ſpoken in 
the houſe, how few have ever been collected and preſerved 
in libraries, as models of claſſical elegance! Paſſion and 
perſonal animoſity have, indeed, produced many invectives, 
which gratify the ſpleen of party, and are for the time ex- 
tolled beyond all the productions of preceding ingenuity. 
But is there extant a ſingle volume of ſpeeches, by the moſt 
famous among the orators of the upper houſe, which can 
be produced as a claſſical book, or ſtand in competition with 
the orations of Cicero? I think it neceſſary to repeat, that 
my remarks have not the leaſt reference to party. I am in 
ſearch of an orator, to whom the epithet of claſſical may 
be juſtly applied. T regret that the fury of party and the 
meanneſs of ſervility, has for the moſt part excluded that 
true taſte, true grace, and true ſpirit which is neceſſary to 
form a claſſical orator, from the harangues of an aſſembly 
juſtly deemed the moſt auguſt in Europe. LE Dec 
The Houſe of Commons has always been eſteemed. a very 
diſtinguiſned theatre of modern eloquence. And there in- 
deed, notwithſtanding the ſame impediments which prevail 
among the peers, it is eaſy to produce many ſplendid exam- 
ples. In the Houſe of Commons, men have been ſtimula- 
ted by the moit powerful motives, by the hopes of riiing ; 
in the Houſe of Lords they have already riſen. But though 
we join in the applauſe of common fame, yet let us alk, 
| Where are to be found the volumes of oratorical elegance? 
| Have the ſpeeches which have gained the praiſe of admir- 
ing kingdoms, been no where collected and recorded? Do 
vue lock them up in our book-caſes, and put them into the 
hands of our children as models for imitations, as leſſons to 
form their young minds, and raiſe a ſucceſſion of orators 
and patriots ? No ; the ſpeeches are celebrated at firſt, and- 
2 5 
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while they anſwer a temporary purpoſe. They are like ve- 
getables of a night, or inſects of a day. They have {c. 
dom that ſolidity of merit which can render the ore valuz- 
ble when the ſtamp is effaced, and the occaſion of it almoſt 
forgotten and quite diſregarded; which can preſerve the 
plate {till ſaleable after the faſhion is antiquated. Glorious 
was the eloquence of Mr. Pitt. Nations ſhook at the thun. 
der of his voice. But where are the harangues ? are they 
_ preſerved as illuſtrious models for the inſtruction of poſte- 
rity? Inſtead of being engraven on braſs, they are almoſt 
ſunk into an oblivion, like the ſoldiers whoſe bones once 
whitened the plains of Germany. Yet I mean not to de- 
tract from his glories. Language can ſcarcely ſupply terms 
to expreſs the weight of his authority, the magnitude of 
his mind and his character, and the efficacy with which he 
thought, decided, ſpoke, and acted. But let it not eſcape 
the reader's attention, that we are enquiring for a rival to 


Demoſthenes. If ſuch has of late appeared among us, the 
curioſity of this age would have preſerved it; and if it be 
preſerved, let the volume be openly produced, and the pub- 
lic will embrace it as an invaluable treaſure. _ 
There are, indeed, in the ſenate, ſeveral deſperate de- 
claimers, who; wiſhing to make themſelves of conſequence, 
and to retrieve their own affairs, which they have ruined at 
the gaming table, exert all their effrontery and all their vo- 
lubility in any cauſe, and on any ſide, which eventually may 
promote łheir intereſt or gratify their ambition. The 1g- 
norant and diſcontented extol the bravado who thus draws 
caurage ſrom deſpair, as a prodigy of abilities, and the mir- 
ror of eloquence. But the good, the wiſe, and the judici— 
_ ous obſerver, pities and deſpiſes him as an unprincipled 
- brawler, with as little taſte in cloquence as honeſty ; and as 
the mere rival of the noiſy ſpouters at the forum, or the 
| Rabinhaod, EO 
The applauſe indeed beſtowed on one orator, is ſcarcely 
adequate to his literary merit. Mr, Burke has produced 
to the world very honourable teſtimonies of his natural abi- 
lities and his acquired taſte. | What orations are there pub- 
uſhed of modern members, which can bear a compariſon 


the maſterly and tranſcendent excellence of a Cicero and a 
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% on the nature of the charges brought againſt me. 
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with thoſe of Mr. Burke? With what dignity he addref- 


ſed the people of Briſtol; and how mean aud little did they 
appear, contraſted with kim whom they rejected! Like 


docrates before the judges, he appeared more like ther 


maſter than their ſuppliant. He concludes with a ſpirit 


worthy of him who wrote on the ſublime and beautiful; 
worthy of a poliſhed ancient in the beſt of ages —““ And: 


«© now, gentlemen,” he concludes, on this ſerious day, 


« when I come, as. it were, to make up my account w ith 


« you; let me take to myſelf ſome degree of honeſt pride 
1 do 
« not here ftand accuſed of venality, or neglect of duty. 
« It is not ſaid that, in the long period of my ſervice, I 
« have, in a fingle inſtance, ſacrificed the ſuighteſt of your 
« intereſts to my ambition or to my fortune. 
« leged, that to gratify any anger or revenge of my own, 
or of my party, I have had a ſhare in wronging or op— 
preſſing any one man in any deſcription, No ; the charg- 


«c 
46 
66 
10 


« jar; further than a cautious policy would warrant, and 


further than the opinions of many would go with me. In 
every accident which may happen through life, in pain, 


in ſorrow, in depreſſion, and diftreis, I will think of this 


accuſation, and be comforted.” 


« 


10 


«6 


There are not indeed many of the members 1 7 8 


the public with their harangues, lo that we have not an 
opportunity of judgiug of all ſo well as of Mr. Burke's. 
We mult, however, acknowledge our great obligations to 
the ingenious Mr. Woodfall, whoſe memory ſeems equal 


to the inſtances of which we read, but which do not often | 


occur in our intercourſe with lociety, 
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155 is not the leaſt among the TY effects of a OW 


life, that it withdraws the ſtudent from the turbulent 
ſcenes and purſuits, in which it is ſcarcely leſs difficult to 


It is not ale 


es againſt me are all of one kind, that I have puſhed the: 
general principles of gencral juſtice and benevolence too 
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preſerve innocence than tranquillity. Sueceſsful ſtudy re. 
quires ſo much attention, and engroſſes ſo much of the heart, 
that he who is deeply engaged in it, though he may indeed 
be liable to temporary lapſes, will ſeldom contract an inve- 
terate habit of immorality. There is in all books of cha- 
racter a reverence for virtue, and a tendency to inſpire a 
laudable emulation. He who is early, long, and ſucceſsfully 
converſant with them, will find his boſom filled with the 
love of truth, and finely affected with a delicate ſenſe of 
Honour. By conſtantly exerciling his reaſon, his paſſions 
are gradually reduced to ſubjection, and his head and heart 
keep pace with each other in improvement. But when I 
aſſert that ſuch are the conſequences of literary purſuits, it 
15 neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the real and pretended 
ſtudent; for there are many deſultory readers, and volatile 
men of parts, who affect eccentricity, whoſe lives, if one 
may fo expreſs it, are uniformly irregular, and who conſe- 
quently exhibit remarkable inſtances of mifery and misfor- 
tune, . | : 8 
Folly and imprudence will produce moral and natural 
evil, their genuine offspring, in all ſituations and modes of 
life. The knowledge of arts and ſciences cannot prevent 
the vices and the woes which muſt ariſe from the want of 
knowing how to regulate our private and ſocial conduct. 
But where prudence and virtue are not deficient, I believe 
few walks of life are plcaſanter and ſafer than thoſe which 
lead through the regions of literature. 

Many among mankind are involved in perpetual tumult, 
ſo that when they feel an inclination to conſider their duty, 
their nature, their trueſt happineſs, they can ſcarcely find 
an opportunity. But he, whom Providence has bleſſed with 
an enlightened mind, and the command of his own tune, 13 
enabled to form his heart, and direct his choice, accord- 
ing to the dictates of the moſt improved intellects, and the 
examples of the moſt accompliſhed characters. He is, in- 
deed, à creature far ſuperior to the common herd of men; 
and being acquainted with pure and exalted pleaſures, lies 
not under the neceſſity of ſeeking delight in the groſſer gra- 
titications. He conſiders not property as the chief good; 
he is therefore free from temptations to violate his integrity. 
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Diſappointment in matters of intereſt will never render him 
uneaſy or diſcontented, for his books have diſcovered to 
him a treaſure more valuable, in his eſtimation, than the 
riches of Peru. Through all the viciſſitudes of life, he has 
a fource of conſolation in the retirement of his library, and 
in the principles and reiſlections of his own boſom. From 
his reading he will collect a juſt eſtimate of the world and 
of all around him; and, as he will cheriſn no unreaſonable 
expectations, he will be exempted from ſcvere diſappoint- 
ment. . 4 „„ ren, ers : 

The converſation of many abounds with ſlander and de- 
traction, not originally and entirely derived from a malig- 
nity of nature, but alſo from ignorance, from a vacancy of 
intellect, and from an inability to expatiate on general and 
generous topics. But whatever be the motive of them, it 
is certain that fe crimes are more injurious to private hap- 
pineſs, and oppoſite to the {eirit of our amiable religion, 
than ſlander and detraction. The man of reating is under 
no temptation to calumniate his neighbour from the defect 
of ideas, or a want of taſte for liberal and refined conver- 
ſation. He intereſts himielf in his neighbour's happineſs ; 
but does not pry into the affairs, nor fit in judgment on the 
domeſtie arrangements of another's family. Moſt of the 
topics of ſcandal are too little and too low for him. He 
will not ſtoop from his elevation low enough to pick the 
dirty trifles from the ground. His thoughts are engaged 
in elegant and ſpeculatise ſubjects, far removed from all 
witch tend to excite envy, jealouſy, or malevolence. 

The want of employment is one of the frequent cauſes 
of vice ; but he who loves a book will never vant employ- 
ment. The purſuits of learning are boundleſs, and they 
preſent to the mind a delightful variety which cannot be 
exhauſted. No life is long enough to ſee all the beautiful 
pictures which the arts and ſciences, or which hiſtory, po- 
try, and eloquence are able to diſplay. The man of letters 
poſſeiſes the power oi calling up a ſucceſſion of ſcenes to 
his view infinitely numerous and diverſified. He is there- 
tore ſecured from that unhappy ſtate which urges many to 
vice and diſſipation, merely to fill a paiuful vacuity. Even 
though his purſuits ſhould be trifling, and his diſcoveries 
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unimportant, yet they are harmleſs to others, and uſeful to 
himſelf, as preſer rvatives of his innocence. Let him not be 
ridiculed or condemned, even though he ſhould ſpend his 
time in collecting and deſcribing moths, moſſes, ſhells, birds, 
weeds, or coins; for he who loves thele things ſe 1dom lets 
his affectiot s on pelf, or any of thoſe 0 3 which corru Pt 
and divide human ſocicty. He who ds his pleaſures iu 
a muſeum or a library, will not often be ſeen in the tavern, 
in the brothel, or at the gaming-table. He is pleaſed if he 
poſſeſſes a non- deſcript foſſil, and envies not the wretched. 
enjoyments of the intemperate, nor the ill. gotten wealth of 
the oppreſſor or extortioner. 
But his purſuits have uſually a title to much greater 
_ praiſe than that of being inoffenſive. Suppoſe him in ar * 
of the liberal profeſſions. If a clergyman, for inſtance, he 
gevotes his time and abilities to the preparation of Glu la- 
ſives from vice, from folly, from n. iſcanduct, from infide Et, 
From all that conribures to aggravate the wretchedneſs of 
wretched human nature. Here the pleaſures naturally re- 
ſulting from literary occupation are improved by the ſub- 
lime ſenſations of active benevclence, the comfortable con- 
fciouſneſs of advancing the trueſt happineſs of thoſe among 
our poor tellow-creatures who have not enjoyed the advan- 


tages of education. In the performance of the godlike office 


of a true pariſh prieſt, there is a neceſſity of ſetting an exam- 
ple, and of preſerving decorum of character; a neceſiity 
which conduces much to the ſecurity of innocence, It 18 
often a great happineſs to be placed in a rank where, to 
the reſtraints of conſcience and morality, are added the 
fear of peculiar ſhame, loſs, and diſgrace, neceſſarily confe- 


quent on ill behaviour. Human nature wants every iup- 


port to keep it from laphng into depr avity. Even inter- 
eſt and a ſolicitude for reputation, when, in ſome thought - 


leſs interval, the pillars of virtue begin to totter, may ſtop 


the fall. The poſſeſſion of a valuable character which may 


be loſt, and of a dignity which muſt be ſupported, are of- 
ten very uſeful auxilliaries in defending the citadel againſt 
the temporary aſſaults of paſſion and temptation. | 

Since, then, the purſuit of letters is attended with many 
circumſtances peculiarly favourable to innocence, and con- 
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ſequently to enjoyment of the pureſt and moſt permanent 
ſpecies, they who have been fixed in fo deſirable a life as a 
life of learning, ought to he grateful to Providence for their 
fort unate lot, and endeavour to make the beit return in their 
power, by devoting their leiſure, their abilities, and their 


acquirements, to performing the will of God, and promoting | 


the benefit of mankind, 


———— 


” =" 
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No. CLIV. on THE ADVANTAGE WHICH MAY BE 
DERIVED TO THE TENDER AND PATHETIC STYLEy 


TROM USING THE WORDS AND PHRASES OF SCRIP- 


TURE. 


— — 


I is obſervable that an audience often laughs or yawns 
in the moſt intereſting ſcenes of a modern tragedy. z—a 


lamentable proof of the poet's imbecility. The poet ! he 
may, indeed, be a verſifer and a declaimer, but he is no po- 


et, who tells a tragic tale without eliciting a tear. Let us not 


profane the ſacred name of poet by beſtowing it on the feeble 


poetafſter. | | | 

Tt is not enough that the language of a tragedy is lowery, 
A * . 741 25 . 

the ſimilies and metaphors brilliant, the verſe melodious ; 


2 
there mult be a charm added by the creative power of al- 


mighty genius, which no didathic rules can teach, which can- 
not be adequately deſcribed, but which is powerfully felt 


by the vibrations cf the heart ſtrings, end which cauſes an 


jontes lachry en. 


Florid diction and pompous declamation are, indeed, 
found to be the leaſt adapted ofall modes of addreſs to affect 
the finer ſenſibilities of nature. Plain words, without epi— 
thets, without metaphors, without ſimilies, have oftener ex- 
cited emotions of the tendereſt ſympathy, than the moſt 
laboured compoßition of Corneille, Ye who would learn 
to touch the heart, go not to the ſchools of France, but 
become the diſciples of Sophocles, Shakeſpeare, Sterne, and 
Chatterton. Thou captivating ſimplicity ! *tis thine at 
once to effect what all the artifices of rhetoric, with all 


irreſiſtible overflowing of the DAKRYOR PEGAI, the ſacri 
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1ts tropes and figures, tediouſly and vainly labour te 


accomplith, Tis thine to diſſolve the hardeſt hear, 
and to force even ſtubborn nerves to tremble. A few 


words of fimple pathos will penetrate the ſoul to the 


quick, when a hundred lines of declamation ſhall aſſail it 33 


feebly and incfieQuaily as a gentle gale the mountain of Plin 


limmon. 
A writer of taſte and genius may avail himſelf greats 


ia pathetic compoſitions, by adopting the many words and 


phraſes, remarkable for their beautiful ſimplicity, which are 
interſperſed in that pleaſing, as well as yenerable book, tlie 
holy bible, I cannot, indeed, entirely agree with tho: 


zealous critics who pretend to e in the ſeriptures all 
the graces of all the belt claſſics. To pleaſe the car and 


imagination, were very inferior objects in the benevolent 


mind of Him who cauſed all holy ſcriptures to be Written 


for our uſe. But, at the ſame, time it is certain they abound 
in ſuch beauties as never fail to pleaſe the moſt cultivated 
taſte. Beſides their aſtoniſhing ſublimity, they have many 

a paſſage exquiſitely tender and pathetic, Our admirable 


tranſlation has preſerved them in all their beauty, and an 


Engliſh writer may ſelect from it a diction better ſuited to 


_ raiſe the ſympathy of grief, than from the moſt celebrated 
models of human compoſition. 


Sterne, who, though he is juſtly condemned for his liber 
tiniſm, poſſeſſed an uncommon talent for the pathetic, has 


availed himſelf greatly of the ſcriptural language. In a! 1 


his molt affecting paſlages, he has imitated the turn, ityle, 


manner, and fimplicity, of the ſacred writers, and in many 
of them has tranſcribed whole ſentences. He found no 


language of his own could equal the finely expreſſive diction 
of our common tranſlation. There are a thouſand inſtances 

of his imitating ſcripture interſperſed 1 in all the better parts 

of his works, and no reader of common obſervation can pats 
by them unnoticed. I will quote only one or two inftances 
taken from the moſt admired pieces in the tender ſtyle.— 
« Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firſt order 
« of fine forms. Affliction had touched her looks with 


« ſomething that was ſcarce earthly, and ſo much was 
there about her of all chat the heart wiſhes, or the ce | 


to us _ * 
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1% looks for in woman, that eould the traces be ever worn 
« out of her brain, or thoſe of Eliza out of mine, ſhe 
« ſhould not only eat of my bread, and drink of my cup, 
„but Maria ſhould lie in my boſom, and be unto me as a 
«© daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckleſs maden! ! imbihe ha oil and wine 
which tie compaſſion of a {tranger, as he ſojourneth on 
his way, now pours into thy wounds. The Being who 
has twice bruiled thee can only bind them up for ever.“ 
Again, i in his deſcription of the captive. © As I darkened 


| « the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards 


the door, then 52 it down, hook his head, and went. 
on with his work of afflicton. I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick upon 


& the bundle. He gave a deep ligh. I faw the iron enter 


into his ſoul.” It is caſy, but it is not neceſſary, to ad- 
duce many 1nore_ inſtances in which a writer, who emi— 
nently excelled in the power of moving the affections, felt 
himſelf unequal to the taſk of advancing the ſtyle of pa- 
thos to its higheſt perfection, and . alliſtance of the 
Bible, 


It 18 eaſy to ice that the writer of ſo many tender and 


ſimple pallages had imitated che delightful book of Ruth. 


With what pleaſure did a man of his feclings read, Intreat 
% me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 


| © thee; for whither thou goeſt, I will go; and where thou 


* lod geſt, I will lodge; thy people ihall be my people, and 
« thy God my God ; ke es thou dieſt will J die, and there 
© will I be buried.” Sterne ſtole the very ſpirit of this 
paſſage, and indeed uf all the rine ſtrokes of tenderneſs, and 
many an one there is, in a hook which is often laid aſide by 
polite ſcholars as abſurd and obſolete. The choice which 
Sterne has made of texts and of citations from the ſcriptures 
in his ſermons, are proofs that he (who was one of the beſt 
Judges of the pathetic) was particularty ſtruck with the 
affecting tenderneſs and lovely limphenty of ſcriptural 


language, 


The poet, therefore, who means to produce a trage- 
dy, which ſhall be able to ſtand its ground even after the 


lirſt nine nights, without the aid of puffing, and without 
Vor. II. 
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filling the pit and boxes with orders, ſhould ſometimes po IM * a 
to the ſame fountain, and drink the warters of poetical in. {MW . 


ſpiration of which Sterne drank fo copiouſſy. He will in. 4] 
prove greatly by ſtudying the language and hiſtories of o. n 
ſeph, Saul, and Jonathan, of Ruth, of Job, of the Palirs, 1 x 
of Ifaiah, of Jeremiah, of many fingle paſſages eyery Where * 


d 

interſperſed, and of the parables in the New Teſtament, WW * 1 
2 and taſte are certainly neceſſary to ſelect; bu W © 
e may depend upon it, that a word or two well ſeleRed v l TT 
gain him the trueſt applauſe, that which is conveyed in {MW © a 
. ighs and tears. Let him fully purſuade himſelf, that the 1 © a 
only method of operating powerfully on the feelings of na. “ 
ture, is to renounce art and affectation, and to adhere 10 131 
truth and ſimplicity, | : 1 
Something 1s neceſſary to be done to produce a an alterati- WW *© « 
on. The theatric ſtate is in its decline. It cannot much ! 
longer be ſupported by fine dreiles, painted ſcenes, mutic, W * 
dancing, and pantomime. We have hearts as well as eam 
and eyes; if they know not how to touch our paſſions at WM © 
Old Drury, let us haſten to the Opera Houle, and ſee the 
man Rand 085 one . 1 


N 
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No. CLV. ox THE FIGURE PARRHESIA, OR ON Ex- 
PRESSING ONE'S SENTIMENTS FREELY, | 


HEY, whoſe wiſdom conſiſts in cunning and caution, *© 
Tu who conſider preferment as the only or mpſt valuable 
object of human purſuit, and who ſtand in awe of grandeur 
indepently of perſonal merit and character, will often ſhake 
their heads as they read my eſſays (if they read them at all, 
- which is not likely,) and blame the writers imprudence, in 
ventering to expreis himſelf on many dangerous ſubjects 
without reverſe. It is madneſs, they exclaim, to cut himſelt 
off from all chance of eceleſiaſtical preferment, to exclude 
himſelf from the ſunſhine of patronage ; and (to uſe the 
words of a celebrated orator) © to create a long, cull, dreary, 
unvaried © viſto of deſpair and excluſion.“ 
But, O ye wiſe ones of the world, (an bone and 
independent writer mi ight lay) 0 üignificantly as ye whiſpe 
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among each other, and hug yourſelves on your own pro- 


found ſagacity, I value not your ſpurious wiſdom; and 


though I pretend not to deſpiſe either honours or emolu- 


ments fairly and openly obtained, I think the means ye 


ue in their purſuit baſe and mean, and that ye purchaſe 


all you poſſeſs at a price too dear. Ye reſign your reaſon, 


your liberty, and, I fear, too often, your truth and ho- 
nour. Ye are real ſlaves, and the robes of office and dig- 
nity, in which ye pride yourſelves, are but the liveries of 
a ſplended ſervitude. From one inilance of your ſpirit 


and wiidom let the public judge of all. Dare ye, raiſed 


by a long courſe of mean ſervility to a ſeat in the Britiſh 
ſenate, to give a vote, or expreſs a ſingle ſentiment accor- 
ding to your own judgment, and without firſt religiouſſy 


conſulting the god of your idolatry ? Cenſure me no 


more for an honeſt freedom. Bluſh rather at your own 


meanueſs and cowardice. Pity me no more, as excluding 


myſelf, by temerity, from the favours of the great. 1 


am happier in the liberty of ranging, in thought, through 
all the mazes of human life, and of uttering my undiſ- 


guiſed fentiments in whatever I ſee and hear, than in 


gaining favour where favour 13 to be gained, merely by 
lubmuttiag to the meanneſs of concealing truth, and 
{peaking according to the dictates of ſelf-intereſt alone. 
Blame me no more till you point out the paſſage in the 


goſpel, where boldneſs of rebuke is prohibited, and 


where a profeſſed ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt is taught to bow 


the knee to an unbelieving and debauched ruler of this 
World. | 


« But you are actuated by envy,” ſoftly ſuggeſts the 


lucceſsful chaplain, the guondam tutor, and travelling com- 
panion of a graceleſs duke. You rail,“ fays he, © at 


40 


what you cannot reach.” — But, fir, give me leave to aſſe, 
whether you are not actuated by avarice and worldly 
ambition ? vices, in a chriſtian paſtor, no leſs culpable 


than envy. By what were you actuated when you gain- 
ed the favour of the patron who raiſed you to your ho- 


nours, merely by drinking and caballing for him at a 
conteſted election? Your patron profeſſes himſelf a deiſt, 


and you know he. keeps many concubines. By what 
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were you actuated when you were always ſeeking bis 
company and dining at his table? Was it a deſire to 


convert him from the error of his ways? Did you ever 
dare to hint your Ciſpleaſure at them? Did they diſpleaſe 


you? 


„ And, with reſpect to envy as the motive of my te 


| fal to do final juſtice. 
% Let me then be permitted“ (ſuch a writer may pro- 


dom, you will do right to conſider, that he who enn, 


_ eagerly withes to obtain the object. He who eagerly 


deſires to obtain, uſually purſues the moſt probable 
means of ſucceſs. But you ſhall judge, by your own 


experience, whether what I have ſaid is, in the ſmalleſt 


degree, like the methods which are found moſt ſucceſs. 
ful. Does it tally with your own Fee tor riling at 


court? 0 
“Indeed, fir, you muſt excuſe me. 1 cannot think as 


you do; your objects and mine are totally different, ard 
muſt be differently purſued. Enjoy your heard-earned ho. 
nours ; but let me alſo enjoy my liberty, or, if you chuſe 


to eall it ſo, my humour. I will boaſt a ſuperiority in one 


reſpect; I have no maſter, ſave one. 


„% But you ſay I am gratifying my vanity. If to ſeck 


an honeſt tame, be to ſeek the gratification of my vani- 
$ ty, I plead guiity to the charge. I dare avow a with to 


poſſeſs the public eſteem, but I purſue no mean or ſiniſter 
method to procure it. I rely for their favour on my lore 
of truth, and the ſincerity of my zeal in their ſervice. 

Their good opinion is a delight ful and ſufficient reward. 


Not that I ever affected to renounce or to deſpiſe pre- 
ferment; But it comes unfought for, as well as unlook- 


hy for, if i it comes at all. | 
To preſerve the Na of the publle, and the appro- 


Pale of my own heart, I think it neceſſary to continue, 
while J write, the open declaration of my ſentiments, 
ſuch as they are, equally uninfluenced by mean hopes and 
cowardly apprehenſions. Individuals may apply, what 


was never meant to be applied, to themſelves ; and, in the 
warmth of an exaſperated mind, may ſhew their reſentrocut 
by negle& or cenſure ; but time and the public feldom 
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ceed to ſay in his defence) © to employ myſelf in peace and 
« innocence, and to amuſe readers of congenial tentiments, 
« by a free communication of feeligs undiſguiſe: by art, 
e and uttered boldly as they were excited warmly, by men 
« and manners palling in review. Let the ſympathetic tribe, 

« who, in the exuberance of their compaſſion, expreſs their 
« anxiety leſt I ſhould hurt my intereſt, reſerve their pity 
% for objects of more merit. Lam happy in the idea, that 
« nothing which I have written can injure. the intereſt of 
« any one but the writer. 

In times of peculiar exigency” (he might add) there 
* may be a moral az well as nulitary heroiſm. He deſerves 
to be degraded from his rank, who is not ready to incur 
« every hazard in the cauſe which he has juſtly undertaken ; 
“and not only to forego honours and advantages in the de- 
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l & fence of what he deems the truth, but, if circumſtances 
: « ſhould require it, to die in its confirmation. A timid and 
: „ luke-warm prudence in a good caule 1 18 little better b 
“ deſertion.“ 
: Such, I ſay, is the apology which an 3 writer 
5 might make to thoſe who ſhould ſay to him, Sent quibur 
in ſatird videris nimis acer. If it contains in it any thing 
ſerere, be it remembered, that the ſeverity is applied to 
manners, not to perſons; that no individual is pointed at; 
| and that he who complains of it, probably deſerves it. 
1 —— — — — 8 
No. CLVI. o READING MERELY WITH A VIEW Tro 
1 AMUSEMENT. | 1 
. — — — 
, | HERE are many who ſpend much of their time in 
BS 5 reading, but who read as they play at cards, with no 
t other intention but to paſs the time, without labouring un- 
eder the intolerable burthen of a total inactivity. The more 
t | trifling the book, the better they ſuppoſe it ſuited to their 
n purpoſe. Plays, pamphlets, memoirs, novels, and whate- 
ver entertains them without requiring any great degree of 
„ attention, cenſtitute the whole of their library. Even theſe 
ne xead in a deſultory manner, without the interference of 
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taſte or the trouble of ſelection. Indeed this light food for 
the mind is ſo much wanted, that the circulating libraries 
lay in a dock of it every year; and an affortment of ſum. 
mer- reading is in as great requeſt at the bookſellers in the 
watering- places, as a variety of new ſpring patterns at the 
ſilk-mercers in Pall-mall. The fine lady and gentleman. 
vho have nothing to do but to purſue their amuſement, and 
in whoſe delicate minds the dreſſing of the hair is a bui- 
neſs of the ſirſt importance, commonly ſpend two or three 
hours every day under the hands of the friſeur; but then 
the time is by no means waſted, for it is ſpent in ſummer. 
reading; and as the volumes which contain fummer-read. 
ing are not large folios, and neither printed on the ſmalleſt 
type, nor on the moſt crowded page, one of them juſt ferves 
to fill up the morning hours devoted to the artiſt of the 
comb. The gentle ſtudent riſes from his chair when the 


operation is completed, takes off his flannel gown, ſends back 
the half. bound book to the library, and enters upon the mo- 


mentous buſineſs of muling calls, without any odious gravity 
or ſeriouſneſs, which might perhaps have remained with him, 
had his morning ſtudies required deep thought, or commu- 
nicated to him a ſeries of ſober reflections. He can in- 
deed, in a rainy day, devour half a dozen volumes of ſum- 
mer-reading, and be no more incommoded than when he 
ſwallows as many puffs and ſyllabubs at the fafhionable con- 
fectioners. e 

It muſt be allowed that this kind of reading, trifling as 


it is, may often conſtitute an amuſing and a very innocent 
paſtime. But I will venture to ſay, that uſeful and im- 


proving reading might be found, that ſhould be equally, 
and indeed more entertaining. The ſame time ſpent on 
books of character, which is laviſhed away on literary trath, 
would render many a mind, which is now vain and ſuperi- 
tial, really elegant, prudent, and well-informed. The time 
ſpent under the operation of the hair-dreſſer is very pro- 


perly ſpent in reading; but why ſhould not the works of 


the Engliſh claſſics be uſed in preference to a vile tranſlation 
from a fooliſh French novel? To a taſte not vitiated, the 
works of Shakeſpeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, 

and many other of their ſucceſsful followert, are much more 
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pleaſing than the inelegant and haſty productions of hire- 
ling writers, whoſe indigence compels them to be lefs ſoli- 
citous about quality than quantity ; who ſtudy not fo much 
what is congruous to taite and truth, as what will catch 


the notice of the general reader, and anſwer the venal pur- 
poſe of their employer by a rapid ſale. Have we not ma- 


ny, true hiſtories, elegant in their ſtyle, abounding with 


matter moſt improving to the heart and underſtanding, and 


calculated to intereſt and entertain, in a very high degree, 
by gratifying curioſity? Unleſs we renounce our preten- 
ſions to reaſon, we muſt confeſs that ſuch books are capa- 
ble of furniſhing more pleaſure, excluſively of the unprove- 
ment, than anonymous and unautbenticated anecdotes, me- 
moirs, novels, voyages, travels, lives, and adventures. 


There are thoſe who have read more volumes than the 


profoundeſt ſcholars in the nation, who are yet unacquaint- 
ed with the elements of ſcience, with the moſt intereſting 
facts of true hiſtory, with the maxims of philoſophy, with 


the beauties of ſtyle, and with the extent and force of tlie 


language. They have read inattentively what indeed was 
| ſcarcely worth attention; and they have immediately for- 
| gotten what was too futile to deſerve remembrance, Had 
they poſſeſſed judgment ſufficient to point out the proper 
books, and reſolution to purſue the dictates of their judg- 
ment, they would have enriched their minds with ineſtimable 
treaſures, and acquired the reputation and ſatisfaction of 
ſolid ſcholars. The ſame exertion of their eyes, the ſame 


conſumption of their time, the ſame ſedentary confinement, 


would have earned a prize of ſuſſicient value to repay them 
amply for every effort of diligence. But now they have, 
perhaps, injured their eyes, ruined their health, neglected 
their affairs, vitiated their taſte, and poſhbly corrupted their 


morals, or weakened their faith, with no return, but the 


amuſemeut of the moment, or the retention of falſe facts, 


diſtorted figures of life and manners, or trifling anecdotes, 


the lumber of the head and not the furniture, 


Perſons advanced in life, or labouring under ſickneſs and 


inſirmity, have an unqueſtionable right to amuſe themſelves 
with whatever can innocently alleviate their evils, and ena · 


ble them to paſs away the lagging haurs in a ſweet and 
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tranſitory oblivion. Their reading, like their diet, may be 
light, and more adapted to tickle a ſickly palate, than to af. 
ford ſolid and ſubſtantial nouriſhment. But in youth, health, 

and vigour, who would voluntarily confine themſelves to 
the weakneſs and inſipidity of water-gruel ? 

It is, indeed, lamentable to obſerve young perſons of 
lively parts, and with a love of reading, devoting thoſe 
vears and thofe abilities, which might render them valuable 
members of ſociety, to ſuch ſtudies as tend only to diſſipate 


their ideas, to vitiate their morals, to womanize their ſpirits, | 


and to render them the daſtardly and degenerate ſons of 


thoſe to whom it was once a glorious diſinEtion to bear the 
name e of Britons, | 


— 


No. CLVII. o A METHON OF STUDY, WRITTEN BY 
JOACHIMUS FORTIUS RINGELBERGIUS, 


— 


— — 


HERE i is a little treatiſe on the method of ſtudy 
written by Ringelbergius, which, in the two laſt cen- 


turies, was a great favourite among ſcholar s, and contribu- 
ted much to animate their induſtry. The learned Erpeni- 


us acknowledges himſelf originally indebted to it for all his 
acquiſitions, He met with 1t at the age of ſixteen, and, 
in conſequence of its ſuggeſtions, though he was then to- 
tally averſe from a ſtudious life, and had made no profict- 
ency in learning, yet he afterwards became a diſtinguiſhed 
fcholar. The treatiſe had become ſcarce, and Erpenius 
generouſly printed a new edition, that others might par- 
take of the benefit which he had himſelt enjoyed. He 


5 publiſhed it with the title of Liber vere Au eus, or the tru- 


ly Golden Treatiſe. | 

In the epiſtle to the reader, which 3 = preſix- 
ed, he ſpeaks of the animating effect of the book, in terms 
ſo warm, and with fo much gratitude, that a ſtudent would 
be wanting to himſelf not to gratify his curioſity „by giv- 
ing it a peruſal. It is ſhort, and contains many paſſages 
which tend to encourage the ſcholar in his purſuits, and to 
inſpire him wich an ardour and enthufaim, Uke that ex- 
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cited in the ſoldier by the drum and trumpet, as he is 


| 

marching on to battle. I believe there could not be found | ; | 
a better exhortation to ſtudy for the uſe of boys, if the good 4 
| 
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paſſages were not di iſgraced by others ſo ridiculous, as al- KJ 
moft bring the writer b de the imputation of lunacy. His 0 
literacy enthüffaſm had certainly tranſported him, in ſeve- | 
ral inſtances, beyond the limits of his own reaſon. 
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I will ſelect a few hints from the little tract, which may Fl | 
not only ſerve as a curious ſpecimen to the Engliſh Teader, | 
but may rouſe him from his indolence. The whole is, in- | | ik 
| 


deed, more valuable for the ſpirit and fire which it condu- I! 
ces to raiſe, than for its particular directions. It 18 rather (188 
exhortatory than didactic. 1 
Ho mean,” ſays he, ſpeaking of the ſcope at which 4008 
ſtudents ought to aim, “how timid, how abject, muſt be | 
« that ſpirit which can fit down contented with mediocri- 19 
« ty! As for myſelf, all that is within me is on fire. I had — 
rather,“ he proceeds in his ſtrong manner, “ be torn in Fl 
a thouſand pieces, than relax my ; reſolution of reaching 3 
te the ſublimeſt heiglits of virtue and knowledge. I am of 0 
opinion, that nothing is ſo arduous, nothing fo admira - 
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« ble in human affairs, which may not be obtained by the 1 
« 1nduftry of man. We are deſcended from heaven; thi- i | j 
„ther let us go, whence we derived our origin. Let no- en 
thing ſatisfy us lower than the ſummit of all excellence. 10 
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« This fummit then,“ ſays he,“ . point out as the pro- - 14 
s per ſcope of the ſtudent.“ 
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Hut labour muſt be beloved, and the pleaſures of lux- j ll { 
4 ury deſpiſed. Shall we ſubmit to be extinguiſhed for 1 
« ever without honour, without remembrance: androdes l 


*, ouden epidedegmenoi, without having done any thing like 

„ men?” The whole of this chapter is written in a very 

uncommon ſtyle of literary enthuſiaſm, and I think it can {3 
hardly fail of inflaming a youthful i imagination. If: ſuch 1 
ideas were early infixed in the boſom of an ingenious and 5, 
ingenuous boy, what improvement in virtue, and in all ule- 


| 
tul qualities, might not be expected? ö 
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„That we muſt never deſpair,” 1s the title of his third 
chapter. © If in our aſcent we ſhould fall head-long a il 
thouſagd times, we muſt begin to climb again every time 1 
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more ardently, and fly to the ſummit with recruited vi- 


50 gour! Let no one be dejected if he is not conſcious of 


« any great advancement at firſt, The merchant thinks 
_* himſelf happy if, after a ten years voyage, after a thou 


fand dangers, he at laſt improves his fortune; and ſhall 


O 
* we, like poor-ſpirtted creatures, give up all hopes after 


« the firſt onſet? Qtodcunue tmperavit animus obtint, 


« Whatever the mind has commanded itſelf to do, it has 


*« obtained its purpoſe. 
„ Riches mult have no charms, ans to the charms 


of literature. Poverty is favourable to the ſucceſs of all 
10 literary purſuits, J mean not to throw contempt on mo- 


e ney in general, but on that exorbitant wealth which al- 
« lures the mind from ſtudy. But your parents“ ſays he, 
„ will rather chuſe that you ſhould be guilty of purjury or 
« murder, than not know how to value money. 

« The ſtudent muft be deſirous of praiſe. It is a pro- 
« miſing preſage of ſucceſs to be rouſed by praiſe when 
% one ſhall have done well, and to be grieved and incited 
% to higher aims, on finding himſelf blamed or outdone by 


* another. He who aſpires at the ſummit muſt be pai- | 


* fionately fond of glory. 


Thus have the firſt 5 indiſpenſably requiſite in 


00", youth devoted to ſtudy, been mentioned. He muſt 
« aim at the higheſt points, he muſt love labour, he muſt 
never deſpair, he muſt deſpiſe riches, he muſt be greedy 
« of praiſe. It remains that we preſeribe the methods. 


« 'There are then three gradations i in the modes of ſtudy; 


« hearing, teaching, writing. It is a good and eaſy method 
«4 to hear, it is a better and eaſier to teach, and the beſt 
10 and eaſieſt of all to write. Lectures are dull; becauſe 


eit is tedious to conhne the liberty of thought to the 


_ * voice of the reader. But when we teach or write, the 
very exerciſe itſelf precludes the tzdium.”? | 

Though the treatiſe of Ringelbergius is ſhort, yet to 

make an uſeful abbreviation of l require more room 


than the limits J uſually preſcribe to my papers will allow. 


L mean only to give a little ſpecimen of the mapner in which 


this very extraordinary writer has compoſed his once cele · 
brated Watte. There are certainly m things in it, 
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which can ſcarcely fail to ſtimulate an honeſt mind, ſin- 
cerely and ſeriouſly devoted to letters. A ſevere critic, or 
2 lover of ridicule, will find much, both in the matter and 
the ſtyle, to cenſure and deride. But ſtill there is ſome- 
thing ſo honeſt and ſo warm in this writer, that a good- 
natured mind cannot help heing entertained even with his 
abſurdities; and inclined to overlook them amidſt the great- 
er abundance of valuable advice. I believe the copies are 
not very ſcarce, and earneſtly recommend, both to the young 
ſtudent and the lover of literary curioſities, to devote half 
an hour to the peruſal of it, if it ſhould fall into their hands. 
Ringelbergius was a very ingenious man, not only in 
polite learning and in the ſciences, but in the arts of me- 
chanical writing, painting, and engraving. Indeed theſe 
vere his firſt purſuits and employments, and he did not ap- 
ply himſelf tq learning Latin till his ſeventeenth year; but 
uch was the force of his genius, that he then made a rapid 
proficiency. He was certainly a man of genius, and though 
not quite correct in his language, yet he wrote Latin w ith 
much more ſpirit and vivacity than moſt of the Dutch and 
German writers of his age. He acquired the Greek lan- 
guage, and could almoſt repeat Homer from beginning to 
end. He was well verſed in various ſciences, and wrote 
ingenioully upon them; but his tracts are, I believe, more 
curious than uſeful. He would have been an excellent writer 
and profound philoſopher, had he lived in an age when the 
tollies of judicial aſtrology were exploded, and hypotheſis 
reduced to the teſt of ae. 
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No. CL VIII. on THE. FOLLY OF SACRIFICING con- 
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"HERE are certainly Pee at facet 8 and 
| ' conveniencies, the abſence of which no elegance can 
ſupply. Since, however, they have nothing of external 
ſplendour, they are often ſacraficed to the gratification of 
vanity. We live too much i in the eyes and minds of others, 
and too little to our own hearts, too httle to oux own con. 
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ſciences, and too little to our own ſatisfaction. We are 
more anxious to appear, than to be, happy. 


According to the preſent modes of living, and ideas of 


| propriety, an oſtentatious appearance mult be at all events, 


and in all inftances, ſupported. If we can preſerve a glittering 


and gloſly varniſh, we difregard the interior materials aud 
lubſtance. Many ſhew a diſpoſition in every part of _ 
conduct, ſimilar to that of the Frenchman, who had rathe 
go without a ſhirt, than without ruifes ; rather ſtarve as 
count, than enjoy affluence and independence as an honeſt 
merchant. Men idolize the great, and the diſtinctions of 
faſhionable life, with an idolatry ſo reverential and com- 
plete, that they ſeem to miſtake it for their duty toward; 
God. For, to uſe the words of the Catechiſm, “ do they 
© not appear to believe in them, to fear them, to love them 
„ with all their hearts, with all their minds, with all their 
80 ſouls, and with all their ſtrength;: to worſhip tnem, to 
give them thanks, to put their whole truſt in them, to 
call upon them, to honour their names and their words, 
* and to ſerve them truly all the days of their lives?“ As 
they worſhip falſe gods, their bleſſings are of the kind 
which correſponds with the nature of their deities. I hey 
are all ſhadowy and unſubſtantial; dreams, bubbles, ard 
meteors, which dance bebe their eyes, and often lead them 
to perdition. 

It is really umgbtabie to behold i of a competent 
fortune, aud reſpectable rank, who (While they deny them: 


ſelves even the common pleaſures of a plentiful table; 


while their kitchen is the cave of cold and famine ; while 
their neighbours, relations, and friends pity and deſpite, 1: 
they paſs, the comtortleſs and unhoſpitable door) fcrup:: 
not to be profulely 2xpentive in dreſs, furniture, buildling, 
equipage, at public entertainments, in excurſions to Bath, 
Tunbridge, or Bri ghthelmſtone. To feed the faſhionable 
extravagance, they rob themſelves of indulgences whic h 
they know to be more truly ſatisfactory ; for which of then 
returneth from the midnight aſſembly, or from the ſummer 
excurſions, without complaining of dulneſs, fatigue, ennui, 
and infipidity ? They have ſhewn themſclves, they have ſeen 
many fi ne perſons, and many fine things; but have they felt 
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the delicious pleaſures of domeſtic peace, the tranquil de- 
lights of ſocial intercourſe at their own towns and villages, 
the ſolid ſatisfactions of a cool collected mind, the comforts 
ariſing from a diſembarraſled ſtate of finances, and the love 
and reſpect of a neighbourhood ? ? | 
To run in debt, and be involved in danger of arreſts 
and impriſonment, are, in this age, almoſt the objects of fa- 
ionable ambition. To have an execution in the houſe, 
zs to be in the ſame predicament with this baronet and the 
|. other lord, or with his grace the duke. The poor imitator 
of ſplendid miſery, little greatneſs, and titled infamy, riſques 
his liberty and laſt ſhilling to become a man of taſte and 
faſhion, He boaſts that he 1s a happy man, for he 1s a man 
of pleafure ; he knows how to enjoy life ; he profeſſes the 
important ſcience called the ſcavoir vivre. Give him the diſ- || RAR 
tinction which, in the littleneſs and blindneſs of his ſoul, he e 
conſiders as the ſource of happineſs and honour. Allo r A 1.01 
him his claim to taſte, allow him the title of a man of plea- 1 
ſure, and ſince he iſiſts upon it, allow him his pretenſions to ; 
| ſcavoir vivre. But at the ſame time he cannot deny that. 
he is haunted by his creditors, that he is obliged to hide 
himſelf, leſt he ſhould loſe his liberty; that he is eating the 
bread and the meat, and wearing the clothes of thoſe whoſe 
children are crying for a morſel, and ſhivering in rags. If 
ke has brought himſelf to ſuch a ſtate, as to feel no unea- 
ſineſs when he recollects on his embarraſſment, and its con- 
ſequences to others ; he is a baſe, worthleſs, and degenerate WT 
| wretch, But if he is uneaſy, where is his happineſs ? where e 
nis exalted enjoyments? id much happier had been this l 
boaſter of happineſs, had he lived within the limits of reaſon, 41:0 
duty, and his fortune, in love and unity with his own regular | 
family, at his own fire-fide, beloved, truſted, reſpected in 
| the neighbourhood, afraid of no creditor or proſecution, _ bi 
nor of any thing elſe, but of doing wrong ? He might not 
| indeed have made a figure on the turf; he might not have wy. 
had the honour of leading the faſhion 3 but he would pro» _ { | 
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bably have had health, wealth, fame, 14 peace. Many a 
man who is ſeldom ſeen, and never heard of, enjoys, in the 
lence aud ſecuri ity of a private life, all which this ſnbluna- 
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ry ſtate can afford to ſweeten the er Ps and to Ughte tlie 
hurthen. 


In things of an inferior mh and ſuch as are not im. 
mediately conneQed with moral coduct, the ſame predilecti. 
on for external appearance, and the fame neglect of ſolid 


comfort, when placed in competition with the diſplay of an 
affected taſte, are found to prevail. Our houſes are often 


rendered cold, ſmall, and inconvenient, for the ſake of pre. 
ſerving a regularity of external figure, or of copying the 


architecture of a warmer climate. Our carriages are made 
dangerous or incommodious, for the ſake of attracting the 


paſſenger's eye, by ſomething new or ſingular 1n their 
ſhape, height, or fabric. Our dreſs is faſhioned in uneaſy 


forms, and with troubleſome ſuperfluities, or uncomfortable 
defects, juſt as the Proteus, Faſhion, iſſues out the capricious 
ed icts of a variable taſte. We even eat and drink, fee and 
hear, not according to our own appetites and ſenſes, but 
as the prevalent tale happens to direct. In this refined age 
we are all perſons of taſte, from the hair · dreſſer and milliner, 
to the duke and ducheſs. The queſtion is not what is right, 


prudent, pleaſing, comfortable, but what is the taſte. Hence 


beggarly finery and lordly beggary. 
The ſacrifice of comfort to taſte is viſible in our modern 
gardens, I rejoice in the exploſion of the Dutch manner, 


IQ expatiate with raptured eye and imagination over the fo- 


ble ſcenes created by a Kent and a Brown. But at the ſame 
time I lament that our cold climate often renders the ſub- 


lime and magnificent taſte in gardening incompatible wit. 


comfort. Winter, as the poet {iys, often lingers in the lap 
of May. How pleaſing ta ſtep out of the houſe, and baft 
under a ſunny wall covered with bloom, to watch the e. 


panſion of a roſe-bud, and to ſee even the humble pea aud 


bean ſhocting up with all the vigour of vernal fertility ? But 
now the manhon-houſe ſtands naked aud forlorn. You de- 
ſcend from the flight of ſteps. Lou are ſaluted by the ru- 


deſt breath of Eurus and Boreas, No trees, no walls, no 


ont-houſes, even the kitchen and offices ſubterraneous. Not 


a a corner to ſeek the genial warmth of a meridian ſun. Fine 


proſpects indeed all around, But you cannot ſtay to look a 
them. You fly to your chimney corner, happy if the per 


lecuting blaſl purſues you not to your laſt receſs. We al- 
ſow all that taſte can claim. We admire and love her 


beauties; but they are dearly bought at the expence of 


comfort. Ry oo | 
A little and encloſed garden adds greatly to the real en- 


joyment of a rural retreat, Thoughtaie has thrown down 


the walls, and laid all open, I venture to;predic that before 
the lapſe of half a century, good ſenſe and the love of 


comfort will rebuild them. The grounds beyond may ſtill 


be laid out in the grandeſt and moſt beautiful ſtyle; but 
let the houſe ſtand in the midſt of a little cultivated ſpot, 
where every vegetable beauty and delicacy may be diſplay- 
ed, and where the rigours of our inclemeat clirve may be 
ſoftened with elegant encloſures. Thie contraſt between 
this, which I would call the domeſtic, aud the other, which 


might be named the outer garden, or the grove, would pro- 


duce an effect by no means unpleaſing. They who have 


no taſte for flowers, and the thouſand beauties of an encloſed | 
garden, have but little pretenſion to judgment in the graces. 


of horticulture, | 

Indeed, fuck is the nature of man, we commonly advance 
improvement to the verge of impropriety. We now loath 
the idea of a ſtraight line, and a regular row of trees. But 
let us not, in the pride of our hearts, flatter ourieives with 
thy unerring rectitude of our taſte. Many of the ancients 


who poſſeſſed the bet? taſte, not only in poetry and eloquence, 


but in arts, in painting, ſculpture, architecture, were great 
admirers of plantations perfectly regular, and laid out in 
quincunxes. However vauity and falkion may dictate and 
declaim, the world will not always believe that Homer, Vir- 
gil, Cyrus, Cicero, Bacon, and Temple, were totally miſ- 
taken in their ideas of horticultural beauty. ER 
Cicero informs us, in a fine quotation from Xenophon's 
economics, that when Lyfander came to Cyrus, a prince 


equally dittinguiſhed for his glorious empire and his genius, 


Cyrus ſhewed him a piece of ground vel! erclofed and conr- 
Pletely planted, After the viſitor had admired the tall ard 
ſtraight trees, and the rows regularly formed in a quincunx, 
and the ground clear of weeds, and well caltivated, and the 
ſweetneſs of the odours which exhaled from the flowers, he 
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could not help expreſſing his admiration not only of wy di. 
ligence, but the ſkill of him by whom all this was meaſured 
and marked out; upon which Cyrus anſwered, ** It was 
« myſelf who meaſur ed every thing, the rows of trees are uf 


66 ' my diſpoſing, the plan is mine, and many of the trees were 


lanted with my own hand.” An illuftrious pattern, 
which I hope our Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen will not 

be afraid to follow. Why always employ a profeſſed plan. 
maker? Why ſacrifice their own amuſement and inclination 


to the will of another, and to the imperious edicts of capri 
eious Faſhion ? 
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e CLIX. ON THE. EXAMPLE OF HENRY THE FIFTH, | 


AND THE BAD EFFECTS OF AN OPINION, THAT A PRO- 
" FLIGATE YOUTH IS LIKELY TO TERMINATE IN A WISE 
MANHOOD« 


HERE are thoſe who contider TP orofiigncy 82 


mark of that ſpirit, which ſeldom fails to produce, 
in the ſubſequent periods of life, a wiſe and virtuous cha- 
racter. The example of Henry the fifth is often cited in 
confirmation of their opinion. Shakeſpeare has indeed re- 
preſented his errors and reformation in fo amiable a light, 


that many are not diſpleaſed when they ſee a young man 


beginning his career in riot and debauchery. While there 


is an appearance of ſpirit, they regard not the vice. 
The example of Henry the fifth has been applied parti- 
_ cularly to heirs apparent to the crown, If the future king 
is found to be early initiated in the exceſſes of ſenſuality, 
it is a favourable preſage, and we are referred to the enam- 
ple of Falſtaff's Hal. If he devote his time to drinking, 
and be actually involved in continual intoxication, it is 20 
the better, for do we not recolle& HaPs exploits at the 
| Boar's Head in Eaſtcheap? Dame Quickly, Doll Tear- 
| theer, are illuſtrious inſtances to prove what company a 
prince ſhould keep in order to become hereafter a great 
king. It is in the haunts of intemperance and vice, and in the 
company of ſycophants and knaves, that he 1 is, ecorcing 
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to the vulgar phraſe, to ſow his wild oats, to ſpend the 


exuberance of his ſpirit, to ſubdue the ebullition of his 


blood, and to acquire a valuable ſpecies of moral experience 
It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a remarkable 


inſtance of early profligacy and ſubſequent reformation. He 


is a remarkable, becauſe he is a rare inftance. For one 
who ſucceeds as he did, a thouſand become either incurable 


debauchees, drunkards, and rogues, rum their character 


and fortunes, or die under the operation of ſo rough an ex- 


periment. We hear not of thoſe who are obliged to go to | 


ſea, to hide themſelves on the continent, to ſkulk in the 
garrets of blind alleys, to ſpend their days in gaols, or are 
early carried to the church-yard, amidſt the thanks and re- 
joicings of their friends for ſo happy a deliverance from 
ſhame and ruin. But if one wild youth becomes but a to- 


lerably good man, we are ſtruck with the metamorphoſis, 


as we are with every thing uncommon, We exaggerate 
his goodneſs, by comparing it with his previous depravity. 


We cite the example, as a conſolatary topic, wherever we 
bebold a young man, as the ſcripture beautifully expreſſes 


it, walking 1 in the ways of his own heart, and 1n the ſight 
of his own eyes. We talk as if we almoſt congratulated a 
parent, when a ſon has ſpirit enough to violate, not only 
the rules of decency, but alſo the moſt ſacred laws of mora- 
lity and religion. 

Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many a virtu- 


cus and feeling father. They have brought his hairs, be- 


fore they were grey, to the grave. I have been much pleaſ- 
ed with a paſſage in the ſermons of the late worthy Dr. 
Ogden, in which he recommends regularity and virtue to 
young men ſolely for the ſake of their parents. © Stop, 


% young man,” ſays he, © ſtop a little to look towards 


« thy poor parents. Think it not too much to beſtow a 


« moment's reflection on thoſe who never forget thee, Re- 


collect what they have done for thee. Remember all— 


all indeed thou canſt not; alas! ill had been thy lot, 
„had not their care begun, before thou couldſt remember 
% or know any thing. 
«© Now ſo proud, ſelf-willed, inexorable, then could 
thou only aſk by wailing, and move them with thy tears, 
C cs 
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* And they were moved. Their hearts were touched with 


© thy diſtreſs ; they relieved and watched thy wants befo:e 
thou kneweſt thine own neceſſities, or their kindneſs, 
They clothed thee ; thou kneweſt not that thou wait 
naked: thou aſkedſt not for bread ; but they fed thee, 


And ever fince—for the particulars are too many to he 
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ment, and ſtudy of their lives to do fervice unto thee, If 
by all theſe endeavours, they can obtain their child's com- 
fort, they arrive at the full accompliſhment of their with. 


46 


« es. They have no higher object of their ambition, e 


ic 


thou but happy, and they are ſo. 

& And now tell me, is not ſomething to be Cone, Leo 
not now ſay for thyſelf, but for them? If it be tco 
much to deſire of thee to be good, and wiſe, and virtu- 
ous, and happy for thy own ſake ; yet be happy fir 
theirs. Think that a ſober, upright, and, let me add, re- 
ligious life, beſides the blefſfings it will bring upon thy 


own head, will be a fountain of unfeigned comfort to thy 


10 ae pore, and make the heart of the aged ing for 


JOY » 


„ What ſhall we "fp which of theſe is havipier' ? the 


ſon that maketh a glad father; ? or the father, bleſſed With 
t ſuch a ſon? 


 & Fortunate young man! who haſt an heart open ſo 
“ early to virtuous delights, and canſt find thy own hay- 
pineſs in N thy father „ leſſing upon his own 


« head! 


« And happy father 1 ! what years have been a 


not, as it often happens, to ſee his comforts fall from 


him, one after another, and to become at once old and 
6 geſtitute 3 but to taſte a new pleaſure, not to be found 


„ among the pleaſures of youth, reſerved for his age; to 


„ reap the harveſt of all his cares and labours, in the duty, 
© affection, and felicity of his dear child. His very look 
* beſpeaks the inward ſatisfaction of his heart. The 1ofir- 
„ mities of his age ſit light on him. He feels not ti: 


15 troubles of life: he ſmiles at the approach of death : ſecs 


6 himſelf Rill living and honoured i in the memory and tl: 


recounted, and too many ſure y to be all utterly forgot. 
ten, it has been the very principal endeavour, employ. | 
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« perſon of his ſon, his other dearer ſelf; and paſſes down 
to the receptacle of all the ling, 1 in the fullneſs of con- 
tent and joy. 
„ How unlike to this 5 18 5 the eoipliciin of him, who has 
« the affliction to ve the father of a wicked offspring! Poor, 
unhappy man! no ſorrow is like unto thy ſorrow. Diſ- 
eaſes.and death are bleſſings, if compared with the an- 
guiſh of thy heart, when thou ſeeſt thy dear children run 
heedleſsly and head-long in the ways of ſin, forgetful of 


tunate old man! How often does he wiſn he had never 
been born, or had been cut off before he was a father 
No reflection is able to afford him conſolation. He grows 

old betimes; and the afflictions of age are doubled on his 


* head, In vain are inſtruments of pleaſure brought forth. 


His ſoul refuſes comfort, Every bleſſing of life is lo! 
upon him. No ſucceſs is able to give him joy, His 

triumphs are like that of David; while his friends, cap- 
tains, ſoldiers were rending the air with ſhouts of victory 
—he, poor conqueror, went up, as it is written, to the 
„ chamber over the gate and wept : and as he went, thus 
« he ſaid; O, my fon Abſalom! my ſon, my ſon Abſa- 
% lom! wenld to God I had died for thee ! 10 Ablalom, 
« my ſon, my fon !“ 

I have introduced this paſſage, with a hope that gay and 
thoughtleſs young men may be properly affected by it; and 
though they ſhould have no regard for themſelves, that they 
ſhould be led to have pity on their poor parents, and to 

chuſe the right way, that they may not cauſe affliction to 
him who has often dandled them in his arms, nor to her at 
whoſe breaſt they hung in the ſweet and inocent period of 
of their infancy. It is indeed a melancholy: conſideration 
that many children, who have been the delight of their pa- 

rents during the earlier ages, no ſooner arrive at maturity, 
than they prove a ſcourge and a curſe. They hurry thoſe 
out of the world, who brought them into it. They embit- 
ter the old age of thoſe who devoted the health and ſtrength 
of manhood to their welfare and ſupport. Sad return! to 
Plant the pillow of declining age with thorns !—O have 


their parents counſel, and their owa happineſs. ” Uufor- 


pity, have pity. on your father—debgld him with tottering 
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ſtep 2pproaching you ! With foppliant hands, and tears in 


his eyes, he begs you—to do what? to be good and hay. 


Py. O ſpare him, wipe away his tears: make him hap- 
ÞY, be fo yourſelf, —fo when it ſhall be your turn to bea 
father, may you never feel the . have already in- 
flicted! 

There are parents, indeed, ka ſeem to have little con- 
cern but for the pecuniary intereſt or worldly advancement 
of their children. While their children excel in dreſs, ad- 
dreſs, ſimulation, and diſfmulation, they are allowed to be 
as debauched and immoral as they pleaſe. While they pel. 
ſeſs a poor, mean, and contemptible kind of wiſdom, com- 
monly called the knowledge of the world, their parents are 
perfectly eaſy; though they ſhould be notoriouſly guilty of 
every bate artifice, and plunged. in the groſſeſt and molt un- 

| lawful ſpecies of ſenſuality. That poor man, lord Chetter- 

field, was one of thoſe parents who are ready to ſacrifice 
their children? s honour, conſcience, and ſalvation, for the 
ſake of gaining a little of the-little honours and riches of a 
world, where not even the higheit henours or the moſt abun- 
dant riches are comparable to the poſſeſſion of an honeſt 
heart. That wretched lord ſeems to have entertained very 
little natural affection for his f Purious offspring. His pater- 


nal attention was all avarice aud ambition. He would 


probably have been delighted if his ſon had been at an early 
age a remarkable debauchee. He would have thought 
the ſpirit which vice diſplayed, a ſure prognoſtic of future 
eminence. Providence defeated his purpoſe, and permitted 
his letters to be exhibited as a lothſome monument of wick- 
edneſs, vanity, and worldly wiſdom. Such wiſdom is indecd 
uſually folly, even where its effects and conſequences are 
confined to the preſent period of cxiftence.. 

Every father then, and every. mother who deſerve that 


tender and venerable appellation, will ſtrenuouſſy endeavour, 


whatever have been their own errors and vices, to preſerve 
thoſe whom they have introduced into a troubleſome world 
from the ſoul contagion and pollution of vice. If they have 
any regard for their children, for their' country, for them- 
ſelves, they will uſe every probable means to reſcue the 
riſing generation — — — Selfiſn motives 
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often prevail when all others are ineſſicarious. I repeat then, 
that, for their own ſakes, they mult guard their offspring 
from riot, intemperance, and prodigality. If they are mit. 
guided by the example of Henry the fifth, or any other re- 
formed rake, ſo as to encourage their children in evil, or 
even to be negligent of them, they will probably repent in 
the day of old age, and find, poverty, ſhame, and anguiſh, 

ſuperadded to the weight of years and the eee evils 
of a natural decay. 
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No. CLX. 4 GOD HEART NECESSARY TO ENJOY THE 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 
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Y a5uſt diſpenſation of Providence, it happens that they 
who are unreaſonab'y ſelſich, ſeldom enjoy fo much 
happineſs as the generous and contented. Almoſt all the 
wicked deviate from the line of rectitude, that they may 
engroſs an extraordinary portion of ſome real or imaginary 
advantage. Their hearts are agitated in the purſuit of it 
with the molt violent and painful emotions; and their ea- 
gerneſs, apprehenſions, and ſolicitude, poiſon the enjoy- 

ment after they have obtained the poſſeſſion. The nature 
of their pleaſures is at beſt groſs, ſenſual, violent, and tran- 
ſitory, They are always diſſatisfied, always envious, al- 
ways malignant. Their fouls are bent down to the earth, 
and deſtitute of all clezated and heavenly ideas, re im 
manes They! 1ave not bowers of perception for the ſub- 

lime or refined ſatisfactions; and are no leſs inlens ble to 
the tranquil deliglits of innocence and ſimplicity, than the 
dcaf and blind to the beauty of colours and the melody of 
mutfic, 

To the wicked, and indeed to all who are warmly enga- 
ged in the vulgar purſuits of the world, the contemplation 
of rural ſcenes, and of the manners 0 nature of animals, 
is perfectly inſipid. The odour of flowers, the purling of 
ſtreams, the ſong and plumage of birds, the ſportive i inno- 
cence of the lamb, the fidelity of the dog, are incapable of 
attrating, for one moment, the notice of hn whoſe con- 
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ſcience is uneaſy, and paſſions unſubdued. Tnvite him tg 
a morning walk through a neighbouring wood, and le 
begs to be excuſed ; for he loves his pillow, and can fee 19 
charms in trees. Endeavour to allure him, on a vernal even. 
ing, when, after a ſhower, every leaf breathes fragrance and 
freſhneſs, to ſaunter with you in the garden; and he plead 
an engagement at whiſt or at the bottle. Bid him hiten ty 
the thraſh, the blackbird, the nightingale, the wood-lark, and 
he interrupts you by aſking the price of ſtocks, and enquir. 
ing whether the Weſt India fleet is arrived. As you walk 
over the meadows enamelled with cowſlips and daiſies, he 
takes no other notice, but enquires who is the owner, oy 
much the land lets for an acre, what hay ſold for at tlie 
laſt market. He prefers the gloomieſt day in November, 
on which pecuniary buſineſs is tranſacted, or a feaſt cele- 


brated, or a public diverſion afforded, to all the delights of 


the merry month of May. He who is conſtantly engaged 
in gratifying his luſt, or in gaming, becomes in a ſhort time 
ſo very wiſe, as to conſider the ſtudy of the works of Ged 
in the creation, and the external beauty both of vegetable 
and animated nature, as little ſuperior to a childiſh enter- 
tainment. How grave his aſpect! No Solon ever looked 
ſo ſapient as he docs, when he is on the point of making 3 
bet, or infidiouſly plotting an intrigue. One might con- 
clude, from his air of importance, that man was born to ſhabe 

the dice, to ſhuffle the cards, to drink claret, and to defirov, 
by debauchery, the innocence of individuals, and the peace 
of families, Ignorant and miſtaken wretch | He Knaus 
not, that purity and ſimplicity of heart would furniſh hin 
with delights, which, while they render his life tranquil 
and pleaſurable, would enable him to reſign his foul at death 


into the hands of his Maker unpolluted. What ſtains and 


filth it uſually contracts by an indifcriminate commerce 
with the world! how comparatively pure amidſt the genuine 
_ pleaſures of a rural and philoſophical life! 
As a preſervative of innocence, and as the means of 3 
moſt agreeable paſtime, the love of birds, flowers, plan's, 
trees, gardens, animals, when it appears in boys, as indeed 
it uſually does, ſhould be encouraged, and in a ſubordinate 
degree cultivated. Farewel innocence, When ſuch thing 
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ceaſe to be capable of affording pleaſure | The heart gradu- 
ally becomes hardened and corrupted, when its objects are 
changed to thoſe of a worldly and a ſenſual nature. 
Man may indeed be amuſed in the days of health and 
eigour with the common puruits of ordinary life; but 
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they have too much agitation in them fer the feeble powers 1 
of old age. Amuſements are then required which are gen. 4 i 1; 
tle, yet healthy; capable of engaging the thoughts, yet re- 1 
E quiring no painful or continued exertion, Happy he who | I 
has acquired and preſerved to that age a taſte for ſimple | 1:0 
E pleaſures. A fine day, a beautiful garden, a flowery field, 1 
are to him enjoyments ſimilar in ſpecies and degree to the 9 
pliſs of Elyſium. A farm-yard, with all its inhabitants, con- - warm 
ſtitutes a moſt delightful ſcene, and furniſhes him with a bl R 
E thouſand entertaining ideas. The man who can fee with- Willi 
out pleaſure a hen gather her chickens under her wing, WR! 

or the train of ducklings following their parent into a pond, vl "11 
is like him who has no muſic in his ſoul, and who, according | 441 
to Shakeſpeare, is fit for treaſons, murders, every thing that ai 
een diſgrace and degrade humanity. Vetabo 1iſdem ſub tra- we: 
libuc, fragilemque mecum ſolvat phaſelum, I will forbid him, | bt iÞ 
ſays Horace on another occaſion, to be under the ſame roof | be. 
| with me, or to embark in the ſame veſſel, _ 3 ; Il [4 
Let it operate as an additional motive in ſtimulating us Wi 
to preſerve our innocence, that with our innocence we pre- ITY 
© ſerve our ſenſibility to the charms of nature. It is indeed . 10 | 
one of the rewards of innocence, that it is enabled to taſte vl 1 
the pureſt-pleaſure which this world can beſtow, without BREA 
the uſual conſequences of pleaſures, remorſe and ſatiety. 140 
The man of a bad heart can find no delight but in bad de- e 
ſigns and bad actions — nominal joys and real torments. His {| 
very amuſements are of neceſſity connected with the injury my 


| 

| 

| 

; 2 0 . * « 

oſ others, and with a thouſand painful ſenſations which no | 

language can expreſs. But the mind of the honeſt, imple, and | 
ingenuous, is allways gay and enlivened, like ſome of the ſou- be 
| thern climates, with a ſerenity almoſt perpetual. Let a 1 

man who would form an adequate idea on the different ſtates | 
of the good and bad heart, with reſpect to happineſs, com- | 
| pare the climate of Otaheite with that of Terra del Fuego, 1 
2 deſcribed by our Britiſh circumnavigators. pl i 
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to conſider themſelves as privileged to infringe all the com. 
mon reſtraints eſtabliſhed by a regard to decency, by moral 
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- ANY, who have hk iel to 'Hiites and eſtates by 
the virtue or good fortune of their anceſtors, ſeem 


philoſophy, by natural and by reycaled religion. They 
have noble blood in their veins, therefore they preſume that 


the world was made for them to take their paſtime in it. 


Who, they exclaim (with a volley of oaths and execrations,) 
who ſhall dare to ſay to us, Thus far ſhall ye go, and no far. 


ther? Rules, laws, and modes of ſuperſtition were made for 


the canaille, for the muſhroom race, who ſprung from dung- 


hills, and on whom the ſun of royalty has never ſhed it 
luſtre. Scarcely any of the ancient philoſophers could boaſt 


of this noble blood, and ſhall they preſume to dictate to a 


nobleman, that 1s, perhaps, to a baſtard of king Charles“ 


ſtrumpet, or to the diſeaſed offspring of a leprous, ſcrophu- 
lous, forry race of puiſne lordlings, whoſe names are only 
recorded in the books of ruined tradeſmen, and whoſe illu. 


ſtrious expbits are limited to the regrons of a cock: pit, a 
horſe- race, a tavern, and a bawdy-houte ? Shall a carpenter's 
ſon dictate to a duke? His lordſhip pleads his privileges 


Let him riot in debauchery, ſeduce 1 Innocence, break the 
peace of private families, laugh at all that 1s ſacred and leri- 
ous, for is he not a duke? | 

Vou are indeed a duke; or, in other words, your { great 
grandfather, by good fortune or good deeds, acquire df 
you that noble old manſion-houſe, that park, thofe woods, 


thoſe lands, thoſe titles, all of which you baſely diihonour. 
Though in your appearance you have not much of ducal 


dignity, yet we ſee your ducal coronet on your proſtitute's 
vis-a-vis: we ſee you glorying in your ſhame, neglecting 


to pay your tradeſmen, yet laviſhing your gold on horſcs 


and harlots ; ſtooping to the meaneſt company and diverii- 
ons, yet retaining all the petty inſolence of family pride: 
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we ſee you meanly ſneaking in a court; we ſce you reward - 
ed, notwithſtanding the infamy of your private life, with 
offices of truſt and honour ; we therefore acknowledge that. 
you have all the common attributes and outward figns of 
the title which you happen to inherit. You have alſo 
had the honour of a divorce, and enjoy the envied and bril- 
liant reputation of a profeſſeò adulterer. With a character 
and qualities ſo noble, every Briton mult acknowledge how 
juſtly you are ſaluted by the appellation of your Grace! how 
juſtly you are made the companion of a prince, and the 
privy counſellor of the king of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, and over all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical 
as well as civil, ſupreme ! But, irony apart, who can be ſur- 
riſed, or who can lament, when ſuch wretches as yourſelf 
are the counſellors of kings, that the ſubjects rebel, and that 
the empire is diſmembered ? Under a ruler like you, who 
would not glory in the illuſtrious character and conduct of a 
Waſhington ? - N 8 „„ 
When we read the liſt of dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſ- 
counts, barons, and baronets, exhibited in the Court Calen- 
dar, we cannot help wondering at the great number of thoſe 
who are ſunk in obſeurity, or branded with infamy; and at 
the extreme paucity of characters to which may be applied 
with juſtice the epithets of decent, virtuous, learned, and de- 
vout. Here we ſee a long liſt of titled ſhadows, whoſe names 
are ſeldom heard, and whoſe perſons are ſeldom ſeen but at 
Newmarket and the chocolate-houſe. There we mark a 
tribe whom fame has celebrated for thoſe feats of gallantry 
called, in an old-fathioned book, adultery. Here we point 
out a wretch ſtigmatized for unnatural crimes, there a blood- 
thirſty duelliſt. Debauchees, drunkards, ſpendthrifts, game- 
ſters, tyrannical neighbours, and bad maſters of families, 
occur to the mind of the reader fo frequently, that they al- 
molt ceaſe by familiarity to excite his animadverſion. All 
= this may be true, it will be ſaid ; but will it not be true of 
any other equal number of men? I venture to affirm that 
tit will not. The power, the rank, and opulence of the no- 
bility, added to bad company and often to a bad education, 
YN lead them beyond the line of common depravity. There 
is this allo which diſtinguiſhes their errors from the uſual 
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errors of human infermity; they often boaſt of their enor- 
mities, and glory in their diſgrace; exorbitant profligacy 
13 conſidered as a mark of manly ſpirit 3 and all who are de- 
cent and regular, are ridiculed by the majority as tame, pu- 
ſillanimous, hypocritical, ſuperſtitious, methodiitical, preju U. 


diced, or narrow. minded. 


But allowing, what experience refutes, that the enormi- 
ties of the nominal great are not worſe than thole of others, 
yet it cannot be denied that their influence on the commu. 
nity is infinitely more detrimental. The greater part of 


- mankind are weak and ill-educated; but to a tecble and ill. 


formed underſtanding, riches and titles appear to be the 
nobleſt diſtinctions of human nature. Whatever is faid or 


| Yor by the pofſeſſors of them, operates both as precept and 


e ample with irreſiſtible force. It i is ſufficient, in the opi- 


nion of many a filly man and woman of faſhion, to jul ſity 


any eccentricity of behaviour, that a lord or a lady, w s 
they proudly name among their acquaintance, has ſet the 
example. Deformity itſelf, awkwardneſs, rudeneſs, become 
grace and polit neſs, hen exhibited by ſome ducheſs who 


affects fame by an impudent fingularity. The court in Doc- 


tors-Commons exhibits frequent proofs, in the preſent times, 
that vices, directly repugnant to the law of God, pregnant 
with injuries to ſociety, and fatal to private virtue and pri- 
vate happineſs, are become faſhionable. It is a pride aud 
pleature among the blaſted lordlings of the day, to ſtand 


forth in a court of juſtice, and avow - themielves the deſtroy- 
ers of female virtue and nuptial felicity. They are tra; elled 
men; and, like true patriots, emulating the manners of that 


nation which is endeavouring to deſtroy our political ex- 

1tence, they attempt to introduce the looſe principles of con- 
jugal libertiniſm into their own country. Thoſe who have 
not travelled, imitate the noble youths who have; and thus 
is the ſweet cup of domeſtic felicity almoſt univerſally em- 
bittered among thoſe who, in the regions of faſhion, pretenc 
to ſuperior ſlcill in the art of enjoying life. 
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No. CLXII. oN AFFECTATION OF EXTREME DELICA. 
| CY AND SENSIBILITY. 


X'TREME delicacy ſo eſteemed at preſent, ſeems to 
have been unknown in times of remote antiquity. It 
is certainly a great refinement on human nature; and rehne- 
ments are never attended to in the earlier ages, when the 
occupations of war, and the wants of unimproved lie, leave 
little opportunity, and leſs inclination, for fanciful enjoy- 


ments. Danger and diſtreſs require ſtrength of mind, and 


neceflarily exclude an attention to thoſe dclicacies, which, 
while they pleaſe, infallibly enervate. 

That tenderneſs which is amiable in a ſtate of perfect ci- 
vilization, is deſpiſed as a weakneſs among unpoliſhed nati- 
ons. Shocked at the ſmalleſt circumſtances Which are diſ- 
agreeable, it cannot ſupport the idea of danger and alarm. 
So far from exerciſing the ſeverities which are ſometimes 


politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it ſtarts with horror 


from the fight, and at the deſcription of them. It delights 
in the calm occupations of rural life, and would; gladly reſign 
the ſpear and the ſhield for the ſhepherd's crook and the 
lover's garland. But in an unformed community, where 
conſtant danger requires conſtant defence, thoſe diſpoſitiors 


Which delight 1 in ecale and retirement will be treated with 


general contempt; and no temper of mind which is deſpiſed 
will be long epidemical. 

The Aen. Geeeks and Romans were the REY civilized 
people on the earth. They, however, were unacquainted 
with that extreme delicacy of ſentiment which is become. 
univerſally prevalent in modern times. Perhaps ſome rea- 
ſonable cauſes may be aſſigned. The ſtoic philoſophy en- 
deavoured to introduce a total apathy, and though it was 
not embraced in all its rigour by the vulgar, yet it had a 
| ſufficient number of votarics to diffuſe a general inſenſibi- 
lity of temper. It perhaps originally meant no more than 
to teach men to govern their affections by the dictates of 


reaſon ; but as a natural want of feeling produced the lame 
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elſects as a rational regulation of che paſſions, inſenſibility 


ſoon paſſed among tlie vulgar, for what it had no claim to, a 
phulofoph cal indiſſerence. 


That reſpectful attention to women, which i in modern 


times is called gallantry, was not to be found among the an- 


cients. Women were unjuſtly conſidered as inferior beings, 
whoſe only duty was to contribute to pleaſure, and to ſuper- 
intend domeſtic economy. It was not till the days of chi- 


valry that men ſhewed that defire of pleaſing the ſofter ſex, 


which ſeems to allow them a ſuperiority. This deference 
to women refines the manners and ſoftens the temper ; and 


it is no wonder that the ancients who admitted not women 


to their ſocial converſations, ſhould acquire a ronghneſs of 
manners incompatible with delicacy of ſentiment. 
Men who acted, thought, and {poke, like the ancients, 


were unqueſtionably furniſhed by nature with every feeling 
in great perfection. But their mode of education contri- 
buted rather to harden than to molify their hearts. Politics 


and war were the only general objects of purſuit. Ambitt- 
on, it is well known, renders all other paſſions ſubſervient 
to itſelf; and the youth who had been accuſtomed to a mi- 
litary diſcipline, and had endured the hardſhips of a cam- 
paign, though he might yield to the allurements of pleaſure, 
would not have time to cultivate the refinements of delicacy. 


But the modern ſoldier, in the preſent mode of conducting 


war, is not compelled to undergo many perſonal hardilups 
either in the preparation for his profeſſion, or in the exer- 


Ciſe of i it. Commerce, but little known to many ancient 
nations, gives the moderns an opportunity of acquiring 


opulence without much difficulty or danger; and the infi- 
nite numbers who inherit this opulence, have recourſe, i in or- 
der to paſs away life with eaſe, to the various arts of ex- 


citing pleaſure. The profeſſions of divinity and law, leave 


ſufficient time, opportunity, and inclination to moſt of their 


profeſſors to purſue every innocent amuſement and gratif- 


cation. The general plan of modern education, which, 
among the liberal, conſiſts of the ſtudy of poets and ſenti- 
mental writers, contributes, perhaps, more than all other 
cauſes, to humanize the heart and refine the ſentiments : for, 
at the period when education is commenced, the heart is 


moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſions, 
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Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, without weakening 
the mind, muſt be cheriſned; and it muſt be allowed that 


an unaffected delicacy of ſentiment, on this ſide the extreme, 


adds greatly to the happineſs of mankind, by diffuſing an uni- 


verſal benevolence. It teaches men to feel for others as for 
themſelves ; it diſpoſes them to rejoice with the happy, and, 
by partaking, to encreaſe their pleaſure. It frequently ex- 
cludes the malignant paſſions, which are the ſources of the 
greateſt miſery i in life, It excites a pleaſing ſenſation in our 


own breaſt, which, if its duration be conſidered, may be pla- 


ced among the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe. The only 111 


conſequence that can be apprehended from it is, an effemi- 


nacy of mind, which may diiquality us for bo purſuits 
and manly exertions. 

In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of things, obſtacles will im- 
pede, and diſagrecable ciroumilances diiguſt. To bear theſe 


without feeling them, is ſometimes neceſſary in the right 


conduct of life; but he who is tremblingly alive all over, and 


Wboſe ſenſibility approaches to ſoreneſs, avoids the conteſt 


in which he knows he mult be hurt. He feels i injur les never 
committed, and reſents affronts never intended. Diſguſted 
with men and manners, he either ſeeks retirement to indulge 
his melancholy, or, weakened by continual chagrin, conducts 
himſelf with folly and imprudence. 

How then ſhall we avoid the extreme cf a tagt 
which in the due medium, is productive of the moſt ſaluta- 


ry conſequences ? In this exceſs, as well as all others, rea- 


ſon muſt be called in to moderate. Senſibility mult not be 


permitted to fink us into ſuch a ſtate of indolence, as effec- 


tually repreſſes thoſe manly ſentiments, which may very 
well conſiſt with the moſt delicate. The greateſt mildneſs 
is commonly united with the greateſt fortitude, in the true 
hero. Tenderneſs joined with reſolution, forms indeed a 
nnſhed character, to which reaſon, co- operating with nature, 
may eaſily attain. 


The affectation of great ſenſibility i is extremely common, 


It is however as odious as the reality is amiable. It rende s 
a man deteſtable, and a woman ridiculous. Inſtead of re- 


lieving the” afflicted, which is the neceſſary effect of genu- 
D d 2 


ine ſympathy, a character of this ſort flies from miſery, to 
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effects as a rational regulation of the palſſons, Inſenſbility 
ſoon paſſed among the *ulgar, for what it had no claim to, a 
philoloplucal indifference. 

That reſpectful attention to women, 1 in modern 
times is called gallantry, was not to be found among the an. 
cients. Women were unjuſtly conſidered as inferior beings, 
whoſe only duty was to contribute to pleaſure, and to ſuper- 


intend domeſtic economy. It was not till the days of chi. 


valry that men ſhewed that deſire of pleaſing the ſofter ſex, 
which ſeems to allow them a ſuperiority. This deference 
to women refines the manners and ſoftens the temper ; and 


it is no wonder that the ancients who admitted not women 
to their ſocial converſations, ſhould acquire a roughneſs of 


manners incompatible with delicacy of ſentiment. 

Men who acted, thought, and ſpoke, like the ancients, 
were unqueſtionably furniſhed by nature with every feeling 
in great perfection. But their mode of education covtri 


buted rather to harden than to molify their hearts. Politics 
and war were the only general objects of purſuit. Ambit. Þ 
on, it is well known, renders all other paſſions ſubſervient E 
to itſelf; and the youth who had been accuſtomed to a mi 
litary diſcipline, and bad endured the hardſhips of a cam. ] 


paign, though he might yield to the allurements of pleaſure, 
would not have time to cultivate the refinements of de licacy. 


But the modern ſoldier, in the preſent mode of conducting 
war, is not compelled to undergo many perſonal hardſnips 
either in the preparation for his profeſſion, ot in the excr-F. 
ciſe of it. Commerce, but little known to many ancient] 
nations, gives the moderns an opportunity of acquiringÞ 8 
opulence without much difficulty or danger; and the inf. 
mite numbers who inherit this opulence, have recourſe, i in or. 
der to paſs away life with eaſe, to the various arts of e. 
citing pleaſure. The profeſſions of divinity and law, leaves 
-: ſufficient time, opportunity, and inclination to moſt of thei} 


profeffors to purſue every innocent amuſement and gratif. 
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cauſes, to humanize the heart and refine the ſentiments: fon 11 


at the period when education is commenced, che heart | 


moſt repos of impreſſions, 
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3 rually repreſſes thoſe manly ſentiments, which may very 
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Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, 1 without weakening 


the mind, muſt be cheriſned; and it muſt be allowed that 


an unaffected delicacy of ſentiment; on this fide the extreme, 


adds greatly to the happineſs of mankind, by diffuſing an uni- 
verſal benevolence. It teaches men to feel for others as for 

hemſelves; it diſpoſes them to rejoice with the happy, and, 
by partaking, to encreaſe their pleaſure. It frequently ex- 
cludes the malignant paſſions, which are the ſources of the 


greateſt miſery in life. It excites a pleaſing ſenſation in our 


own breaſt, which, if its duration be conſidered, may be pla- 


ced among tlie higheſt g gratifications of ſenſe. The only ill 
conſequence that can be apprehended from it is, an effemi- 


nacy of mind, which may diſqualify us for vigorous 2 8 
and manly exertions. | 

In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of things, obſtacles will im- 
pede, and diſagreeable circumſtances dilguſt. To bear theſe 
without feeling them, is ſometimes neceſſary in the right 
conduct of life; but he who is tremblingly alive all over, and 


whoſe ſenſibility approaches to ſoreneſs, avoids the conteſt 


in which he knows he mult be hurt. He tcels 1 injur ries never 


with men and manners, he either ſeeks retirement to in adulge 
his melancholy, or, weakened by continual chagrin cond acts 
himſelf with folly and imprudence, 

How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of a diſpoſition, 
| which in the due medium, is productive of the molt ſaluta- 


ry conſequences ? In this exceſs, as well as all others, rea- 


| fon muſt be called in to moderate. Senſibility muſt not be 


hero. Tenderneſs joined with reſolution, forms indeed a 


© finiſhed character, to which reaſon, co-operating with nature, 


may eaſily attain. 


It! is however as odious as the reality is amiable, It rende s 
$a man deteſtable, and a woman ridiculous. Inſtead of re- 


"Hy the * afflicted, which is the neceſſary effect of genu- 


be ſympathy, a 3 of this ſort flies from miſery, to 


D d 2 


committed, and reſents affronts never intended. Diſguſted 


The affectation of great ſenſibility 18 extremely « common. 
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thew that it is too delicate to ſapport the ſight of Aitrel:. 
The appearance of a toad, or the jolting of a carriage, 
wil cauſe a paroxyſm of fear. It pretends to a ſuperior 
ſhare of refinement and philanthropy. But it is remarka- 
ble, that this delicacy and tenderneſs often diſappear in ſo- 
litude, and the pretender to uncommon ſenſibility is fre- 
quently found, in the abſence of witneſſes, to be uncominon- 
ly unfceling. 


To have received a tender heart from the hand of natu: e, 


is to have received the means of the higheſt enjoyment. To 


have regulated its emotions by the dictates of reaſon, is to 
have need up to the dignity of man, and to have obtained 
that happineſs of which the heart was conſtituted ſuſcepti- 
ble. May ae thi thus laudable in itſelf, never be ren- 
dered contemptible by affectation, or injurious to its 
poſſefſor and to others, through the want of a proper gui- 
dance! | = 


a 


No. CLXNI.. ON TRUE PATIENCE, AS DIST INGUISHED | 


FROM INSENSIBILITY, 


2 


OWEVER common and however intenſe the evils of 


human life may be, certain it is, that evils equally 
great do not affect all men with an equal degree of an- 
cuſh ; and the different manner of fuſtaining evils, ariſcs 


from one of theſe two cauſes, a natural inſenſibility, or 
an adventitious fortitude; acquired by the exertion of PATI1- 


ENCE. 

Apathus, when a ſchool -boy, was not remarkable for 
quicEneſs of apprehenſion, or brilliancy of wit; but though 
his progreſs was flow, it was ſure, and the additional oppor- 


tunities of Rudy „which he enjoyed by freedom from thoſe 


avocations which vivacity and warmth of conſtitution occa- 
ſion, made him a tolerable good ſcholar. The ſullenneſs 
of his deportment, however, alienated the affections of his 
teachers ; and, upon the ſlighteſt miſdemeanours, he often 
underwent the puniſhment of the rod, which he always bore 
without a tear, and without complaint, 
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He had not long been at ſchool, before his father and 
mother died of a contagious fever. Preparatoty to the dif- 
cloſure of ſo mournful an event to an orphan ſon, many 
precautions were taken, many, phraſes of condolence ſtudied. 
At length, the maſter took him aſide, and after ſeveral 
obſervations on the inſtability of human Akan, the ſudden- 
cls of death, the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to F rovidence; and 
the inefficacy of ſorrow, told him that his parents were no 
more. To this, young Apathus replied, by oblery Ing, with- 
out any viſible alteration in his counteuance, that he ſuſ- 
pected ſomething of that kind had happened, as he had 
not received his letters at the uſual time; but that he had 
not ſaid any thing on the ſubject, as he thought his being 
poſſeſſed of a fine fortune by the event, was à matter that 
concerned nobody but himſelf. For (ſays he) as the death 
« was fudden, there probably was no will, and my father 
being pretty warm, as they call it, and I being an only 
fon, I think I ſhall be very well offs” Here he was inter- 
rupted by his ma iter, who was now delirous of ſome degree 
ot that orief which he had been before ſolicitous to pre- 
ent, — And are you not affected (ſaid he) with the 
„ loſs of the deareſt friends you have in the world?“ — 
Why, Sir (replied the inſenſible,) you have juſt now been 
o teaching me to ſubmit to Providence, and telling me, 
© we muit all die, and the like; and do J not practiſe 
is your precepts ?” The maſter was too much aſtoniſhed to 
be able to anſwer, and haſtily left the young man; who pro- 
badly couctuded the day with a fealt of gingerbread or a 
game at marbles, 
Soon after he left ſchool, he took it into his head to en- 


LS 


a 


ter into the fate of matrimony. But here let the gentle rea- 


der be informed, that he was not induced to ſubmit his neck 


to the yoke by any of thoſe fine feelings which conſtitute. 


love. The object of his choice had ten thouſand pounds; 
and he conſidered that ten thouſand pounds would pay for 


the lady's board. When the little prattlers were arrived at 


that age when none can behold them without pleaſure, they 
were ized with an unfavourable ſmall-pox, and ſeverally 
carried from the cradle to the grave. The conſtant atten- 
dance of the mother on this occalion, brought on a fever, 
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which, together with a weakneſs occaſioned by : an advanced 
flate of pregnancy, proved fatal. Then, at laſt, Apathus 
was obſerved to fetch a ſigh, and lift up his hands to Hea- 
ven—at the fight of the undertaker's bill. A thouſand 
misfortunes in buſineſs have fallen to his lor, all which he 
| has borne with ſeeming fortitude, He is now, at length, 
reduced to that ſtate, in which genlemen chuſe to take 
_ lodgings within the purheus of St. George's fields : but 
there is no alteration in his features; he ſtill ſings his fong, 
takes his glaſs, and laughs at thoſe filly mortals who wea- 
ry themſelves in wandering up and down the world without 
controul. 

Thus Apathus affords a 1 5542505 of chat power 
of bearing afflictions which ariſes from natural inſenſibi. 


lity. Stoicus will give us a better idea of Patience as a 
virtue. | 


From that Period at hich the mind begins to think, 


toicus was remarkable for a quality, which, in children, is 
called ſnamefacedneſs. He could never enter a room full 


of company without ſhewing his diſtreſs, by a violent ſuf - 


fuſion of bluſhes. At ſchool, he avoided the commiſſion 
of faults, rather through fear of ſhame than of puniſhment, 
In ſhort, an exquiſite ſenſibility, at the ſame time that i- 
gave him the moſt exalted delight, frequently expoſed him 
to the keeneſt affliction, Thus, from being acquanted 
with grief, though a ſtranger to misfortune, he acquired 2 
habit of bearing evils before any heavy ones befel him. 


Stoicus was deſigned for a literary life, which to the ge- 


nerality of mankind appears almoſt exempt from the com- 
mon attacks of ill- fortune: but if there were no other in- 
ſtances of the peculiar miſeries of the ſtudent, Stoicus alone 
might evince the groundleſſneſs of ſuch an opinion. From 
a ſanguine temper, he was prone to anticipate ſucceſs; and 
from an enterpriſing diſpoſition, was little inclined to fit 


down contented without a conſiderable ſhare of reputation. 


Influenced by his love of fame, he ventured to appeal to the 
public taſte, and actually ſent into the world a performance 
of great merit: but as the work wanted ſome popular at- 
trations, it was ſoon neglected and ſunk into oblivion. 


An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or the-manu- 


o 


— — 2 
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facturer may treat with contempt. They however, who, 


with the ſame feelings, have been in the fame predicamen [ty 
will know the an i guiſh which ſecret! ly tormented the dilcon— 


ſolate Stoicus. This ; diſappointment was the firit afliction * 


ol his life, and on this he long meditated without intermil- 
ſion. He has not again ventured to publiſh, and therefore 
has had no cauſe of uneaſineſs from the ingratitude of the 

many-headed monſter : but the evils of his private life have 


been numerous and afflictive beyond conception. The death 


Dy 
of an amiable wife, a conſtant {tate of ſickneſs, expectations 


continually diſappointed, have concurred to overwhelm him 


—but all their efforts have been fruitleſs, The reflections 
of philoſophy and religion fortify him againſt every attack, 
and I never vifite him without obſerving a placed ſmile ot 
reſignation diffuſed on his countenance, He is ſenſible of 
the real weight of every evil, and at the ſame time ſullains 
it with alacrity. He draws reſources from himſelf in every 
emergency, and with the niceſt feelings is become perfectly 
callous. | 

This is genuine Patience. and though the foo or may by 


ſome be though: a happineſs, the! latter only can be eſteemed | 


a virtue, 
Scnfibility, with all its inconveniences, is to be cherithed 
_ by taoſe who underſtand and with to maintain the dignity 


of their nature. To feel for others, diſpoſes us to exerciſe 


the amiable virtue of charity, which our religion indiſpen- 
lably requires. Jt conſtitutes that enlarged benevolence 


which philoſophy jnculcatçs, and winch is indeed compre- 


hended ip Chriiltan charity. It is the privilege and the 


ornament of man; and the pair which it cauſes is abundantly | 


reconpented hy that Ryeet : ſenſation which ever eee 
the exercite of bencficence. 


T's feel our own miſery with full 1 is not to be de- 


precated. Affliction ſoftens and improves the heart. Tears, 
to ſpeak in the ſtyle of figure, fertilize the ſoil in which the 


virtues grow. And it is the remark of one who underſtood 


human nature, that the faculties of the mind, as well as the 
feelings of the heart, are meliorated by adverſity. 

But, 4 in order to promote theſe ends, our ſufferings muft 
not be permitted to overwhelm us. We muſt oppoſe them 
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with the arms of reaſon and religion; and to expreſs the 
idea in the language of the philoſopher, as well as the port, 
of nature; every one, while he is compe! ted 5 Feel l 


fortunes like a man, ſliould reſolve alto Lo bea nenn my 
* IL. dt. 


—— 5 . 


No. CLXIV. CURSORY REMARKS ON TRE ELOQUENCE 
OF THE PULPIT., IN A LETTER. 


— 
— 


Ecce ie nunbere among thoſe arts which, 


inſtead of making a progreſſive improvement in the 


courſe of revolving ages, have greatly receded from their 
original excellence. 


The funeral orations and panegyries of a few Frenchmen, 


are the only pieces among the moderns which make preten- 
ſions to rhetorical compoiition in the higheſt ſtyle. Theſe, 
however, appear very elaborate and unnatural; whether 
from the barrenneſs of the ſubjects, or from the 3 of 
the orators, is foreign to our purpoſe to determine. From 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, it appears that ancient eloquence 


is not reſtored by thoſe efforts which are allowed to have 
been moſt ſucceſsful. 


In England, fo generally is a taſte for folid argument 


and ſubtle reaſoning diffuſed, that mere flights of 1 imagina- 
tion, When unſupported by truth and argument, are Title 


attcaded to. Thus it has been ſaid, we have no truly ciafi- 


cal hiſtory of our own country. Elaborate collections of 
facts, proceedings of parliament, and accurate defcriptions 


of our natives and armaments, fill up with a jejune detail, 


ſome of our moſt celebrated hiſtories. A great deal of fa. 
gacity has, indeed, been exerted in the adjuſtment of con- 
teſted Kras, ae labour in illuſtrating obſcure paſſages 
in our annals, and much patience in the examination of our 
records, But where, after all, is the painting of a Livy, and 
the conciſe elegance of a Salluſt ? 


It is not therefore ſurpriſing, that a people who admit 


not unneceſſary embelliſhments in matters of taſte, and 


who can fall in love with naked truth even when ſhe is at 
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liberty to dreſs herſelf in the garb of fancy, ſhould reject 


mere ornamental flouriſhes in the important traniactions of 
political debate, and the ſerious proceedings of a court of | 


judicature. | 

Thus the eloquence of the ancients is not, perhaps, to b 
found either in the ſenate or the forum of Pritain.— There 
is indeed a very great degree of merit in many of the ha- 
rangues ſpoken in thoſe Places, but they come not un to 
the idea of Grecian or Roman eloquence. "he defect, 
| however, is probably not ſo much owing: to a want of abi- 


lity * to a voluntary « compliance with che taſte and ey 


of tl the nation. 


In the Pulpit, i indeed, we may find ſome veſtiges of anci- 
ent oratory: but kau, 't pr. { at the enquiry, whether 
or not we reſemble the ancients in chis point, 1 ſhall proceed 
totranferibe 3 few obſervations on pulpit eloquence in ge- 
neral, which I c: ollected e long ago by accident. 

One evening laſt at 112, as I was walking in the fields 
near the city, to enjoy a rte freſi air, I obſerved a man, 
ſomewhat advanced in years, and of a compoſed aſpect, 


{auntering 1 in the lame path with my ſelf, ſcemingly i in pro- 
found meditation. For a coofigerable time neither of us 


choſe to commence a converſation ; til: at length, when a 
tacit familiarity between us had removed the reſerve of 
ſtrangeneſs, the od man opene? with an uſual 1ntro: ductory 
topic, the ſereni ty of the evening. For my ow? part, [ ne- 
ver refuſe to join in one of the moſt reaſon able, as wal 48 
molt agreeable pleaſures of human life. By degrees, the 
ſeverity of my companioa's countenance --ightened up 


as the converſation grew warm, and he told die he had juit 


been hearing an excellent ſermon at an ever.' g lecture, and, 


as was his nſual way, had taken this little 15 in the fields | 


to meditate on ſerious ſubjects without interruption. I 
mult own J was rather ſtartled at hearing this, apprehend- 
ing I had fallen into the company of ſome methodiftical 
enthuſiaſt, who would endeavour to make a proſelyte; but. 
upon c a converſation, I found myſelf agreeably 9 5 


ken. 


ſtruck me at the time, I entered among my munutcs as loon 
as 1 returned home. 5 


The old man made ſome reflections, which, as they 
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4. You muſt know, Sir,” ſaid he, © that I am an old- 


faſhioned man. I go to church on Wedneſdays and 
Fridays, according to my good old grandmother? s direc. 


tions, who (well { remember it) ujed always to appoint 


me the bearer of her large print prayer-book bound in 
purple morocco. To theſe early impreſſions, perhaps, | 
owe all my oddities ; and you will eaſily imagine what a 

queer fellow I am, when I inform you, that J put my t. 


mily to the inconvenience of dining, on Sundays, a full 
hour foonerthan common, for no other reaſon in the world 


but that J may do my duty towards my Maker, by go- 
ing to church in the afternoon. While my neighbours 
are at the playhouſe, or the tavern, I can make fhift to 
kill time at an evening lecture; and TI often follow a fa- 


mous preacher of a charity ſermon, with all the ardour 


with which a favourite player inſpires the frequenters of 


theatrical entertainments. Theſe are my uſual diverſions, : 
and really, Sir, they have ſome advantagesattending them. 


In the firſt place, they are not expenſive ; for what is z 
ſhiling thrown away now and then upon a trifling whim, 


ſince every man has his habby-horſe ; ſuch as relieving a 


ſuffering fellow-creature, or contributing to the education 


and ſupport of a poor orphan ? Secondly, I can go into 


any church, within the Bills of Mortality, without dan- 


ger of heing puſhed, and ſqueezed, and trodden upon, 


and ſtiſled to death, as ſometimes happens to thoſe who 


follo v more faſhionable diverſions; nay, and I can fit the 


whole time without being 1 in the leaſt overheated. 


Now, Sir, as I have conſtantly attended to various 
forts of pulpit eloquence, I ſuppoſe I may pretend, with- 


out vanity, to be ſome judge of it. Do not, however, 
expect that I ſhall bring proofs of the juſtneſs of my re- 


marks from your Ariſtotles, your Tullies, or your Quinc- 
tilians; for J am a plain common man, and if I have any 
ſenſe, God knows it is only plain common ſenſe. 


Let me premiſe, that IT ſhall now and then make uſe 
of the uſual terms of divifion and ſubdiviſion. Such, for 
inſtance, as-thole edifying little words, Firſt, ſecondly, 
thirdly, to conclude, to my next head, and the like. Cou- 
ſider, Sir, I have been long uſed to this Ry le, — natu- 
rally run into it. 


is 
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Of preachers, I ſhall reckon four kinds; the Fine Man, 
the Pretty Preacher, the Good Textman, and the Hum- 
drum. 

« Firſt then of the firſt (for give my ſcremonical ty ie,) 
namely, of the Fix E Mas : 


« A ſtentorophonic voice is the fundamental excellence 
of your Fine Man, and a powerful excellence it is. No 


ſooner ha s the Fine Man uttered the pathetic and ſigni- 


* icant phraſe, © to conclude,” than I have heard the Whole 
row of matrons, in the middle aifle, with one accord crys: 


' humph,” and immediately ſecond their exclamation with 
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a torrent of tears, which flowed down their withered 


cheeks, interrupted only by ſighs and ſobs. The next 
qualification is flexibility of muſcles. From this excel- 
lence ariſe thoſe violent contortions of the body, that 


wringing of the hands, beating of the breaſt rolling of 
the eyes, foaming of the mouth, and other ſymptoms of 
madneſs, which never fail to gain the applauſe of the 


weeping congregation. The next—but what am 1 


about, Sir? In truth I cannot recolle& any real excel- 
lencies; as for ſenſe, learning, argument, theſe are not 


to be expected i in your Fine Man ; but then the want 


of theſe is abundantly opel by noiſe, nonſenſe, and 


grimace. 

« To come to my ſecond head. Secondly then, as 
was before laid down, we treat of the PRETTY. PREA- 
CHER. 


„The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine Man: 
ig inal. 


As a copy, he is ſomewliat fainter than the orig 
He whines, he ſobs, he roars, but roars like any night - 


ingale, as Shakeſpear has it. A ſoft effeminate voice, 


a pretty face (for look ye, Sir, a pretty face is a more 
powerful perſuaſive than the arguments of a Chilling- 
worth,) and a white handkerchief, are the conſtituent 


parts of a Pretty Preacher. 
“ 'Theſe two ſorts of Preachers are compl lete maſters of 


the paſſions, without in the leaft addrefling the under- 


ſtanding. In truth, I cannot help comparing them to a 


hddler of old time, I remember to have heard of at ſchool, 


who made ſtocks and ſtones dance minuets, and rivers. 
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run the wrong way, and played a hundred ſuch pranks 


merely by the ſound of the fiddle- 1 Juſt in the 


manner a Fine Man, and a Pretty Preacher, can fore“ 


the tear from the eye, and the ſhilling from the in mat 


receſſes of the pocket, by dint of found, . which, in this 


caſe, is never the echo of ſenſe. 

« To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the Goon 
TzxTMman lays down good plain rules of worality, and 
confirms every precept by a quotation from holy wr! 
The grace of elocution he never aims at t Rhetorical flow 
riſhes, new remarks, or beautiful language, are not to be 


required of him. In ſhort, the intclli. rent part of the 


congregation will ſeldom fnd their underſtanding Zs Ell; ht. 
ened, or their fancy amuſed by him; but the by an 
ſober-minded Chriſtian, provided he can d:iliingntth what 
the preacher lays, may carry away ſomething! for his ec. 
fication. | 


« To conclude with my fourth and laſt head, 19955 


HUM DRUM leems to conſi ide er pre: aching and pray ius r a8 4 


kind of work, which if he pertcrms 19 as to get . 
ges, he is ſatisfied. He reads the liturgy as be would 


read a newſpaper. In his prea ack.ing,, he endeavors 
neither to pleaſe, to ſtrike, nor to convince, but th nks 
the duty ſufficiently well done, if it is but done ac- 
cording to the r. ubrick, and at the eſtabliſhed enen 


To give him lis due, he commonly preaches the beit 
divinity i in the language; for as he is too lazy to con 


| poſe, he has nothing to do but to make choice of th 


moſt celebrated compoſitions of others. He, ho werer, 


murders every lenicnce he reads. For the moſt part, 


he chuſes doctrinal rather tlian practical diſcourſes; but 
the mis Sfortune 1 15, that whue het is m ann the myKterics 


| by aſleep as faſt as a church. ay a word You may {or 
ſome idea, of this kind of preacher, by tab ii ng a view 01 


Hograth's print, of the ſlecpy congregation, Where 
there is a Humdrum holding forth, ſo as efecival.; 
to infuſe peace and CHIN into the minds of his 
hearers.”” 

Here the old man's avocations obliged him to conclr ds 


Nas: 16% 
the converſation, with expreſſing a with, “„ That men of 
« virtue and learning, as the clergy generally are, would 
not ſuffer the effect of their excellent prayes and diſ- 
& conries, which, if well delivered, might reform the 


© Or affectation.“ 


Ne. . ON THE SUFERIOR VALUE OF SOLID 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CICERO AND LORD CHESTERFELD. 


— — — * 


Cicerc. IS TAKE me not. I know how to value 
. the feet courteſies of life. Aſſibility, 
attention, decorum of behaviour, if they have not been 
ranked by philoſophers among the virtues, are certainly 
related to them, and have a powerful influence 1n promot- 
ing focial happineſs. I have recommended them, as well 
26 Y. urſelf. But I contend, and no ſophiſtry ſhall pre- 
vail upon me to give up this point, that to be truely ami- 
able, they mult proceed from goodnels. of heart, -Af- 
lumed | by the artful to ſerve the purpoſes of private interel, 
they degenerate to coutewptible grimace and deteſtable 
hypocriſy. 


Cheſt. Excuſe me N dear Sie IJ cannot enter 
farther into the controverſy at preſent. I have a hundred 
engagements at leaf > and fee vonder my little elegant 
French Compteſſe. 1 promiſed her and myſelf the plea- 
Jore of a promenade. . Pleaſant walking enough in theſe. 


elyfian groves. So much good company too, that if it 
were not that the canaiile are apt to be troubleſome, 1 ſhould 
not much regret the diſtance from the Thuillerics. But 
acleu, mon cher ami, for 5 ſee madame * is joining 
the party. Adieu, Adieu 
Cic. Centemptible on } 
Creſt, Ahl! what do I hear Reecchtect that Iam © 
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man of honour, unuſed to the pity or the inſults of an up- 
ſtart, a novUs homo, But perhaps your exclamation v vas 
not meant of me—if fo, wiy-— 

Cic. I am as little inclined to inſult as to latter vou. 


Four levity excited my indiguation; but my compeſian 


for the degeneracy of human nature, extuibited | in your in- 
ſtance, abſorbs my contempt. 

X Cheſt. I could be a little angry, but, as "TAS "Nie for- 
bids it, «I will be a philoſopher for once. Aꝙropos, pray 
how do you reconcile your, what ſhall I call it your un. 
ſmooth addreſs to thoſe rules of decorum, that gentlene!; 


of manners, of which you ſay you know and teach the 


"Propricty as well as myſelf. 


Cic. To confeſs the truth, I would not 1 the arts 
of embelliſhment to extreme rennernent. Ornamental edu- 
cation, or an attention to the graces, has a connection 


with effeminacy, In acquiring the gentleman, I would 
not loſe the ſpirit of a man, There is a gracefulnels in a 
manly character, a beauty in an open and ingenuous dis 
poſition, which all the profeſſed teachers of the arts cf 
pleat ng know not to infuſe, 

Che. You and I lived in a ſtate of manners, as di * 
ent as the periods at which we lived were diſtant. Vou Ro- 
ing vas, pardon me, my dear, you Romans—had a little of 


the brute in you. Come, come, I muſt overlook it. You 
were obliged to court plebians for their ſuffrages ; and if 


ſemilis femilt gaudet, it mult be owned, that the greateſt of 
you were ſecure of their favour. Why, Beau Naſh would 
have handed your Catos and your Brutuſes out of the ball 
room, if they had ſhewn their unmannerly heads in it; 
and my Lord Modiſh, animated with the conſcious merit 
of the largeſt or ſmalleſt buckles in the room, according 
to the temporary ton, would have laughed Pompey the 
Great out of countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you lived in 
a modern Furopean court, you would have caught a degree 
of that undeſcribable grace, which is not only the orna- 
ment, but may be the ſubſtitute of all thoſe laboured at- 
tainments which fools call ſolid merit. But it was not 
Jour good fortune, and I make allowances. 
Cic. 1 he vivacity you have acquired in fiudying the 
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writings and the manners of the degenerate Gauls, has led 
you to ſet too high a value on qualifications which dazzel 
the lively preceptions with a momentary blaze, and to de- 
preciate that kind of worth which can neither be obtained 
nor underſtood without ſerious attention, and ſometimes 
; painful efforts. But I will not contend with you on the 
| propriety or impropriety of the outward modes which de- 
light a monkey nation. I will not ſpend arguments in 
proving that gold is more valuable than tinſel, though it 
glitters leſs, But I muſt cenſure you, and with an aſperi- 


ty too, which, perhaps, your graces may not approve, for 


recommending vice is graceful, in your memorable letters. 
Cheſt. That the great Cicero ſhould know ſo little of 
the world, really ſurpriſes me. A little libertiniſm, my 


dear, that's all; how can one be a gentleman without a 


little Ubertiniſm 75 
Cic. I ever thought that to be a gentleman, it was requi- 


O 


ſite to be a moral man. And ſurely you, who might have 


enjoyed the benefit of a light to direct you, which 1 want- 
ed, were blameable in omitting religion and virtue in your 


F- | iy item. 
Cheſt. What ! ſuperſtitious too !—You 3 not th en 


converſed with your ſuperior, the philoſopher of Ferney. 


I thank Heaven, I was born in the fame age with that 


great luminary. Prejudice had elfe, perhaps, chained me 
in the thraldom of my great grandmother. Theſe are en- 
lightened days, and I find J have contributed ſomething to 
the general illumination, by my poſthumous letters. 

Cic. Boaſt not of them. Remember you were a father. 

Chet. And did I not endeavour moſt effectually to ferve 
my fon, by pointing out the qualifications neceilary to a 
foreign ambaſſador, for which department I always defign- 
ed him? Few fathers have taken more pains to accomplith 
a ſon than myſelf. There was nothing I did not conde- 
ſeend to point out to him. 

Cic. True: your condeſcenſion was great indeed. You 


were the pander of your ſon. You not only taught him 


the mean arts of diffimulation, the petty tricks which de- 
grade nobility ; but you corrupted his principles, foment- 
ed his paſſions, and even pointed out objects for their ra- 
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tifcation. You might have left the taſk of teaching him 
faſhionable vice to a vicious world. Example, and the cor. 
rupt affections of human nature, will ever be capable of 
accompliſhing this unnatural purpoſe. But a parent, the 
guardian appointed by nature for an uninſtructed offspriig 
introduced into a dangerous world, who himſelf takes up 
him the office of ſeduction, is a monſter indeed. 1 al 


had a ſon. I Was tenderly ſolicitous for the right conduci 


of his education. I intruſted him indeed to Cratippus at 
Athens; but, like you, I could not help tranſmitting in- 
Kructions dictated by paternal love. Thoſe inſtruction: 


are contained in my book of Offices; a book which hae 


ever been cited by the world as a proof to what a heizh: 


the morality of the heathens was advanced without the 


light of revelation. I own I feel a conſcious pride in it; 

not on account of the ability which it may diſplay, but for 
the principles it teaches, and the good, I flatter myſelf, i: 
has diffuſed. You did not indeed intend your inſtructions 
for the world; but as you gave them to a ſon you loved, 
it may be concluded that you thought them true wiidom, 
and withheld them only becauſe they were contrary to the 
profeſſions of the unenlightened. They have been genere! 
ly read, and tend to introduce the manners, vices, and fri- 
volous habits of the nation you admired—to your own 


manly nation, who, of all others, once approached moſt 


rearly to the noble ſimplicity of the Romans. 
Cheſt. Spare me, Cicero. I have never been brüllen . 


ed to the rough converſation of an old Roman. I fect. 


myſelf little in his company. I ſeem to ſhrink in his no- 
ble preſence. I never felt my infignificance fo forcibly as 
now. French courtiers and French philoſophers have been 
my magdels x and amid the diſſipation of pleaſure, and the 
arty: of affected vivacity „I never conſidered the graceful- 


neſs of virtue, and the beauty of an open, lincere, and may- 
Iy character. 
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No. CLXVI. CONnJECTURES ON THE. DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN ORIENTAL AND SEPTENTRIONAL POBTRY- 


| td 


HE productions of the mind; like hols of the earth, 
| are found to have different degrees of vigour and 7 
beauty in different chmates. In the more northern reg 
ons, where the nerves are braced by cold, thoſe works are 
the commoneſt, aud attain to the greateſt perfection, which 
proceed from the exertion of the rational powers, and the 
painful efforts of the judgment. The feiences, like the 
hardy pine, flouriſh on the bleakeſt mountains; while the 
works of taſte and fancy ſeem to ſhrink from the rude blaſt, 
with all the tenderneſs of the ſenſitive plant, and to require 
the genial warmth of a nearer fun to give them their full 
luxuriance and maturity. e ee Newton, and Locke, 
were the natives and inhabitants of temperate regions. Ex- 
perience indeed ſeems to prove, that all the mental power 
exit in their greateſt degree of ſtrength and perfection 
mong thoſe who inhabit that part of the globe which lies 
between the tropic of Cancer and the Arctic circle. No 
Ta e and celebrated work of oe was ever produced 
zu the torrid zone. 

But whether the diverſity of genius in countries nearer 
ar remoter from the ſun proceeds from natural e or 
trom the adventitious circumſtances of different modes of 

cducation, different views, and a different ſpirit of emula- 
FF t10n, it is certain that the productions of Eaſtern and North- 
ern genius are diſſimilar. Some ingenious critics have in- 


— — 


x deed pointed out a reſemblance between the Gothic and 
Oriental poetry, in the wild enthuſiaſm of an irregular 
- F mnagination. And they have accounted for it, by ſuppo- 


ſing, with great probability, that in an emigration of the 
Aſiatics into Scandanavia, the Eaſtern people brought with 
them their national ſpirit of poetry, and communicated it 
to the tribes with whom they united. The reſemblance, 
therefore, in works produced ſince this union, does not 


prove chat the Nochern and Oriental genius were origi- 
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; nally alike, 13 1 of either ch are allow- 


ed to be original, and to bear no marks of imitation, have 

perhaps no other reſemblance than that which commonly 

proceeds from the ſimilar operation of ſimilar faculties. 
It ſeems, indeed, that a cauſe may be afiigned for thi; 


diverſity of Northern and Oriental productions, without 


attributing it to an eſſential difference in the or iginal con- 


ſtitution of the human underſtanding. The imagination 
is ſtrongly affected by ſurrounding objects, and acquire: 


vigour by frequent exerciſe. He who is placed in a chi- 


mate where the ſerenity of the weather conſtantly preſents 
him with blue ſkies, luxuriant plantations, and ſunny proy- 
pects, will find his imagination the ſtrongeſt of his facul. 


ties; and, in the expreſſion of his ſentiments, will abound 1 
in alluficus to natural objects, 1 in ſimilies, and the moſt live!) 


metaphors. His imagination will be his diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellence, becauſe it will be more exerciſed than any other 


of his faculties; and all the powers both of body and 
mind are known to acquire vigour by habitual exertion. 
He, on the other hand, whoſe lot it is to exiſt in a leſs 


_ favoured part of the lobe, who is driven by the inclemen- 


cy of his climate to warm roofs, and, inſtead of baſking in 


the ſunſhine amidſt all the combined beauties of nature, 


flies for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a 
{ſmoky cottage, will ſeek, in the exerciſe of his reaſon, thoſe 

reſources which he cannot find in the actual employment ot 
his imagination. Good ſenſe and juſt reaſoning will there- 


fore predominate in his productions. Even in the wildeit 


of his flights, a methodical plan, the reſult of thought and 
reflection, will appear, on examination, to reſtrain the ir- 


regularities of licentious fancy. 
Conſiſtently with this theory we find Oriental poetry. 
exhibiting the moſt pictureſque ſcenes of nature, and illul- | 


trating every moral ſentiment or argumentative aſſertion 
by fimilies, not indeed exact in the reſembl ance, but ſuffici- 
ently analogous to ſtrike and gratify the imagination, Strong 

imagery, animated ſentiment, warmth and vivacity of ex 


preſſion, all of which are the effects of a 8 fansy, are 
its conſtant characteriſties. The accuracy o 


the ſubtilty of metaphyſics, are of a nature too frigid te 


logic, and 


— — 8 2 
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influence the Oriental writer. He feels not the beauty of 


demonſtration, he purſues not a chain of argument, and he 


ſuhmits to the force of Perſuaſion, rather from the dictztes 


ef his feeli: as than from tetional conviction, He eadea- 


ours 0 tially CCL 118 read! Jer 131 the Tame Eliane git; 14 Com. 
17 only excites aa emotion fo violent, 8 To prod. ter a More 
powerful effect than would be Experienced, even from con- 


cluſive argumentation. 


12 — 


No. CLXVII. CURSORY REMARES ON THE POETRY 


OF THE PROPHETS, OF ISAIAH IN PARTICULAR, AND. 


ON THE BEAUTIES OF BIBLICAL. POETRY IN GENEs 
RAL. | | 


„„ — 


THE Sibyl: ine 1 28 owed thels ſolemn air, their cre- 

dit, and their power over the fancy, to the dark and 
difficult ſtyle in which they were compoſed. Virgil's Pol- 
to, ſuppoſed to have been written from a hint taken. from 
the books of the Siby!s, i is the moſt admired of his Eelogues; 


and a great ſhare of the pleaſure derived from the pe eruſal 
of it is juſtly attributed to the judgment of the poet, in leav- 


ing more to be undertood than meets the car. +8 forebod- 
ings of Caſſindra were not attended to by the Projans ; and 
perhaps the true reaſzn vas, thet ney vere not complete iy 
underſtood. The witches in NMagbeti add to the terrible 
ſolem nity of pi ophetical it cantaticn, by 188 arkneſs and 
uncertainty. | 

Obſcuri 1ty ſeems to have been the chat Keile Of all 
writings pi etending to prediction. It certainly increaſed 
their poet ical merit, though among the Greeks aud 
Romans, it was probably no more than a ſtudied artifice 


to evade, if the event did not correſpond to the prophe- 


cy, the imputation of impoſture. Thus were the oracles 
of Apollo delivered in ambiguous phraſes, which fre- 
quently admitted a contrary, and. e doubtful inter- 
pretation. 


Without this artful proceeding, their authority had not 
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been ſo jong maintained. Frequent failure, without ony 
ſubterfuge to preſerve the prophetical power unſuſpec: ted 
would foon have ſilenced the De hie priettcts But while tir 
enigm: atical prediction preferved the dignity of the bracbe 
by inſpiriung awe, it contributes to its ſect: ity by -fecrltiits 
ing evaliou. 

The Sacred Prophecics have that obſcurity Which di 
tinguiſhes this ſpectes of writing. Tha final cauſe of it, 
howerer, was to exerciſe the faith and ſagucity of man- 
kind. The beauty which it adds to the poetry cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from deſign or ſkill in poetry as an art, but 
is the neceſſary reſult of natural propricty. And none but 
the unbeliever will ſuppoſe that, like the oracles at Delphi, 


they admitted a doubtful, in order to admit a double CO _ 


«> 


ſtrucxion. 


The propheey of Tfaiah abounds in the bent of Orlen - 


tal poetry. The tranſlation is a literal one, and, though it 
may be found inaccurate by a Lowth or a Kennicot, will, 
E believe, hardly admit of improvement in force, bmplicity, 


and animation. It does honour to the feelings of the tranf}. *. 


tors, who, though they have pertormed their taſk with 
fo much ſpirit, had nathing elſe in view but fidelity. To 
reſinement and taſte they made no pretenſions; ; and 2 
belt work is ſo well executed, muſt have been owing tot! 
excellence of their natural ſentiment. We have ſeveral i. 
teral tranſlations of the ancient poets into Engliſn prote, 
which are in requeſt among ſchool boys. In theſe we tin 
no remains of that beauty which has been celebrated in 
every age from its firſt production. Few of theſe are rendore: 
fo faithfully, word for word, from their originals, as the 
Scriptures, which, notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, are 


? 


the ſublimeſt and moſt intereſting books 1 in the E Engliſh le lan- 
guage. 


That they are thus excellent, it may indeed be ſais; 3 1s 


not to be wondered at. They proceeded from that real in- 
ſpiration to which the celebrated writers of antiquity only 
pretended. And if the enthuſiaſm, which the imaginary 
aſſiſtance of a fabulous deity excited, could diffuſe that cap- 
tvating ſpirit over the works of a mortal poet which has 
charmed ev cry ſucceeding age, it will be an obvious inte- 
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rence, that the genuine 2Matus of the great Author of the 


univerſe muſt produce a Work of eminent and unqueſtionable 1 il 
beauty. Such reaſoning is plauſible 3 but, in the preſent "| 
caſe, it may not be 1mproper to obicrve that the divine 5 


inſpiration operated ntentionally no farther than in dictate 1 
ing truth of repreſenta: en, and in laying © pen ſcenes of fu- 
turity; and that the beauties diſcoveruble in the medium of 
compaſitior, by which thoſe prunary Kay are accompliſhed, 
are but collier; d and 1 ate effects. Conſidered as 
ſuch, every man of ſentin ent Rel them of a ſuperior kind, 
and if he judges by the criterion of his nadiflembled feelings 
muſt acknowlec age, that though thgyare ſometimes reſembled j 
in Homer, they are teido: a equalled, and never excelled. 1 
Take a view of the poctical beauties merely as the produc» 1 
tions of Iſaiah, a Very Al cient poet of Judea, and his writ- : 
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ings will furely claim the attention of a man of letter Sy a8 

much as Fe of the native of S8. myrna or of Afcra. | 9 
They who pretend to an exemption from prejudice, e- BY 

vince the futility of their pretentious, when they attribute 0 


the general admiration of the Sc riptures, as Satte i 

KF toopinions formed in their favour in the © arly period of in- Fi 
53 85955 The truth is, the prejudices which ti aey have un- i'k 
t reaſonably adopted againſt the doctrines derived from thoſe Ni 
ea - ancient books, extend themſelves to the ſtyle and fſenti+ Ui f 
went; bur ſurely, excluſive of the religious tendency, nd || | 
„ of the arguments for the authenticity "of th e books, t they¶dxß 
0 } chim a great degree of veneration from their antiquity, and | | 
a IRE ly excite the attention of oriticiſm, as curious ſpecimens BY 
Oriental compoſition. . 1 
ne i It might, ind-ed, have been 8 from the general | [ 
re tate which at preſent prevails for the remains of ancient fill 
nr WW Engliſh poetry, that thoſe works, which juitly boaſt a {| 
higher antiquity than any of the productions of North ors 1 

5s South Britain, would have been particularly regarded. 11" 
in- | But, while the ballad of a minſtrel, beautiful perhaps, and 1 
als well worth preſerving, has been recovered from its duſt, { | 
ary | and committed to memory, the family Bible has been fo 5 | 
ap- ferred to lie unopened, or has been peruſed by many only _ 1 
bas vith a view to painful i improvement, without an idea 'of the 1 
afe⸗ 4 polſibility of deriving from it the elegant pleaſures of liters y 


= ary entertainment. | | 
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Vet even the vulgar ſenſibly feel the force of beauties 
which they know not how to point out; and are affected 


with a very ſtrong ſenſe of pleaſure, while they are reading 
the Scriptures folely from motives of duty, and a detire of 


edification. In truth, among thoſe whole natural taſte ig 
not corrupted by falſe refinement, which perbaps is the 


moſt numerous, though not the moit diſtinguiſhed part of 
the community, the Bible is read as affording all the delight 
of pleafing poctry and hiſtory ; and it may, therefore, juſt- 
ly be called the moſt popular book in the Engliſh language, 
But all readers, Whether vulgar or refined, who fully 
feel and acknowledge the admirable touches of nature and 
ſimplicity, which are obſervable in many parts of thoſe 
writings, will, perhaps, receive additional ſatisfaction, 
when they difcover that their taſte is often conform able to 
claſſical ideas of literary excellence. 

There is, in the preſent age, a very numerous tribe of 
readers, who have formed their taſte and ſentiments from 
the writings of the philoſophers on the continent, and from 
the ſceptical ſophiſtry of our own countrymen. They are 
known to make pretenſions to a very uncommon degree of 
reſinement in their judgment of compoſition, and to con- 
demn every work, whatever marks it may bear of a ſtrong 

though uncu'tivated genius, which wants the laſt poliſh of 
dclicacy and correctneſs, and has nothing fimilar to thoſe 
modern productions, with which alone they have been con- 
verſant. With all their boaſted comprehenſion of mind, 


they ſeem to want ideas, which may operate as principles 


in forming a juſt opinion of thoſe works which were com- 
poſed before the invention of ſyſtematic rules, and before 
native ſentiment was ſuperſeded by the feeble, though ele- 
cant, feelings, of which we boaſt in a very iced {tate 
of civilization. Under theſe unfavourable prepoſicfitons, 
the Bible appears to them as an aſſemblage of groſſneſs and 
vulgariſms, which, therefore, without determining upon 


the authenticity of it, they avoid reading, apprehending 


that they can derive no pleaſure from it, and that they may 
poſſibly corrupt their ſtyle, and catch inelegance. 


With theſe it would be a valuable point gained, for 
their own ſakes as well as for ſociety, if they could be Pr 
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vailed on ſo far to lay aſide their prejudices as to open the 
book and judge of it from what they feel and remark on a 
fair examination. If they could once be induced to read it 
with avidity, from an expectation of literary amuſement, 
they could ſcarcely fail of receiving, at the fame time, a 
more important benefit. | . 
In an age like the preſent, when all orders are, in ſome 
degree, attached to letters, he certainly renders great ſer- 
vice to religion, and conſequently to ſociety, who unites 
taſte with theology, and excites the attention of the care- 
leſs and ſceptical to thoſe books, of which a ſenſe of duty 
enjoins the peruſal, by ſetting their beauties. in a new or 4 


iironger light. 


And that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of Iſaiah 
is not ſingular, if it is neceſſary to appeal to any other proof 
than the common feelings of mankind, is evident from the 
judgment of a popular writer of our own, who, as he was 
indiſputably a poet himſelf, will be allowed, by the moſt 
rigid critics, to be a competent judge of poetry. Mr. Pope's 
Meſſiah is one of the beſt known and moſt eſteemed of his 
ſhorter works; but that it derived its chief merit from 
Liaiah there can be no doubt, and the amiable poet felt a 
pleaſure to acknowledge. Though ſuſpected to have been. 
leſs a friend to religion than to virtue, he neglected not the 
opportunity which this paſtoral afforded, to form a compa- 
riſon between Iſaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel paſſages, 
fairly diſplayed by a tranſlation equally literal, and to ex- 
hibit the Oriental poet to great advantage. There are 
many parodies, imitations, and paraphraſes of this animated 
prophet's poetry, all which, at the ſame time that they 
evince how difficult his excellencies are to be equalled, are 
| proofs that he has been generally admired as a poet. 
| q But, after all, the reader muſt judge of the facred wri- 
| tingsfor himſelf. If he attends to what he feels, and lays 
aſide prepoſſeſſion, his judgment will be favourable and juſt. 
Io remove a ſingle prejudice, which can prevent the uni- 
| verſal acceptance of books of univerſal concern, is to con- 
tribute greatly to the general happineſs. An attempt to 
| lender the prophetic writers objects of particular attention, 
in an age when our moſt ingenious theologiſts are employ» 
Vor: II,. VVV 
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ed in illuſtrating their meaning at a lecture wiſely eſtabliſh. 
ed for that purpoſe, muſt, at leaſt, have the merit of being 
well timed. 
And ſurely every one who wiſhes to promote the deſira- 
ble coalition of taſte with piery, muſt accept, with grati- 
tude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, whoſe leur: : 


on the facred poetry of the Hebrews, and obſervations on 


: Ifaiah, have diſplayed, in biblical MENS, the e 
charms of claſſic elegance. 
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EW inflitutiong can contribute more to preſerve civi- 
Uization, and promote moral and intellectual i improve. 
ment among all ranks of people, than the eſtabliſhment ot 
public lectures, in eyery part of the kingdom, periodically 
repeated after a ſhort interval. 
Such is the light in which are to be conſidered the dif. 
_ courſes appointed by the wiſdom of the chureh, to be every 
where e on the recurrehce of the ſeventh day. By theſe 
the meaneſt and the moſt literate are enabled to hear mo- 
ral and philoſophical treatiſes on every thing that concerns 
their ſeveral duties, without expence, and without ſolici- 
tation. . 
And whatever is urged by men who are il. affected to 


all religious inſtitutions, chene is no doubt but that great 


po olitical, as well as moral, benefit is derived to ſociety from 

a practice thus univerſal, But it is a misfortune long ago 
ASI” that men are incapable of eſtimating the real va- 
lue of advamages, till experience has ſhewn what it is to 
Wart them. 

It is certainly true, that ſince the acquiſition of books 
bas been facilitated by their numbers, oral inſtruction is 
rendered leſs neceſſary. But though books are cal pro- 
cured, yet even in this age of information, there are tlou- 

ſands in the lower claſſes who cannot read. Beſides, it is 
5 well-known truth, that the ſame precepts inculcated by a 


yung zaſtructer, adorned oy a rus e enforced by | 
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2 ſerious and authoritative manner, produce a powerful ef- 
fect, not to be experienced in folitary retirement. There 
is likewiſe a {ympathy communicated in a numerous audi- 
ence, when attaches the mind more ſtrongly to the ſubject. 
The obvious utility of diſcourſes from the pulpit is prov- 
ed by the decitions of experience. For, notwithſtandin 


the complaints againſt the levity and profaneneſs of the age, 


churches are ſtill frequented with apparent pleaſure, And 
to be placed in a ſituation where a good preacher reſides, is 
by many eſteemed a very eſſential requiſite to an agreeable 
retreat. e „%% 

For excellent preachers this nation has been long diſ- 
tinguiſhed; excellent, not ſo much in the talents of an 
orator, as in the compoſition of diſcourſes. With an un- 
_ cultivated voice, in an uncouth manner, accompanied with 
awkward attitudes, they have delivered harangues ſcarcely 
excelled in the ſchools of Athens. As the French have 


exhibited their characteriſtic tevity even in their boaſted | 
ſermons, ſo the Engliſh have diſplayed their natural folidity. | 
The ſermons of the laſt century are indeed too long for 


the attention of modern indolence, but they abound with 


on; a profound knowledge of authors ſacred and profane, 


« ohh 4 


plifhing att it undertook, The tide of his eloquence flows 
with ſmocth yet irrefiitible rapidity. He treats his ſubject 
amoſt with mathematical preciſion, and never leaves it till 
ne has exhauſted it. It has been ſaid, that a late moſt po- 
pular orator of the Houfe of Lords aſſerted, that he owed 
much of the fire of his eloquence to the ſtudy of Barrow. 


His editer, Tillotſon, is more popular. His merit is un- 
queſtionably great, and his fame has been extended to very 


exalted heights by the praiſes of Addiſon. He writes with 


fufficient judgment and perſpicuity ; but there are thoſe 


who venture to ſuggeſt, that he has been too much eclebra- 


Newly at the fame time with Taylor aroſe Iſaac Bar- 
row, a miglity genius, whoſe ardonr was capable of accom- 
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ted as a model of fine compoſition. They allow him every 
raife as a moſt, excellent divine; but when they conſider 
im as a writer, they think his periods might have oy 
ſhorter, and his rhythm more harmonious. 

Sharp has been juſtly celebrated for the force, the purity, 


the. perſpicuity of his ſtyle, and the ardent flow of unallect- | 


ed piety, 


Of a very different character from theſe, South has ob. 


tained a great and deſerved reputation. Wit was his ta- 


lent, yet he often reaches ſublimity. He is, however, one 


of thoſe authors who is to be admired and not imitated. 

To excite a laugh from the pulpit, 1s to inſpire the hearer 
with a levity of temper ill-adapted to the indulgence of 
devotional feelings. The taſte of the age in which South 
flouriſhed gave countenance to pulpit jocularity. But tho 

it is true that the lovers of comedy have found their taſte 
gratified in the peruſal of South's ſermons, yet the man of 
a ſerious mind alſo will diſcover many ſolid arguments, ma- 
ny judicious obſervations, and many fine expreſſions, and a 


great deal of true eloquence, iptermixed with a ſeries of 
profaic epigrams. 


The ſagacious Clarke pretended not to wit. He affect. 


ed not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. He rarely 
reaches the ſublime, or aims at the pathetic ; but in a clear, 
manly, flowing ſty'e, he delivers the moſt important doc- 
trines, confirmed on every occaſion by well- applied paſlages 
from ſcripture. If he was not a ſhining orator, according 
to the ideas of rhetoricians, he was a very agreeable as well 
as ufe ful preacher, He was not perfectly orthodox in his 
opinions; a circumſtance which has lowered his character 
among many. Certain it is, that he would have done more 
Food in the world, had he confined his labours to. practical 
divinity, Speculative” and polemical divinity commonly 
diffuſes ſcepticiſm, without contributing any thing to moral 
reformation. 

The ſermons that have been preached at Boyle's Lec- 
tures are among the beſt argued in the language. They 


have been the laboured productions of the moſt ingenious | 


men. But the whole collection never did ſo much good 
nas a * practical diſcourſe of Tillotſon. 
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Atterbury was a polite writer. His ſermons: probably 
owed ſome of their fame, among his cotemporaries, who 


have laviſhly applauded him, to his mode of delivery 
in the pulpit ; for the Tatler ſays, it was ſuch as would 


have been approved by a Longinus and Demoſthenes, He 
ſeems to have introduced the very judicious method of ad- 
dreſſing the underſtanding in the beginning of the ſermon, | 
and the paſſions at the cloſe. 

Rogers, ſays his panegyriſt Dr. Burton, poſſeſſed an 


eloquence, nervous, ſimple, perſuaſive, and beautiful. An 
unſtudied elegance marks his ſtyle. He ſeems to have at- 
tained to that nice judgment, which adapted the fame diſ- 
courſe to a ruſtic, à city, an academical congregation. In 
a profeſſed eulogium it is indeed allowable to exaggerate; 
yet what Burton has advanced is confirmed by peruſing 
the ſermons of Rogers. They are perſpicuous, ſolid, and 


written with remarkable eaſe. 


Seed has obtained a great and deſerved popularity. With 
a rich and ſportive fancy he combined a ſolid judgment. 
Unlike the generality of thoſe writers who affect to be 
flowery, he abounds in ſound argument, and 1n juſt remarks 
on human life. A ſevere critic would condemn him for 


a profuſion of embelliſhment ; but I know not how it is, 


he had the {kill ro apply it without cauſing ſatiety. 
Such are the more popular of our Engliſh ſermon-writers, 


the models of thoſe many divines, who, with very great 


merit, poſſeſs not the reputation of remarkable originality. 
To enumerate them all were an endleſs tal: ; for cf no 


books in the Engliſh language has there been ſo unceaſing | 


a ſucceſſion, as of ſermons ; and to ſpeak of living writers 


with freedom, is too often like thruſting a hand into the 


neſt of the hornet. 


Of late there have appeared publications of ſermons ad- 
dreſſed to perſons of particular ages or deſcriptions. Though 
ſome of them exhibited a highly florid eloquence, and were 


received with great applauſe, yet they were too much or- 


namented, and, like many kinds of food, poſſeſſed a ſweet- 


neſs . 5 delights for a moment, but ſoon terminates in 
loathing. They amuſed the imagination, and ſometimes 
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touched the heart; but they left to the underſtanding lit- 
tle employment. 


Sermons, which came forth with leſs eclat, will ſtand a 


detter chance of deſcending to poſterity, Such are thoſe 
of Sherlock, Secker, and Jortin, The happineſs of man- 
| kind is codcerried in the preſervation of their works, while 


thoſe of the frothy declaimer are daily dropping unregret- 
ted into the gulph of oblivion. 

It is to be lamented, that the glaring and meretricious 
embelliſhmerts of the ſuperficial writer are more commonly 
imitated by young preachers, than the chaſter beauties of 
the ſound divine. Fine language, as it is called, with a few 
hacknied ſentiments and addrefles to the paſſions, often 
conſtitute the whole merit of diſcourſes preached before 
the moſt numerous congregations in the metropolis. 5 

The paſtors of the largeſt flocks uſually affect populari- 
ty. Extemporary preaching 1s one of the moſt effectual 


means of obtaining it. It always pleaſes the vulgar: pro- 


bably becauſe it conveys the idea of immediate inſpiration, 


It is true alſo, that by pleafing the vulgar, it is enabled to 


affect them, But yet there are many reaſons to prevent 
its reception among the judicious. It may raiſe the pal. 
fions, it may communicate a momentary fit of devotion ; 
but from its haſty production it can ſeldom be correct or 


ſolid. It is, indeed, ſeldom attempted but by the ſuperfi- 


cial. The greateſt divines have not been preſumptuous 
enough to lay before their audience the effuſions of the 


moment, but have uſually beſtowed much time and care in 


the compoſition of a ſingle ſermon. We are indeed in- 
formed that Clarke ſometimes preached without written 

notes; but the number of his printed ſermons is a proof 
that this was not his general practice. They who poſſeſs 


the abilities of a Clarke may, however, ſafely venture to 


produce an unpremeditated harangue. But they alſo would 
do right to recollect, that the orations even of Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf ſmelled of the lamp. 

Againſt thoſe who prepare their diſcourſes, a general 
complaint has been made, that ſermons are become in theſe 
days merely moral eſſays. There was a time when a pat- 
ſage from ſcripture, well introduced, was eſteemed a Soren 
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far ſurpaſſing every ornament of rhetoric. It is now avoided 
as an ugly patch, that chequers with deformity the gloſſy 


contexture. 


A profeſſed Chriſtian preacher, addreſſing a profeſſed 


chriſtian audience, ſhould remember, that, howeyer beau- 
trul his diſcourſe, if it is no more than a moral diſcourſe, 
he may preach it, and they may hear it, and yot both con- 
tinue uncopverted heathens. 


Every congregation of real chriſtians wither to and all 


morality deduced from ſcripture, and confirmed by it. 


Moral precepts thus adorned, come from the pulpit as 
from an oracle. Scriptural language is not inelegant; but 
if it were, a preacher ſhould let motives of duty exclude 
oſtentation. In truth, he never appears to greater advan- 
tage, than when he ſeems to forget his own excellence, and 


to loſe light of himſelf in the earneſtneſs of his endeavours 


to promote the welfare of his audience. 


PER — 2 — 2 
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| No, CLIX. ON THE NEGLECT OF ANCIENT AUTHORS. 


IN A LETTER. 


| THOUGH it be true, as you remark, that, in the 
preſent times, learning is univerſally admired, and 

the character of a man of taſte and letters is affected not 
only in colleges, but in polite circles; not only by the 
philoſopher, but by the beau and the coxcomb 3 yet is it 
to be lamented, thar there ſeems to remain no general re- 
liſh for ſolid 5 very little veneration for inimitable 
productions of Greece and Rome, and but a ſlight atten- 
tion to the more abſtruſe ſciences and abſtracted diſquiſi- 
ons. We read for pleaſure, for amuſement, for mere paſ- 
time, which dry argument and connected reaſoning can- 


not always furniſh, Light, airy, ſuperficial compoſitions, 


without fatiguing the intelle&, flatter the imagination; 

and for the fake of this empty fatisfaRtion, to this trivial 

kind of reading is our time devoted, without regard to im- 
provement of morals or enlargement of underſtanding. 


From neglecting the writers of antiquity, we become 
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ignorant of their beauties, vainly ſuppoſe that excellence 
is confined to modern authors, and that the ancients can 
be admired only by prejudice and bigotry. Even they who 
are really ſenſible of the excellence of the claſſics, are wil. 
ling, becauſe they have negleGed the ſtudy of them, to 
depreciate their merits, and to extenuate the infamy of ti ir 
- Ignorance, by pretending that the knowledge of them is not 
deſirable. Some there are, who, though they profeſs an 
admiration of the ancients, read them not in the originals, 
becauſe they think it poſſible, without the trouble of loading 
their memories with dead languages, to taſte all their beau- 
ties through the medium of tranſlations.” 
Io thoſe who affirm, that an admiration of the ancients 
is founded on prejudice, it is ſufficient to reply, that the una- 
nimous applauſe of whole nations, for many ages, cannot, 
with the appearance of reaſon, be attributed to implicit at- 
tachment or ignorant wonder. | 

As for thoſe who condemn the Greek and Latin authors, 
becauſe they will not take the pains to underſtand them, 
they are to be cenſured for their indolence, and deſpiſed for 
their artifice : and they who read a Horace or a Virgil, in 
an Engliſh tranſlation, however well performed, muſt he 

told, that they will form no better idea of the inexpreſſible 
| graces of theſe poets, than they would receive of the maſter. 

pieces of a Raphael or a Guido, from the daubing of a mere 

copyiſt. In the transfuſion from one language to another, 

as it has been trequently remarked, the ſpirit evaporates, aud 
ſeldom any thing remains but a caput mortuum.. 

The matter may be preſerved, the ideas juſtly exhibited, 
the hiſtorical part accurately repreſented ; but the manner, 
the ſtyle, the beauties of diction, which conſtitute more than 

half the excellence of the claſſics, can ſeldom be transferred 

to a modern language. They who read tranſlations only, are 

like thoſe who view the figures of a beautiful Piece of tapeſ- 
try on the wrong ſide. 

I mult then earneſtly recommend it to you, if you wiſh 
to taſte the genuine ſweets of the claſſic Ae to > dnak at 

the fountain. U yy | 
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No. CLXX. ox THE RETIREMENT OF A COUNTRY 
| TOWN, IN A LETTER. Wh 


Rome rus optas, alſentem ruſiictis urbem | 1 


04 Mo | | i i 
M* father had a lucrative place in the Cuſtoms : but. 
1 as his family was large, he was unable to leave us 1 
fortunes, and contented himſelf with placing us in ſuch 9 


ſituations in the world, as would give us an opportunity of 1 
acquiring a decent proviſion, if we ſhould not be wanting to 1 
ourſelves. It was my lot, after having received a tine- 1 
|} ture of claſſical education, to be put apprentice to a genteel |} 
| buſineſs at the weſt end of the town. As ſoon as I was out | 
| of my time, I ſet up for myſelf ; and though I cannot boaſt | 
chat I ever was in a very great way, yet, by attention and 1 
| frugality, I had accumulated, at the age of forty, a ſum . 
; ſufficient to enable me to live in a comfortable manner,  ::} 
> KF without the anxiety and confinement of trade. A handſome 1H 
legacy from a relation of my wife, at once determined me 1 
zin my long meditated intention, to ſell off at prime coſt, and 
7 3 retire, | „ 8 | : . 

_ T had always entertained a great idea of the happineſs of 
| Itvingin the country. It was, indeed, natural in one who had 

„ BF dwelt near forty years in a duſty ware-houſe, amidſt the dirt, 120 
| ſmoke, and noiſe of Houndfditch ; and who had ſeldom MM 
made an excurſion beyond the cake-houſe at Hoxton, or the . 
bowling-green at Hacknex. 4 
One morning, while I was revolving in my mind the idea my 
of retirement, I happened to caſt my eye on an advertiſe. " 
ment in the newſpaper, in which a . houſe, garden, and 1 
grounds, in a market- town, about five and thirty miles from — 
t London were announced to be let at fifty pounds a year. | f 
| This appeared o me too advantageous a bargain to be ne- 1 


glected; for you muſt know, I gave a hundred a year for | 
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ray ſhop, the area of which was no more than three yards 


by four; and here were twenty acres of land, and a manfi- 
on that would contain my houſe ten times over, to be It 
for half the money, FT here was no time to be loft : 1 Gur 


up ſhop, took my wife und family down, and ſettled mms 
diately. | 


As I did not go into the country on an ebnen mal plan. 


| I was reſolved to launch ovt a little, and live, as I could 
very well afford it, in a moderately genteel ſtyle. I fet up 
a2 poſt-chaiſe, kept ſeveral horſes, and two livery-ſervants, 
This appearance placed me on a level with the belt families 


in the neighbourhood, and accordingly I was viſited by all 
who claimed the rank of gentlefolks. | 

But, alas! I found not, in this place, that happineſs 
which I expected. I have been convinced by experience, 


that a market-town is not a proper fituation for the retire- 
ment of thoſe who with to taſte the pleaſures of rural life, 
and to paſs the evening of their days in a ſtate of tranquil- 


lity. That you may judge of the impropriety of ſucha retreat, 


I ſhall give you an account of my reception in it, and of ſeveral 
circumſtances, which render it leſs fit for the enjoyment of 


thoſe pc ceful and domeſtie pleaſures, which every one who 
retires from buſineſs expects, than the noiſieſt ſtreet in the 
metropolis of the empire. 

The firſt viſits were paid us from motives of kant 
under the pretence of politeneſs. Our perſons, our addrels, 


our characters, were examined with all the ſeverit ty of cr! 


ticiim, but without the candourof benevolence. The vaio 


Fema 1 25 that were made, furniſhed, with 1 improvements a 


embelliſhments, an iaexhaſtible fund of converſation fort! 


next three months; and I have had an opportunity of e 
ring the literal reports of one or two of our examiners, which, 
as they have entertained me, I ſhall communicate for your 


amuſement, 
In the morning, after her firſt vifit, the *ſquire's wife ſet 


out to eaſe her mind of the burden of intelligence under which | 


it laboured; which ſhe did, in every houſe ſhe entered, in 
nearly the following words: 
« Well, have you ſeen the new-comers ? Pray how FR 


« you like Mrs. $ \ ownlend ? Oh! Il have a pen lit 
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« tle anecdote concerning her. You muſt know, I have 


% learnt who ſhe was before ſhe was married. 1 thought as 
ger in 


“% much——do you know her father was a cheeſemong 

% Thames-ſtreet—but he broke, you muſt know, and ſo 
« Miſs was taken from the boarding-ſchoo}, and in proceſs 
of time arrived at the high dignity of upper-maid to al- 


% derman Portſoken's lady. But, being vaſt pretty, you 


„ muſt know, and having had a prodigious fine education, 
« Mr. Townſend the common council-man fell in love with 


her, and married her. This is all fact, you may depend 


« upon it ; for our Sally heard it this very morning at the 
$6 ſhop—Cav't ſtay; but thought I would call and let you 


«© know, You ſee how high ſome people hold up their 


„heads, but you'll underitand how to look upon 'em now, 
—T have a little hundred places to call at ; ſo good morn- 
ing. 99 | 7 
Miſs Prue, a maiden lady of irreproachable character, ſet 
off on the ſame expedition, as ſaon as ſhe had put on her 
morning-cap. Brimful of news, ſhe could hardly contain 
herſelf till ſhe arrived (as Foote deſcribes it) at the lawyer's 
braſs-knocker and mahogany-coloured door, No ſooner 
was dhe ſeated, than out it flew— 
„ Well, Mrs. Leaſum, we were at the new-comer's laſt 


„ night; ; and ſuch a night ! why they know no more of 


„ cards As to the father and mother, one ſhould 
« not expect much from perſons who, I ſuppoſe, got all 
„ their money in Houndſditch; but really I pity the poor 
„girls. They ſat filent half an hour; and then aſked 
« me, Lord help em! if I had read the laſt new thing 
that came out? Pray what do you think of their per- 
„ ſons Some people ſay the younger is handſome ; and 
* indeed ſhe does ſeem very good-natured. But as to 
„ beauty !—all I ſhall ſay is—ſhe does not pleaſe me. To 
„be ſure, they are both fair enough too—their features 
«.pretty regular, and ſome think their eyes very fne—bur, 
« Lord ! ſo awkward, ſo modeſt and yet at the ſame time, 
« ſo much of the city air about them, that they are abſo- 
© lutely intolerable. —In ſhort, I don't chufe to ſpeak out 
6 I am always tender on the ſubject of characters but 
{I have heard ſomething— Here ſhe concluded with a 
whiſper, and in a great 8 withdrew. 
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The next houſe ſhe called in at, was the apothecary . 
The apothecary was glad of a mouthful of news for his pa- 


tients. His patients ſwallowed it eagerly, and ſoon after- 


wards evacuated themſelves on all their viſitors, who went 
home in great ſpirits, to ſpread what they had picked up 


among their families and friends; and thus in the ſpace of 


twenty- -four hours, it was communicated over the whole 
pariſh. 

With reſpe& to myſelf, at the firſt weekly club after our 
arrival, the ?ſquire, the attorney, the apothecary, and two 


or three gentlemen ſots, who lived upon their means, as it 
is called, fat in judgment upon my character. After much 
debate, in which an equal portion of candour and diſcern- 
ment was diſplayed, I was found guilty of being a cockney, 


of never having hunted,of never having ſhot a partridge, of 


keeping a poor table, and yet, at the ſame time, living 


above my fortune , and laſtly, of having a great deal of 
pride that little became me. The reſult was, that though 


they ſhould condeſcend to call upon me, as long as my pipe 


of excellent port laſted, yet I was not to be admitted a 
member of their jolly ſociety. 

It is true, I vifit, and am viſited; hut i as 7 really do a 
take much pleaſure in a drunken bout ; as I am not very 


well ikilled in farming or fox-hunting ; "oa from a tender- 


neſs of conſtitution, am obliged to be abſtemious in the ar- 
ticles of eating and dringing, we commonly have more 
form in our meetings than cordiality. To aſſemble toge- 
ther for the ſake of liberal and manly converſation, is held 
inſipid. My ſons are never at home; and my daughters, 
who have been taught to ſet a high value on mental accom 
pliſhments, neither give nor receive much fatisfaQion in the 
company of thoſe, who think it the very ſummit of educati- 
on, to have learned, at a boarding ſchook, to dance and play 
a minuet. 

The envy the jealouſy, and i impertinence of the low- 
er ſort of people 1s not leſs conſpicuous and troubleſome 
than that of their ſuperiors. - If we ſend to buy any thing, 
we are forced to pay ſomething more than any body ele, 
becauſe we are the rich new-comers. If my cow happens 


to break into Low ns Men 5 2250 ſhe is pounded with: | 


1 
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out notice, becauſe, forſooth, ſhe is the Londoner's cow. 


If we walk down the town, all the doors and windows are 
flung open, and crowded with ſpectators, juſt as it is in 


London at my lord mayor's ſhow. My poor wife and 


daughters filks and ſattens are eriticiſed with unrelenting 
ſeverity. 


Whenever my ſervants go to any ſhop, a ſet of goſſips 


make a point of meeting them, in order to aſk what I had 
for dinner, how much ſmall beer is conſumed by us in a 


week, and a thouſand limilar queſtions. No little art is 


made uſe of to perſuade them that J am ſtingy, and that 
my place is the worſt in the town; though to my certain 
knowledge, I am fo far impoſed upon, being a firanger, 


as that J am forced to pay a third more wages than any 
body elſe in the neighbourhood. 


Nothing paſles in my houſe which does not become mat- 
ter of general converſation. If a couſin or an old acquaint- 


ance comes from London to ſpend a few days with me, no 


pains are ſpared to learn of the ſervants who and what he 


is; and if my ſervants know nothing about him, Miſs Prue 


takes cate to ſuggeſt that he is in ſome low trade, a mere 
mechanic in his beſt ſuit of cloths. If he ſhould take an 
evening walk with my daughters, unaccompanied with me 


or my wife, he is going to be married to one of them di- 
realy. His name, his age, his origin, are immediately 
8 the fortune ON both ſides alcertained, and the 


day fixed. 
[f my wife and I ke to ſpar a little, as is uſual a- 
mong thoſe who love one another with the ſincereſt affecti- 


on, a report is immediately circulated that I uſe my wife, 


or that ſhe uſes me il, and that, notwithſtanding appear- 


| ances to the contrary, we do not live happily together, I 
can never buy nor fell a horſe, a cow, or a pig, nor 
change a ſervant, but J am called behind my back a fool 


tor my pains, and it is hinted that I do not know what 1 


am about; and indeed how ſhould I, fince I ama cit? It 
I make an alteration in my garden, dig a ditch, mend a 


pig-itye, or thatch a hovel, my taſte, my judgment, my pru- 

dence, are called in queſtion, and it is charitably wiſhed 

znät J do not bring my noble to ninepence, and my nine- 
Nor. II. . 
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pence to nothing. If by the careleſſneſs of my cook-maid, 
a joint of meat ſhould happen to be a little tainted in the 
dog-days, it gets wand, and it is iinmediately faid that ! 
feed my family on ſtinking meat for cheapneſs. If a low 
ſnould be a little mouldy in camp weather, I am railed at 

for Keepin ig my. bread til} it is ported, rather than give it 
to a poor creature wha is periſhing with hunger. In hort, 
| hardly a mouſe can ſtir in any part of the boulſe, from the 


par our.to the ſcullery, but the barber, the chandlerſhop- 


keeper, the landle dy at the ale-houſe, the mantua-maker, 

and the char-woman, find means to get a knowledge of it 
for the entertainment af their cuſtomers. 

Till I lived in this place, J never thought myſelf of ſuch 
conſequence as to merit general attention. In London, 

my next door neighbour neither new nor cared what pa- 
ſed in my parlour and kitchen. I can however eaiily ac- 


count for this difference. In a market town, of no great 


opulence or extent, there are not objects enough to divert 
the idle. No plays, no auctions, no fine ſhops, no ſhew- 
glaſſes. Scarcely any amuſement for ſots, goſſips, and old 
maids, but thinking and talking on the affairs and fa:nilies 
of other «people. The ſettlement of a ſtranger f in their 
town is food to them for years. They have been to9 
long uſed to the natives to find any novelty in their con— 
cerns, and perhaps have been induced to regard them with 
that partiality of long acquaintanee or of relationſhip, Which 
| precludes malevolence. But ſrranget s are lawful game 
and the cruelty of little minds is found to take a pleat: r 
in detracting from their characters, and defeating by falle 
and malignant repreſentations, thoſe ſchemes of happinc 
with which they Rattered themſelves in retirement. 

Sick of ſuch impertinence, and diſguſted with the ill 
nature of all around me, I have refolved to quit the mar— 
ket-town, and | nave juſt hired a hauſe delightfully fituated 
In a diſtant village. It is the paternal habitation of a mar, 
who, having kopes of riſing at court, chuſes to leave this 
charming retreat, for a {mall dark houſe] in one of the di- 
mal lanes that lead into the ſtrand. I ſhall have no na 
neighbours but the vicar, v. ho is not only a learned, vir- 
tabu, religious, and beuey olent, but alſo an; "gi ceablc man, 


+8 
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His family, all of whom have that elegance of mind which 
reſults from a taſte for letters, will be much with mine: 
They have already formed a reciprocal attachment. And” 
I hope to have found at laft, in this place, that happine!s' 


which J vainly ſought in a more frequented fituation. Of 


this I am confident, that the honeſt ſimplicity of the ruſ- 
tics, if it is not agreeable, is far leſs diſguſting, than the 
pert, affected ill-natured airs and manners of the little half- 
bred gentry in little country towns. 

'The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air ſyeet as 


it blows over the bloſſomed vale, peaceful hours, ſoctal 


cheerfulneſs, domeſtic joys, rural dignity theſe are mine in 
my village retreat. Nor do I regret the loſs of formal vitits, 
and that wretched intercourſe with little minds, which, while 


it wore away life in inſipidity, expoled me to the envenomed 


ſhafts of unmerited calumny. 


Le do ad 2 
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No. CLXXI. CURSORY THOUGHTS ON EPISTOLARY. 
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HEN a writer has Nfinpuiſhed himſelf ; in his ſtu- 
* died performances, and pleaſed us in thoſe works 
which he intended for our peruſal, we become inter eſted 
in all that concerns him, and wiſh to be acquainted with 
his ideas, as they flowed without any view to their publica- 
tion, in the open communications of a private and friendly 
correſpondence. Beautiful minds, like beautiful bodies, ap- 
pear graceful in an undreſs. The awe which they inſpire, 
when ſurrounded with all their dignity, is ſometimes more 
ſinking than pleaſing ; but we feel ourſelves relieved when 
admitted to their familiarity. We love to retire behind 
the ſcenes, and to obſerve the undiſguiſed appearance of 


4 thoſe who pleaſe us when ndufiriouſly decorated for pub- 


lie exhibition. From this cauſe it has ariſen, that private 


letters of great men have been always read with peculiar 


avidity, 


The Greeks, a as they were for div city of 
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compoſition, have not left many models in the epiſtolary 

ſtyle. There is no doubt but that Xenophon excelled in it, 

though moſt of the letters which he wrote, have either not 

been collected or preſerved. Thoſe of Socrates, Antiſthe. 
nes, Ariſtippus, Xenophon, ZEſchines and Philo, have ne- 
ver been popular. Thoſe which paſs under the name of 
Ariſtænetus, are of a taſte leſs reſembling the attic than the 

oriental. The deſcriptions in them are poetically luxuriant, 
but the language is not pure, nor the fiyle ſimple. 

I be epiſtles of Phalaris have been much read by the learn- 
ed; but though, if genuine, they are curious monuments of 
the genius of the tyrant, they are not admirable ſpecimens 
of epiſtolary compoſition. They are better known from 
the violent diſpute they occaſioned between Bentley and 
Boyle, than from their intrinſic merit. In ſome part of 


that famous controverſy, Bentley ſays, with his uſual acri- 


mony, that Boyle had made a bad book worſe by a bad edi- 


tion of it. 


Cicero, the world's great model in the oratorical and the 


philoſophical, is no leſs eminent in the epiſtolary ſtyle. He 
r:valled his great patterns, the Greeks, in eloquence and 


philoſophy ; and he excelled them in his letters. His let- 


ters, indeed, were the genuine production of his unaſſiſted 
genius, and have a grace pecuhar to themſelves. Many of 
his other works are profeſſedly imitations, but conducted 
with that art which characteriſes genius, and appropriates 
all it handles. His letters where not ſtudied, they were 
the effuſions of the moment, they aroſe from the occaſion, 

and pleaſe from their air of truth and unaffected propriety. 
Whether buſineſs, pleaſure, politics, philoſophy, or conju- 
val and paternal affection are their ſubjects, they are equal- 

ly excellent and always pleaſing. He wrote them without 

the leaſt view of their coming to the public eye, and to this 
_ circumſtance they owe a great ſhare of their merit, their 
| freedom from affectation. Near a thouſand of them remain, 


and furniſh abundance of hiſtorical information, at the ſame 


time that they exhibit the beſt models for this ſpecies 
of writing. They are thought not to appear to the belt 
advantage in the ſpecimens which Dr. Middleton has in- 


lented in his life of Cicero. No one was better able to do 


j 
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tzem juſtice than that great, biographer but it is ſaid, he 
committed the taſk. of tranſlation to fome inferior aſſiſtant. | 


There was an age when the letters of Pliny were prefer 


red to thoſe of; Cicero. "FREY have, indeed, the glitter of an 
artificial poliſh,. but they want the more captivating grace 


of natural beauty. They were ſtudied, and they wear the 
appearance of ſtudy., He who. delights in. elaborate and 
highly finiſhed compoſition, will be gratified i in the perutalof 
Pliny z but he will at che fame time regret, if he has a taſte 
for propriety, that this labour was not beſtowed where it 


would have been hetter placed. In a philoſophical dif- 


courſe, or a formal. harangue, we expect the interpoſition 
of art; but in an epiſtle, we are better pleaſed with the 
genuine effuſions of UPS: chan with the efforts of 1 inge- 
nuity.. , 

Sencen? 8 moral effays have little als to. the name of 


- Epiſtles, with which he diſtinguiſhed them, They are 


little more than a collection of common. plac: obſervations, 


abounding in wit and ingenious turns, bat whol'y deftitute 


of elegance and grace. His faults, indeed, are ſweet, as 


uintilan ſaid,; but it is a ſweetneſs which cloys, and can 
ſcarcely pleaſe any but a vitiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceaſed to be a living Runge 
many excellent books of letters were written in it. It was 


the univerſal language of learning. The literati of d: fferent 


nations, the rude language of which would not repay the 


labour of cultivation, wiſely choſe to communicate their 


thoughts in the pure dialect of the chuit of Auguſtus. Some 


of the earlieſt of theſe are diſgraced by the barbariſm of the ; 


times. But Petrarch ſhines amidſt the furrounding ob- 
ſcurity. True genius, like his, was fure to diſplay its lu- 
ſtre, though it laboured under the diſadvantage of a pre- 
vailing corruption of taſte, His language is bv no means a 


model. 


Politian had juſt 3 to true genius. There is a 
warmth and vigour in his poetry, which Folly proves him to 
have poſſeſſed the mens divinicr. His epiſtles are elegant, 
but like thoſe of Pliny, whom he imitated, they are form: 1 


and affected. Upon the whole they are not unplealing, and : 
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Eraſmus, a name that ſhines forth with peculiar' glory 
in the annals of literature, juſtly poſſeſſes the firſt rank 
among the modern epiſtolary writers. His ftyle indeed is 
not purely Ciceronian, though it diſplays many of its gra- 
ces; it is entirely his own, though it often riſes to a level 
with claſſical excellence. He was not ſo ſerupulouſſy 'exact 
30 his taſte, as to rejeR a barbarous-and? Gothic &preſlion, 
if it conveyed' his ideas prectſcly.. But he had-the fill to 
uſe it with ſuch propriety, that lit acquired, in his writings, 
a grace and dignity. No inan was better acquainted with 
the works of Cicero, and no man, after a few prejudices, 
formed in his youth, were removed, entertained a higher 
opinion of his beauties, or knew better how to imitate them, 
But he defpifed the ſect of Ciceronhians, who would ſearce- 
ly admit a particle that was not to be found in their fa- 
vourite author. He ridiculed them with admirable wit and 
eloquence, in his dialogue Ciceronianus; nor would he 
give countenance to ſo ridiculous an affe ctution, by any 
part of his writings. More ſtudious of copiouſneſs and va- 
riety, of matter, than of a ſcrupulous imitation of any mo- 
del, he ſelects the moſt expreſſive word he can find in the 
language, and, by a judicious compoſition, renders it agree- 
able and proper. With all their defects in point of purity 
of language, his letters are uneommonly entertaining; and 
have that ſpirit which genius can always exhibit, but which 
laborious duineſs vainly imitates. There is a d of Lu- 
cianc humour in all his more familiar writings; in his col- 
loquies it is moſt conſpicuons ; but it is alſo very remark- 
able in many of his epiſtles. Had he lived in an age when 
polite learning was more generally eneouraged and cultiva- 
ted, his productions would have been models of elegance, 
net inferior to the boaſted reliques of antiquity. ,'But, un- 
Fortunately, he was engaged in the unpleafing diſputes of 
pedantic theologiſts; and, inſtead of treading the flowery 
- paths of 'Greek and Komen htterature, for which he was 
adapted by nature, was obliged to toil through the thorny 
mazes of a barbarous, perplexed, and rc mt ſyſtem of 
divinity; His liberal mind ſoon perceived, and as ſoon avow- 
ed, the abſurdity of-the received modes and opinions; but 
he had too great a veneration for genuine echyiftianity, te 
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an ecclefiaſtic, nat urally led him to cultivate. He ſaw, and 


in great meaſure avoided, the inelegancies which abounded 
in the theological writings of his t: mes but it was not eaſy 
always to be upon his guard againſt them; and his mind 
retained a tincture of. en as waters are polluted with the 


impurities through w hich 4 they flow. 


J omit a great number of epiſtolary writers, v wh had 
little merit” of Their own, and' who. derived all their fame 


from a ſervile imitation of Cicero. Among theſe is Paulus 


Manutius, who is {aid to have often ſpent a month in wri- 
ting a ſingle letter. We ſee, indeed, in conſequence of 
this ſcrupulous attention, an elegant and truly Ciceronian 
phraſeology; but we obſerve none of the native graces of 
unaffected compolition. 

Our ne1ghl-ours,the French, have acrogated great merit 
as epiſtolary writers. Their genius and their language ap- 
pear to be well adapted to excel in it. But ſome of the 


moſt celebrated writers have renounced the advantages 


which nature gave them, and have ſpoiled all the beauties 


of ſentiment and vi vacity, by an unſeaſonable profuſion of 
wit. Balzac wearies his reader with the conſtant recur- 


rence of laboured ingenuity. 
Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts, expreſſed with 


great elegance. The, language of compliment diſguſts, in 


other writers, by its unmeaning ſameneſs and formality. 


He has given it the grace of delicacy. But even he, tho? 


indiſputably a fine writer, is juſtly cenſured by Bohours, 
for thoughts which the critic calls falſe. Like many others, 


he has neglected real beauties for artificial ornaments. 
Our own countrymen have honourably &.Ringuiſhed 
themſelves in this, as well as in every other kind of elegant 


compoſition. The epiſtolary Ryle of Swift is thought, by 


many, to excel all others. It has purity, eaſe, expreſſion, 


and force. Pope's letters are lively and delicate. ., Shen- 


ſtonc's are much read; but it may be doubted whether 


they have that peculiar 3 ſtriking excellence which ſhould 


Pha them among the-claffics of our couutry. | 
The date lord Cheſterſield, d though juſtly decried as 52 me» | 


val inſtructor, ww Laird as ads of peculiar; elegance. 
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I HarrEN ED accidentally to meet a 


Mies? What can have redueed my poor friend to ſo 
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No man more cloſcly and ſucceſsfully imitated the French 
in every circumſtance, Like them, he writes with perſ- 
picuity, vivacity, and that gracefulneſs which is ſure to 


pleaſe, and which he ſo ftrenuouſly recommends. He is 
_ himſelf a proof of the efficacy of the graces, for, with all 
his merit, he was certainly ſuperficial, and yet obtained a 
degree of fame, which more fold writers have feldom poſ- 


Much has been ſaid on the epiſtolary ſtyle ; as if any 
ane ſtyle could be appropriated to the great variety of ſub- 
jects which are treated of in letters. Eaſe, it is true, ſhould 
diftinguſh familiar letters, written ou the common affairs of 


life; becauſe the mind is uſually at eaſe while they are 


compoſed. But, even in theſe, there incidentally ariſes a 
topic, which requires elevated expreſſion and an inverted 


conſtruction. ' Not to- raiſe the ſtyle on theſe occalions, is 
to write unnaturally; for. nature teaches us to expreſs ani- 


mated emotions of every kind in animated language. 


The impaſſioned lover writes unnaturally, if he writes 
with the eaſe of Sevigne. The dependant writes unnatu- 


rally to a ſuperior, in the ſtyle: of familiarity. The fup- 


pliant writes unnaturally, if herrejects the figures dictated 


| by diſtreſs. Converſation admits of every ſtyle but the 


poetic, and What are letters but written converſation ? The 
great rule is, to follow nature, ad to avoid an affected 
manner: | „ . 
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No. CLXXII. on THE NECESSITY OF EXERCISE, AMUSE- 
MENTS, AND AN ATTENTION TO HEALTH IN A LIFE 


or STUDY, IN A LETTER. | 


——— 


* 


| ellow-collegian, with 
1 whom, before we were ſeparated by the caprice of for- 


tune, I was intimately acquainted. Surely it is he, ſaid I; 


but, alas, how changed ! pale, emaciated, with hollow and 
lack-luftre eye, is this my old ſchool-felow, whoſe ruddy 
cheeks and cheerful countenance diſplayed health and hap- 
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wretched a condition? Intemperance, or ſome dreadful 


diſeaſe, mult have ſtolen away his youth, aud hurr ed him 
to a premature old age. 


While I was thus reflecting, he paſſed me without tak- 
ing notice. He ſeemed indeed to be ſo entirely wrapped 


up in contemplation as to pay no regard to external objects. 


My curioſity and friendſhip were too much intereſted, to 


ſuffer him to leave me without giving ſome account of him- 
ſelf. J ſoon overtook him, and he no ſooner recogni ed 


me, and perceived my ſurpriſe at his appearance, than he 
proceeded to aſſign the cauſes of it. 


« You know, my friend,” ſaid he, © my firft and ſtrong- 
eſt paſſion was for literary fame. Flattered by my friends. 


and encouraged at my ſchool, I perſuaded myſelf I was 


„% advancing in the career of glory, and, with all the ar- 


dour of enthuſiaſm, devoted every moment of my life to 
cc 
« tor me. A book was my ſole delight, my conſtant com- 
% panion, and was never laid aſide, but while my mind 


was employed in compoſition. During my reſidence a 


40 
6 
46 


fitories of ancient learning, the pubitc libraries. I faw 


indeed the futilit) 7 of ſcliolaftic logic, but a deſire to 
Ig 


qualify myſelf for the public exerciſes, led me to the at- 


0 tentive peruſal of Wallis and Sanderſon. "The fame mo- 


e tive engaged me in the dreary ſubtleties of metaphyſics. 


Such ſtudies engrolied the greater part of my firft three 


years, with little advantage, and no pleaſure. The fa- 
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Virgil and Horace, and every polite writer of modern 
times, afforded, in their turn, an agr-eable recreation, 

My exerciſcs were honourably diſtinguiſned, and praiſe 
«6 


* to an ingenuous mind is the beſt reward of learned la- 
« bours. 


1 
$6 


va 


taining orders. The head of my houſe procured me a 
curacy in a 4 l FOUngry town. Thither 1 went, not 


the purſuit of learning, Puerile diverſions had no charms 


the univerſity, I ſpent the time which my companions 
allotted to rural amuſements, in examining thoſe repo- 


tigue would have been intolerable, had it not ſometimes 
been alleviated by the charms of poetry. My favourite 


„With my character for application and ſobriety (aot 
to boaſt of my attainments) I found no diſſiculty in ob- 
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without my collection of books, the uſe of which I would 
not have foregone for a mitre. I had no other with than 
to improve myſelf in learning, and to perform the duty 
of an eceleſiaſtie with decency and devotion. I was hap- 
py in the proſpect of ſpending my time uninterrupted by 
the intruſion of my academical friends, whom youth and 
high ſpirits would often lead to a noiſy behaviour little 
conſiſtent with meditation. My want of experience con- 


ccaled from me the difficulty of purſuing the line of con- 


duct which inclination pointed out. I found it was ne- 
ceſſary, to my good reception among my pariſhioners, to 


give up the greateit part of the day to a participation in 
their amuſements. In vain was it that I laboured to excel in 
thbepulpit. There was not a man in the place who had an idea 


ofthedignityorutility of literary excellence, and who would 
not moſt cordially have hated even a Clarke or a Tillot- 
ſon, if he had never been in at the death of a hare, or 
drank his bottle at the club. The parſon, in their idea 
of his character, was a jolly fellow in black, who was to 
lead a careleſs life all the week, and preach againſt it on 
Sundays. I could not bring myſelf to take delight in a 
fon-chave, and, though good- nature prevented me from 


fhewing my diflike, 1 could never meet any of the hun- 
ters with ſatisfaction. The little pleaſure I took in the 


only ſoci ety that was to be obtained, ſtill farther con- 
firmed me in my recluſe mode of life. When my reſo- 
lution appeared unchangeable, I was ſuffered to live as 1 
pleafed, with the character of an odd, but inoffenſive 
man. Im this unmoleſted retreat I found time to £0 


through a complete courſe of eccleſia ical hiſtory. I 


acquired a ſufficient knowledge of the oriental languages 
to enable me ro read the Polyglott. I wrote a great 
number of ſermons and theological treatiſes, and made 
many corrections, in the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. 

80 wholly engroſſed was I by my darling purſuits, that I 


ſeldom left my chamber. In vain did the vernal fun in- 


vite. The mutic of a pack of hounds, which frequently 
paſſed my window, had no charms in my ears. The ru- 
ral ſports of every kind were tedious and inſipid. To 
my books returned from every trifling avocation with 
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* 


redoubled pleaſure, and end eavoured to repay the loſs of 
an hour in the day, by devoting a ent Portion of the 
night to ſtudy. | 

« It is really true, that my chief motive for application 
was a love of learning. Yet I will he ſo ingenious as to 


own, I ſometimes formed a wiſh tha my {mall thare of 
merit, if J had any, might attract the notice of my ſupe- 


riors. There is a time of life when fame alone appears 


to be an inadequate reward of great labour. It flatzers 


that natural love of diſtinction which we all polleſs, but 
it furniſhes no conver ence in the time of want and infir- 
mity. There was in the neighbourhood a little living of 
one hundred a year, with a houſe and garden, i in a ſtyle 

of decent elegance which becomes a ſcholar. The pa- 
tron was the efquire of the next pariſh, who had always 

treated me with fingular reſpect. I was fooliſh enough to 


ſuppoſe his regard for my character would induce him to 


beitow his benefice on ine; but I found when it became 


vacant, he had ſtaked and loft the next preſcna;} ion at a 


game at whitt with a clerical fox-hunter. 


I vas at laſt taken notice of by my dioceſan. He had : 


heard of m) 5 indefatigable dilig ence, and recommended 
me to an eminent publither, as a proper perſon to m. * 
an index to a very voluminous work: 1 cagerly under- 


took the taſk with a view to pleaſe ſo reer a man, and 
finiſhed it in leſs than a year and a half. Ihe books were 
printed on a ſmall letter and this work did my eyes an 


injury which they will never recover; but it mult be 
owned, ON the other hand, that the bac kfaller gave me in 
return a bank note of ten pounds. An index author ſel- 
dom acquires reputation. Me is indeed feldom known; 
but if he happens to be diſcovered, the accuracy of his 
work is, in the opinion of many, a kind of diſgrace to 
han: 1 ſeems to argue a degree of phlegmatic dulnets, 


and of patient labour, rarely in the power of genius. It 


will not therefore be thought wonderful that this Jar 
borous work produced no other effects taan the injury 
of my eyes and the payment of my taylor's bill. 

In thus, curacy I ſtill continue, hows any proſpett. 
1 chauge, unleis when blindneſs, occaſioned by intem 
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perate ſtudy, or tlie infirmites of age, ſhall oblige me to 


relign. I am not of a diſcontented diſpoſition, nor do J 
relate my condition with a deſign to criminate others 
for their neglect of me. Preferme nt [ never ſought by 

thoſe methods which the world agrees tobe the beſt Cale, 
edto procure it. I have therefore no right to complainof 


the want of that which I did i not rightly purſue, My 


motive of this communication is to prevent others from 


incurring miſcry by too great attachment to objects laud- 
able in themſelves, I can neyer diſcountenance an atten- 
tion to literature. I {till love it. I ſtill venerate thoſe 
that have excelled in it. But a ſincere regard for many 
of the moſt amiable and uſeful of my ſpecies induces me 


to remind them, that they have a body which requires 


a great ſhare of their attention, and that no ſatisfaction 
ariſing from ſtudy can ultimately counterbalance the loſs 
of fight, and that long train of nervous diſeaſes ſuperindu- 


ced by unremitted application. 
I mean not to excite your ſympathy | nor will  exag- 


gerate my evils by deſcription. My appearance has alrea- 


dy convinced you that I a the victim of diſcaſe. Nor 


will you helitate to believe that the ſtone, the gout, the 


* hypocondria, which have worn out my tender frame, 
were derived from an attention unrelieved by the uſual 
and neceſſary relaxations.—Had I been wiſe enough to 
have mounted a horſe during the intervals of reading, and 
to have entered into cheerful company at the cloſe of a 


thoughtful day, I might have prolonged my favourite en- 
joy ments to a happy old age. 


« TI am philoſopher enough to bear with patience a con- 


dition which I cannot alter; yet I ſometimes think, 


though without the leaſt degree of envy, that an old 
ſchool- fellow of mine, of a very different turn from my- 


ſelf, is far happier. I remembered I uſed to laugh at 


him, and think him very filly, when, at the time we 
were at the univerſity together, he would miſs an inge 
nious lecture for the ſake of a ride, and ſpend the threc | 


ſhillings with which I ſhould have bank: a book, in 
the hire of a horſe. It is true, indeed, that he needed 
not, and ought not, to have negleQed his mental im- 


No. 172. MOK AL 
6 provement, becauſe he had many opportunities of relaxa- 


« tion after the hours of ſtudy were elapſed. Yet, if I 
judge of his conduct by the äpparent effects of it at pre- 


e ſent, it appears to me in a leis blameable light than it 


- aſd to do, Fe is now at the age of tixty three, for he 
„% was ſomewhat. older than my elf, and retains all the vi- 


„ gour and alertneſs of a young man. His countenance is 
60 Pale his limbs muſcular, and he reads the ſervice and the 


„ ſpaper the ouly th ings he docs read, without ſpec- 
ee tacles. 


oY He let aut in life as Sende EE 38 myſelf. He enga- 


& ged in a curacy i ina iporting country. His love of field. 


% div erhons ſoon introduced him to w hat was called the belt, 
% company. He poſſeſſed the external Traces of behavi- 


% our, and at the ſame time was deeply {l:tled in horſe-fleſh, 
& and had Bracken's Farriery by heart. Such merits old 
not long paſs unrewarded, A baronet in the nei iglibour- 
© hood g grew fond of him, and introduced him to his family; 
„ one of whom! was an only daughter of no great perſonal 
«© or mental accompliſhments, My friend, however, admir» 
© ed her fortune, and found no difficulty i in obtaining her 
« hand, The lixing on which he now reſides was part of 
„her portion, and though of no great value, yet it furni- 
* ſhes him with a pretty Tous tporting- box. He common» 
Ax reads prayers in his boots and ſpurs, while his hunter 
i ſtands nei. zhing i inthe porch till honeſt Moſes has twang- 
ed through his noſe the final and joyſul Amen. It is 
true, my old friend has no taſte, no lear ning, no reſine- 


* ment, but he b das the uſe of his eyes, and a ner er-ceaſing 


«© flow of ſpirits ; he can walk as well as ever, poſſeſies an 


«© excellent ligellion, and plenty to furniſh it with conſtant 
« employment. 
»But his example is not to be followed, ſince he has 


run into an extreme, more culpable, though leſs pernici- 
% ous to himſelf than mine is to me. Far hap ppier and 
„ wiſer the philofophical Euphranor, w ho, with the 
© warmeſt affection for learning, reſtrained it, as he has 
* every other inordinate attachment, by the rules of pru- 
* dence z and by paying all the attention which nature. 
be and r enk on requir e, to his body and to his mind, has adv an- 
Vor. II. 95 | Hh 
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E 4 ofourEngliſk A have ſom. etimez 
D fallen into a miſtake, which renders the truth of their 
tory ſuſpected. Their accounts are truly panegyrics. The 
hero of their tales, like the lover in the romance, is adorn- 
ed with every good quality. Not content to relate facts 
with impartiality, they extenuate what is culpable, and ex- 
aggerate all that can admit of commendation, In truth, 
they who have exhibited the lives of our authors, have uſu- 
ally been the editors of their works; and either from a rea! 
and natural fondneſs for thoſe things on which they have 
beſtowed care, or from the lefs laudable motive of pro- 
. moting the circulation of a book in which they were in— 
ereſted; have ſpoken too highly even of thoſe who me- 
= moderate applauſe. But it is not wonderful if the tra- 
der preſents his own merchandise as the beſt in the mala. 
ace. 

It was the lot of Cowley to * bandes down to poſter! rity 
by a writer who was famous in his day for eloquence. Dr, 
Spratt probably undertook the office of a biographer, with 
a deſign to diſplay his talents in a ſpecies of oratory w hich 
the Roman rhetoricians called the demonſtrative. He dif. 
charged it well as an artiſt, but failed as an accurate luito- 
rian. By placing Cowley in the firſt rank of poets, he has 
in effect degraded him from the ſubaitern ſtation, which he 
had elſe preſerved unmoleſted. Dr. Spratt owed much ut 
his own fame to the poet, who had compared his ſtyle to 
the gentle and majeſtic current of the Thames; and re- 
turned the compliment, perhaps from other motives tha! 
thoſe of gratitude ; for the higher Cowley was exalted, the 
greater honour was reflected on thoſe whom he had com 


mended. Of this celebrated biſhop of Rocheſter, Lord 


finer turn and more 8 verſe, is yet wanting 


11 — 
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Orrery has ſaid, few men have gained a greater character 


for elegance ad correctneſs, and! few men bare _ ved it. 


fs: And of the poet whom he praiſed, the great Dryden 
has with diffidence remarked, that ſomewhat of the e purity 
of Engliſa, ſomewhat of more cgual thoughts, fomewhat 
of ſweetneſs in the numbers; in one word, lomewhat of a 
S* b 
Whatever are his defects, no poet has been more liberally 
praiſed. Lord Clarendon has ſaid, he made a flight ahor: 


all men: Addiſon, in his account of the Engliſh ports, 


that he improved upon the Theban bard : the Duke of 


Buckingham, upon his tombſtone, that he was the Eng GD 
Pindar, the Hora e, the Virgil, ths Delight, the Glory of 

his Time. Ard, with reſpe to the harſhneis of his num- 
bers, the eloguent Spratt tells us, that if his verſes in fone 
places feem no as ſoft and flow 7 as one would have then, 


it was his choice, and not his fault 


Such is the applau! e laviſhed on a writer Ane ; NOW 
ſeldom read. That he could ever be eſteemed as a Pindartc 
poet, is a curious literary phenomeuon. He totally mit 
took his own genius, when he thought of initating Pind: 
He totally miſtook the genius of F indar . When he thought 
his own incoherent ſentiments and numbers bore the leaſt 
reſemblance to the wild, yet regular ſublimity of the The- 
ban. He neglected thoſe forms, the ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, 
and epode, which even imitative dulneſs can copy. Sub- 
lime i imagery, ve ehement path 08, | poetic fire, which conſti- 
tute the eſſence of the Pindaric ode, a are incompatible with 

witty conceits, accurate antitheſes, and vulgar cxpreſſion. 
All theſe imply the coolneis of FR: tberate compontion, or 
the meanneſs of a little mind; both of them moſt repug— 
nant to the truly Pindaric ode, in which all is rapturous 


and noble. Wit of any kind would be improperly diſplay- 


ed in ſuch compoſitien; but to encreaſe the abſurdity, the 


wit of Cowley is often falſe. 
If the end of poetry is to pleaſe, harmony of verſe 15 
eſſential to poetry, for, without it, poctry cannot pleaſe, It 


15 not poſlible, that any w. hoſe ear has been attuned to the 


melody of good compoſition, ſhould read a ſingle ode of 


Lomly without being ſhocked with diſcord. There i is often 
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nothing left but the jingle at the end to diftinguſh poems 


renowned for their ſublimity from affected prote, Huch 


poetry may Juilly incur the ridiculous title of proſe run 


mad. 


Vet is there eie interwoven a purple patch, as 
Horace calls it ; a fine expreſſion, a truly poetical thought, 


an harmonious couplet ; but it occurs not often enough to 
repay the reader for the toilſome taſk of wading through a 


tedious aſſemblage of diſproportionate and diſcordant ſtan- 
26s. Of ſuch conſiſt his Pindarics; which though they 
procured him the greateſt ſhare of his reputation, deſerve "a 
it leaſt. Many of his other poems, if we conſider the ru 


ate of verification, and the bad taſte of the times, have 0 


great merit; and had he made Tibullus his model, inſtead 
ef Pindar, his claim to the fir rank of elegiac pocts had 


not been called in queſtion. The tenderneſs of love, and 
the foft language of complaint, were adapted to his (0i:ius, 


But he choſe to tread in the footſteps of Alcæus, as he 
ſays himſelf, who, according to the Halicarnaſſian, combi- 
ned megalophues bas edu, the grand and tlie ſweet. | 
That he had a taſte for Jatin poetry, and wrote in it 
with elegance, the well-known Epitaph on himſelf, upon 
his retirement, and an admirable imitation of Horace, are 


tull proofs. But ſurely, his rhetorical biographer makes 
"te of the figure hy verbole, when he affirms that Cowtey 
00 excelled the Romans themſelves. He was inferior to 


:20y a writer of leſs fame in the Muſe Anghcanz. But 
il he had great merit; and 1 muit confeſs I have rcad 


tome of his Latin verſes with more picture. than any ot 


tis Enghth afforded. 
But, after all the honours that have been accumulated 


on lus name as a poet, his great merit conſiſted in proſaic 


compoſition. In this department he is an elegant, a pleaſing, 
« judicious writer. His love of retirement and contem pla 
tion qualiſied him for a moraliſt ; and it is much to be la- 


mented, that he did not devote a greater part of his time 


to a kind of writing which appeared natural to him, and 


in which he excelled. The language of his heart ſhines 


torth 1 in the little he has left us, and we cannot but love it. 
Much more of that language would have deſcended to 
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poſterity, if his friends, from a miſtaken opinion of pro- 
priety, had not ſuppreſſed his private letters. Dr. Spratt 
and Mr. Clifford were avowedly poſſeſled of many; and 
the very reaſon aſſigned by the biographer for their ſup- 
preſſion, ſhould have operated in their publication. The 
letters that paſs between particular friends, ſays he, if they 
are written as they ought to be, that is, I ſuppoſe, i in an 
artleſs manner, can ſcarcely ever be fit to lee the light. 
How great an injury would pol: te N have ſuſtained, 
if the friends of Cicero had chought like Spratt and Clif- 
ford! 

Ihe would better have conſulted the reputation of the 
poet, had they pronounced the Pindarics unfit to ſee the 
light. Editors, in general, would act more honourably, 
in exhibi ting only the beſt of their author's Produktions, 
than in praiing, as well as publiſhin ig, all that has fallen 
from his pen. Put, in truth, to have left out any part of 
his poems, would, in that age, have been an unpardonable 
omiſſion; for who ſhould dare to mutilate a Pindar! 

"Wi ne, the great arbiter of reputation, has already begun 
to ſtrip the port of his borrowed honours. A critic, 0 
genius is and judgment Keep pace with each other, and who 
illuminates every: tubjeet on which he treats, has allotted 
Cowley th $ ju ſpecies af aife, and has given the world, 
in a judici 100 s {election ct 1 Us Works, all chat they poſfeſſed 
of real value. | 
Of theſe the proſe forms a principal part. It is written 
a ityle ſufficiently flowing to prove that Cowley was not 
deſtitute of a muſical ehr; a circumſtance which counte- 
nances the opinion of tho fe wy ho maintain th 
a rugged ſtyle. Was it a compliance with the taſte of the 
age, that induced him to affect detornuty 2 unfortunate 
compliance with a Conan taite! He as well as they 
whom he imitated, Donne aud Jonſon, were unqueſtionably 
poſſeſſed of great learning and ingenuity; but they all 
neglected the grades of compoſition, and will there fore 


wa 
bd 


{ooh be numbered among thoſe once celebrated writers, 
whoſe utility now confiſis in filling a vacancy ON the up- 


per {h helf of tome duſty and deſerted library. 
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No. CLXXIV. - curRSOoRY AND GENERAL HINTS CH 
2; THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 


"Dr 


HE ſcarcity of books, a few centuries ago, was tle 
principal obſtacle to the advancement of learni; Ng. 


Tae multitude of them is become, in the pretent age, ſcarce- 
ly leſs injurious to its intereſts, by diſtracting the ſtudent 


in his choice, and by diffuſing an incorrect and undittin- 


e e taſte. 


To read all books on all ſubjects, would require an uain- 


terrupted attention during the longeſt life even of an An- 


tideluvian. To read only the moſt. celebrated, written n 
a few languages, is an employment ſufficient to fill up e- 


very hour of laborious : application. For the fake then of 
#aving time, and of directing the judgmentof the 1nexperi- 
enced, it becomes an uſeful attempt to ſuggeſt ſon ne gene. 


ral hints, which may tend to facilitate ſelection; 


One rule of the greateſt coniequence is, to read only, or 
chiefly, the original treatiſes in all the various departments 
of ſcience and literature. Nearly the ſame ſpace of Lime, 
though not the ſame degree of attention, is neceſſary tv 
perute the faint copies of imitative induſtry, as would ap- 
propriate to the ſtudent the ſolid productions of native ge- 
nius. This rule is more particu} larly to be obſerved on the 
firſt entrance on ſtudy. The foundation mult be laid deep, 
and formed of folid materials. . The lupe W. 11 
ctren admit flight and ſupertcial : appendages. When we 
ave ſtudied the fine relics of thoſe who have lived heforc 
us, we may derive much pleaſure from attending to the ad- 
ditional labours of cotemporary genius. But to begin with 


theſe is to found, like the fool recorded in the Goſpel, an” 


edifice in the ſand. 5 | 
It vere no leſs preſumptuous than ſuperfluous to addre!s 
directions in the choice of authors, to the learned. But we 


may venture, without arrogance, to point out a few to tle 
notice of the young and ingenious pupil, with a dehgn to 


abbreviate or facilitate his labour. 


. „ e e 
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He who 18 entering on the ſtudy of divinity, will natu- 


rally devote his firit attention to the lcriptures. The ori- 


ginal language of the Old "Teſtament is often unknown 
even to the learned and ingenious z and notwithſtanding 
what ſome critics and profeilors have,! as it were, officially 
obſerved on the ſubject, the neglect of it, though cul pable, 
is ſeldom attended with much d advantage. But the 15 nov 
ledge of Greek is indiſpenſably neceſſary, if theology 18 
put ſued as a ptofeſſion. Ns | | 
The prophetical parts will claim the greateſt ſhare of 


78 


attention in the peruſal of the Od Teſtament. Dr. Hard's 


Introduction to the Study of the Pro phecies will be a fuf- 


ficient guide for r ſubſcquent application to them. To iilut — 
trate the New Teſtament, it will be proper to have recourſe 
to Percy's Rey to it, to Trapp's Notes, to Locke on the 
Epiſtles, and to Mede on the Apocalypſe. With thele 
aſſiſtances the ſtudent, who is not deficient in natural abi— 
lity, „ill make a competent profis HCY, even though lie 
thould paws neglect thoſe myriads of treatites, which have 
rendered the body of divinity, as it 18 called, enormous 5 
yond comprehenſion, 


The ftudent in phyſic is commonly introduced to the 


knowledge of it by a public 5 who ſuperintends, or 
at leaſt directs, his courie of rea Natural and expe- 
rinental icience, in all their Fame, are in ſome de- 
gree requiſite to his further advancement. Theſe alone will 


indeed render him ingenious in his cloſet, but will avail lit- 
tle at the bedſide about other aid. To theſe muſt be 
added a moſt accurate obſervation of the human frame in all 
its viciſſitudes of health, diſeaſe, and convaleſcence. The 


reading of caſes accurately delineated, is found to be the 


belt ſuccedaneum where actual practice and obſervation are 


precluded. Syſtem is in general inſufficient and deluſive. 


To the profeſſed lawyer, ſcarcely any book on the ſub- 


| ject of law 1s unintereſting or uſeleſs. But he who Pur» 


ſues the ſtudy merely as an accompliſhment in a compre- 
nenfive plan of education, will find all the neceſſary lights 
in the volumes of Grotius, Puffendorf, Taylor, Burn, and 
Blackſtone. 


He who Wildes to gain a complete knowledge « of Sram- 
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mar, may ſueceed in his attempt, without loading his me- 


mory with the works of Priſcian, or of thoſe thoutands who 
have toiled in this circumſcribed province. Let him, after 
having findied grammatically the elements of Latin and 
Greek, digeſt the Minerva of Sanctius, the Hermes of 


Harris, and the introduction of Lowth. 


The art of Rhetoric never yet formed an Engliſh orator, 
It is one of thoſe artificial aſſiſtances of genius, which ge⸗ 
nius wants not, and of which dulneſs can little avail it ſelf. 
But as there are excellent books written on it, the general 
ſcholar muſt pay it his attention. Let him then read Ci. 


cero on the Orator, and Quincctilian's Inſtitutes, and he 


need not trouble himſelf with thoſe meagre treatiſes which 


Five a hard name to the natural modes of expreſſion, and 


teach us that, like Hudibras, we cannot Ope our mouths, 
but out ers ſiies a trope. 

He who is impelled by necelfity or inclination to attend 
to logie, may with propriety neglect all the rubbiſh of the 


To nao, and, next to the 8 Stagyrite himfelt, ſtudy only the 


VeOr&S Of f Saunderſon, Wallis, W atts, and Harris. 


It the varren held of metaphyſias is ever capable of re- 


paving the toil of cultivation, it can only be wlien the at- 
tention is confined to ſuch au zthors as Locke, Huchcſoa, 
and Beatt ie. 


}f ethics are to be conſidered in the d method 
of a ſcience, the moral philoſophy of Hucheſon may be re- 


commende d as one of the cleareſt, the moſt elegant, and the 
concifet treatiſes that have appeared upon them. The nu- 
merous writers who have fabricated fanciful and deſtruc- 


tive ſyſtems, may be ſuffered to tink in the gulpy of obli- 


ven, never to emerge. 


In natural philoſophy, the airy fabrics of hypothet! ical 


v190ns ought not to claim the attention of a moment. "The 
{un of ee has abſorbed the radiance of all other lu- 
minaries in this department. His works and thole of his 


followers will, of courſe, ſuperſede 955 infinite number of 


folios, which, to uſe the expreſſions of Horace, may be 
ſent to wrap up frankincenſe and perfumes, the only way 
in which they can now be uſcful. He to whom the works 


ot L great plulolopher arc unantelligabaes may acquicic? 


L 


i 
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with ſecurity in the illuſtrations of Pemberton and Rowne 


ing. The lover of natural hiſtory, zoology, and botany, 
* il not be at a loſs in the ſelection of books, while fame” 
reſounds the names of Buffon, of Pennant, of Jannzus. The 


romances of Pliny and his imitators wil have no charms 


with the lover of truth, 

To the claſſical ſcholar, the proper books are uſually 
pointed out by the ſuperintendants of his education; and 
when once he has taited them, his own refined feelings will 
direct him in the choice of modern productions. - Every 
one knows who were the beſt authors in the Auguitan age; 
and the chief caution neceſſary is, that the text of a Virgil, 
a Horace, an Ovid, may not be loſt in the attention given 
to the tedious comments of a few Dutchmen. I have known 


thoſe who have toiled through the claſſics, cum notis variore 
um, much leſs acquainted with them than he who never. 
rcad them but in Sandby's edition. In attending to Bur- 
man and Heinſius, the overlooked the text; which was loſt 


like a jewel in a d. unghill. Theſe laborious annotators ex- 
plain what needs not explanation, and with a little critical 
knavery pals by a real difficulty without notice. I am con- 
vinced that a taſte for the claſſics is rather impeded than 
promoted by the Dauphin edition, in whick boys are initia- 
ted; but in which the words of the author are choked, like 
waoletome plants among weeds, by the notes and interpre- 
tation. | To be poſſeſſed of comments on the claffics is 


however defirable, for difficulties will fometiunes cecur 


which at firit ſigght perplex the moſt ingenious ; but 1 


ſhould prefer, for common reading, ſuch edi: 00s as that of 


Jones's Horace. 

Directions for the formation of che lady's library ka of- 
ten been wanted by thoſe, who, withan incl:nation for the cle- 
gant amuſement of reading, have been unable to indulge it 
without danger, becauſe they had nene to guide them in 
their choice. In my bumble e pinion, t the following books 
might have a place in it, not only witllout hazard of ill con- 
lequences, but with great aCvantage to taite, and to that 
perſonal beauty which ariſes from mental. All the periodi- 
cal publications of repute that have been written on the 


modelo f the Spectator ; Kollin's works, Flutarch's Lives, 
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Shakeſpear, Milton, Pope, and the m moſt eſteemed hiſtori- 
ans of their own country, may be ſtrongly recommended. 
1 


1 2 LE W 1 1 28 — } 175 8 
To theſe for the fake 01 Fo embihin; a claſſical tate, mas; be 


2 Ws ; a Wo 5 T 
added the belt tranuflaticons of the aucients, Pope's Homer, 
Dryden's Virgil, and Mcmotl?s Plinx. If French books: 


Ps TI eee * \£ TA Fon FED 
are required hefe UL Bollsau, 10 cnelle, LE: 5 luch, aud 


priety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will not be dilpen- 


fed with: thoſe then of Richardſon and Fielding. are al- 


lowed, yet not without reluctance. Every thing - delicate 
will of courſe be excluded; but perhaps there is not a5. 
danger in works called ſentimental. They attack theme at 
more ſuccef 81 

will find a place, but not without reſtriction; tor there is 
a ſpectes of deri zonal compoßtion, winch, by inf 8 
the paſſions and imagination, contributes to corrup tion, 


mile it ſeems to promote the warmeſt piety. From their 
ſenfibility oy heart, and warmth of fancy, the ſofter ſex is 


ſuppoſed to be moſt inclined to admit the errors of myllics 
and enthatiats, | 
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On PoPE's TRANSLATIONS, MR, SPENCE'S ESSAY, &c. 
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IT. is generally agreed, that the Odyfey! is inferior to the 
Iliad. It is thought by Longin: 18, as well as by ot 58 

critics, to have been the propuction of Homers old: ag 
when it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the ardour of his . 
was in ſome degree abated. In the Odyiley,”” ſays that 
«critic, “ he may be juſtly ſaid to reſemble the ſetting 
% ſun, Whole grandure ſtill remains without the original 
« heat of his beams. Like the ocean, whoſe very ſhores, 
« when deſerted by the tide, mark out how wide it ſome- 
« times flows; fo Homer's genius, when ebbing into a all 
„% thoſe fabulous and incredible ramblings of Ulyfies, ſhews 
« plainly how ſublime it onee had been. I am tpe: king 
« of old age, but it is the old age of Homer, 

It is certain, that if the Odyſſey is not to be Pere 10 


3 becauſe more cantiouliy. Religiou books 
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the ſame rank with the Ihad, fo neither ought it to obtain 
fo low a claſs as to be overlooked and, diſregarded. It has, 
nowever, been neglected by the moderns, and they who have 
been able to repeat the Uiad, have ſcarcely deigned to read 
the Odyſſey. Every ſchool-boy is acquainted with the anger 


of Achilles, and its conlequcne ci, white he neither. knows, 


nor is ſolicitous to learn, the adventures of the wie Ulyſſes : 


though wiſdom it may 3 ſuppoſed, would be commonly 2 


better model for his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer 55 endeavoured to Vindicate tho 
Odyſſey fromm the neglect in which it has long. lain; but a 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of eſtablihed cuſtoms, has kitherts 


prevented our public ſchools. from ſubſtituting it in the 


room of the Iliad. That the Iliad ſhould be ee, 18 
not indeed to be wiſhed, but that it ſhould engroſs our whole 


attention, to the utter excluſion of the Ody lley „is certainly 


a 


® y 


The Iliad preſents us with à rough proſpect, like that of 


high mountains, cragg y rocks, and foaming cataracts, while 


the Odytley W a ſokter ſcene, and luggeits ideas 
ſimilar to thole Which ariſe from the landſcape, where all 


is mild, ſerene, and beautiful. The one is like the pictures 
of Pouſſin, the other like thoſe or Claude Lorain. A reader 
admires the Iliad, but he loves the Odyticy. 

The works of Homer appeared fo carly in the world, and 
ſince their appearance have been fo fr equently praiſed and 


illuſtrated, that at this late period it is not neceſſary to add 


to the general panegy ric. Suffice it to recommend the pe- 


ruſal of a few au thors, which may clear the way to the ſtudy 


of the Odyſſey. Among theſe are the papers in the Adven- 


turer on this ſubject, Pope” 3s Notes to his Tranſlation, and 
above all Mr, Spence's very elegant and ingenious I.!ay, 
As to the Tranſlation itſelf, it abounds with faults and ab- 
ſurdities. Without derogating from the merit of Pope as 


an original poet, we may venture to pronounce ht 
Ody ſſey a paraphraſe; rather than a uſt tranſlation of Ho- 
mer. The Sang no more reſembles the picture, than the 
portrait on a Hen: poſt uſually reſembles the perſona geinten- 
ded to be 2 The chief beauty of Homer is ſim- 
plicity, which, in che Tranſlation, is ſacrificed to a gaudy 
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glare, and artificial embelliſhments. As a poem confider— 
ed by 1ticlf, it has many beautiful paſſages ; but as a tra: Hs 
lation, it is Perhaps unworthy the reputation 1 it has oh- 
tained, 

o cenſure 10 Hlcbraed a name , might appear arro; 55 
in an individual, were he not ſupported by many 2 md jud 
dicious Critics. Mr. Spence, whoſe OPINION is deciſive: an 
iflar onimiuni, Po ints out defects in Pope's T ranſlation,wliic] 
could never have eſcaped fo great a poet but from balte 
aud wearineſs. In this work, Pope was aſſiſted by inte- 
rior writers; but as the whole is publiſhed under his name, 
he will ever be anſwerable for its faults. The tranſlation of 
the Iliad, though a very excellent model of verification, 
exhibits not a juſt picture of the Auples yet magnificent, 
Mæonian. 

Mr. Spence's s Eſſay, at the fame time that it will exhibit 
the deformities of the Tranſlation, v ill inſpire a taſte for 
the beauties of the original; and, indeed, the general re- 
marks, which are interſperſed with the greatef een 
And elegance, will contribute to teach a juſt me thode 
criticiſm in almoſt every ſpecies of poetry. 

Mr. Spence was a truly claſſical writer. He was no leſs 
amiable in his manners thau pleaſing in his productions. T hat 
he chiefly wrote in dialogue is to be lamented; for tha: 
form, where the perſons are Hctitious, has es been 
approved in England, though it has often ſucceeded 11 
France. 
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No., CEXXVI. THOUGHTS ON THE OFDIPUS TYRA: 
--NUS -OF SOP HOCLES, AND SEVERAL CIKCUMSTANCES 
RESPECTING THE GRECIAN pRAMA. | 


— 


F the thees Creck PORTS poets, . is the 

moſt celebrated; and of the productions of 80 pho— 

cles, the Oedipus Tyrannus is the moſt excellent. It has 
ſtood the teſt of the ſevereſt criticiſm. Ihe unities of time, 
place, and action, are inviolably preſerved: and while the 
ragedy latioies the critic, who Judges it by the laws of 


15 
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1 

Ariſtotle, it pleaſes the common reader and ſpectator, wha U 
191 
forms his opinion from the feclings of his nature. Never 11 
was there a tale more affecting than that of Oedipus, and 1 j 
(14S | 
never was it told more pathetically than by Sophocles. Wi 
i 5 } 


Many a tear has it excited from an Athenian audience, 9 
whole hearts were ever finely ſuſceptible of the ſentiments EN 
of humanity : but the beſt tranſlation of it would not equal- 1 


ly pleaſe in a modern theatre. Many other cauſes of itz | 14 
failure may be aſſigned, beſides that ſimplicity, artleſineſe, | ; | 
and incomplexity of fable, which the taſte of the moderns _ 1 
is too much vitiated to reliſh, | 


In the firſt place, 1t mult be confiderad; that every drigt- by 

nal compoſition mult loſe ſomething of its beauty from the 9 
beſt tranſlation. It is a common remark, that the ſpirit of | 
an author, like that of ſome eſſences, evaporates by transtit- 
ſion. Foreign manners and foreign cuſtoms are ſeldom un- 
deritood by a common audience, and as feldom approved, 
The majority of an Engliſh audience are unacquainted with 
ancient learning, and can take no pleaſure in the repreſen- 
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tation of men and things which have not fallen under their _ 1 

notice. Add to this, that they love to ſee tragedies form- þ | 
; ed on their own hiſtories, or on hiſtories in which they arc | 
: in ſome manner nearly intercſited. When Shakeſpeare's | 
. hiſtorical dramas are repreſented, they feel as Engliſhmen 9 
1 in every event; they take part with their Edwards and , [ 


| Henries, as friends and fellow-countrymen ; they glory in 

| their ſucceſſes, and ſympathize with their EY eee To 

: a fimilar circumſtance mey be attributed part of the ap- 

plauſe, which the Athenians beltowed on this tragedy of 4 

. Sophocles; for Ocdipus was king of a neighbouring coun- 14 

; try, with which the Athenians were aly; /ays intimately con- 
nected either in war or peacę. 

Theſe cov ſiderations ſhould teach us to content e 4 

with admiring Sophocles in the cloſet, without attempting 


10 to obtrude him on the ſtage, which muſt always accommo- 14 0 
8 date itſelf to the taſte of che times, whether unreaſonable c or — 
25 juſt, conſiſtent or capricious. | | ud. 
„ In truth, the warmeſt admirer of ancient Greek poetry 1 
* muſt acknowledge a barrenneſs of invention in the choice 1 
of of ſubjects. The Trojan war, and the misfortunes of the HY 
Vor, II. 1 1 1 
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Theban king, are al moſt the only ſources from which thoſe 
great maſters of compalitioa, Homer, Aſchylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, have derived their ſubject matter. They 
have, indeed, embell:thed theſe little parts of hittory with 
all the fire of imagination and melody of poetry; but ie 
it not ſtrange, that in a country like Grcege, here the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of military virtue was continually forming 
noble deſigns, and atchieving glorious exploits, the ports 
could diſcover no illuſtrious deed v orthy of being painted 
in never— fading colours, but the worn-out ſtories of a wood- 
en horſe, 2 and a ſphinx's riddle ? It is difficult for an age 
like the preſent, which hungers and thirſts after novelty, to 
conceive that an audience could fit with patience during 
the recital of a tory which all muſt have heard a thouſand 
times; eſpecially as it was adorned with the meretricious 
artifices of players, with thunder and lightning, hail and 
rain, tolling bells, and tinſil garments. | 
But the ſameneſs of the ſtory in the Grecian poets he. 
came agreeable to the audience, through that veneration 
which every record of ancient hiſtory demands. That the 
ſtory on which a dramatic poem is founded, ſhould not be 
of modern date, has, I think, been laid down as a rule. 
Nor is it the precept of an arbitrary critic, but is juſtificd 
by nature and reaſon, Imagination always exceeds reality, 
The vulgar could never prevail upon themſelves to look on 
ſgenes, to the reality of which they have been eye witnel- 
ſes, with the ſame ardour a3 on thofe which they have re- 
ceived from their anceſtors, and have painted with the 
tronget colours on their fancy. Tn obedience to this rule, 
the Greek poets took their ſubjects from ancient facts uni- 
verſally known, believed, and red = : and the audience 
entered the theatre, to behold a lively repreſentation of the 
Picture already fopmed in their own imagination. 
A modern reader has not a preparatory diſpoſition ot 
mind neceſſary to receive all that pleaſure from theſe com- 
ofitions, which tranſported an ancient Greek. He does 
ot glow with that patriotic ardour which he would feel 
oh reading glorious deeds of a fellow-countryman, when 
Hamer repreſents a hero breaking the Trojan phalanx and 
encountering a Hector. He does nat conſider an ancien 
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Theban or Athenian involved in the guilt of undeſigned 
parricidè or inceſt, nearly enough connected with him to 


excite his ſympathy in a violent degree ; but all theſe feel- 


ings in a Grecian audience, occalioued by a Grecian ſuffer- 
er, account for that uncommon delight which they took 
in their dramatic repreſentations, and for their freedom 


from that ſatiety which might otherwiſe have becu occait- 


oned by the reiteration of a fimple tale. 

An Englith audience has lately ſhewn itſelf not ſo averſe 
from the ancient tragedy, as was expected, by its favoura— 
ble reception of Elirida and Caractacus, written on the 
Greczan model; but, perhaps, this event is not ſo much to 
be attributed to the revival of tlie refined taſte of an Attic 


audience, as to the inſatiable avidity of ſomething new. | 
The Engliſh are as fond of the #a;nyz ti in literature, as the 
Athenians were in politics: but whether caprice or rea- 
fon, wh:ther taite or faſhion, gave them a favourable. 


reception.on the Engliſh ſtage, it is certain that Elfrida and 
Caractacus are elegant dramas, formed exactly on the anci- 
ent model, and may be read with great advantage by thoſe 
who wiſh to entertain a ſuſt idea of the Greek tragedy with- 
out a knowledge of the language. 8 
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No. CLXXVII. cuxsORY REMARKS ON SOME Or THE 
| MINOK ENGLISH POETS. 


Ly 


E. are told, in the ępiſtle to the Piſos, that poetical 
/ mediocrity is intolerable 3 yet we find that poets, 

of inferior merit as well as fame, are read with pleaſure. 
It 18 true, indeed, that the loudeſt melody of the grove 
is poured forth by the lark, the blackbird, the thruſh, and 


the nightingale ; but it is no leſs true, that their pauſes are 


often filled by the ſweet warblings of the linnet and the red- 
breaſt. The lofty cedar that waves on the ſummit of the 
poetic mountain, ſeems to everſhadow, and exclude, by its 
luxuriance, all other vegetation. He, however, who ap- 
proaches it, will find many a violet and primroſe ſpringing 
at its root. He will often diſcover, amid a plentiful growth. 
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of weeds, a modeſt flowret lifting its humble head, and be- 
coming more beautiful by ſeeming to conceal the native 
ſweetneſs of its odour, and the luſtre of its hues. 
The firſt dignities in the poetical commonwealth are pre- 
ccupied by ſuch writers as Spenſer, Milton, Dryden, and 
Pape ; but, at the ſame time, the numerous ſubaltern ſta- 


tions are frequently filled with honour. 


Many poets of original beauty were in their own times 


fo obſcure as to be now totally unknown. Such are the 


authors of our moſt popular ballads, the general reception 
of which is a proof of their excellence, more convincing 
than the deciſions of criticiſm. The learned poet has com- 
monly owed much of his excellence to e! but the 
ballad- writer drew only from his own reſources when he fung 
the wild wood-notes of nature. Their metre often polls 


a kind of harmony quite different from claſſical verſiſication; 
yet, at the ſame time, truly pleaſing to the uncorrupted car, 


Of poets once known and admired, ſeveral are fallen in- 
to total diirepute. Pray ton was honoured by a commen- 


tator who muſt have given fame to any writer, If Selden's 


taite was equal to his learning, Drayton is indeed moſt 
highly diſtinguiſhed. The Polyolbion is, however, no more 
read; and the ſlow length of the tedious Alexandrine in 
which it is written, will prevent its revival, as it has haſten- 
ed its oblivion. 


The Gondibert of D' Avenant has been the ſubject of 


critical controverſy from the time of its publication. Its 
plan was originally defended by the great Hobbes, and its 
execution has been greatly praiſed. Yet few have attended 
to it with any pleature, and ſtill fewer have had a degree 


: of patency ſufficient to bear them through the peruſal ar it. 


Ihe truth is, the ſtanza which he adopted, is better ſuited 
to elegiac than to heroic poetry. A beautifully deſcrip- 
tive paſſage, interſperſed in the courſe of two or three hun- 
dred lines, will not alleviate the tedium of the reſt; as an 
occaſional flaſh of lightning cannot illuminate the continu» 
ed gloomyneſs of an extenſive proſpect. 

For the honour of Engliſh literature, moſt of the poeti- 
cal productions which were admired in the reign of Charles, 


ſhould now be conſigned 1 to everlaſting oblivion, They 
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diſplay, indeed, a ſportive licentiouſneſs of fancy, but they 


are incorrect beyond the example of any age. Some of the 


belt poets of the times, among whom were Mulgrave, Dor- 
ſet, and Roſcommon, though poſſeſſed of wit and taſte, 
produced nothing worthy of immortality. The morals of 
the age were as licentious as tlie taſte; and the love of 
pleaſure introduced an indolence, which admitted not an 


application ſufficient to give the laſt poliſh of correct « ele 


gance. 

The ſtudy of che! ancients, and of the French; has gradu- 
ally refined the national tafte to a degree of faſtidious deli- 
cacy ; and writers who have poſſeſſed claſſical beauty have 


been read with admiration, though they have had nothing 
to recommend them to the notice of a Charles the ſecond 


or a Sedley. 


The number of minor poets who difplayed great merit, 
vet who ſeem to have derived it all from imita tion, is 00 


tedious to enumerate. P! nilips and his friend Smith were 
correct and claſſical in a degree 9 to their contempo- 


raries. Philips has performed the taſk of imitation, with 


an accuracy of reſemblance ſcarcely equalled by any of kts 
followers but Browne. The Phzdra and Hippolitus of 
Smith has ever been eſteemed a fine poem, and the beauty 


of the ftylz, and harmony of the verſe, induce us to re- 
gret that he lived to finiſh ſo few productions. 


Within the ſpace of halt the laſt century, a defire to 


imitate the excellent modles of our more celebrated bards, 


has crouded the middle ranks with a multitude too great 
to obtain, even for the deſerving. individual, any very dif- 
tinguiſned fame. One poet has ariſen after another, and 


ſapplanted him as the wave ſucceeding {wallows up the 


wave that went before. Moſt of them have exhibited an 
harmonious verſification, and have fcleAed a profuſion of 
iplendid expreſſions ; but have in general been deficient in 
that noble fire, and thoſe ſimple graces which mark origi- 
nality of genius. They are, however, read with pleaſure, 
and fweetly fill up the intervals of avocation amorg the bu- 
iy and commercial world, who are not acquainted with che 
Greeks and Romans, we with whom novelty often pot 
lelles the charm of beauty. 
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There is a force and ſulemnity i in the poems of Tickell, 
which at leaft place him on a level with his patron as a po- 
et. His Collin and Lucy is one of the moſt ſweetly pathe- 

tic poems 1n the language. 

Broome, though honourably alfociated with Pope in the 
work of tranſlation, ſeems to have had ſcarcely auy other 
merit thanthis to bear him down the ſtream of time. 

Trapp wrote Latin verſe with elegance, and was a goo 
critic ; but it has been obſerved of his Virgil, that he had 
done wiſely to have flopped at his preface. 

The genius of Collins ſeems in ſome meaſure to have re- 


ſcmbled that of Tickell, Dignity, folemaity, and pathos, 


are the firiking features of his cormpoitions, None but a 
true poet could have written the ſong over *idele in Shabe- 
ſpeare 8 Crmbcline. | | 


The Engliſh Tibullus, e has written trol; 
elegant verſe ; but I know not whether his repreſentations 
greatly affect the heart, though they are approved by. the 
judgment and unaginatiov. They have, however, ſerved 
as patterns for the love-ſick nymphs and {waines who de. 
light in giving vent to thee paſſion 1n the language of 


f poetry. 


Love and its effects were beautifully deſcribed by the os: 


gantly ſenſible Lord Lyttelton. To aftert that he was remirk- 


able for poztical genius, were to leſſen, by endeavouring to 


5 exaggerate, his praiſe. Force, fire, and exuberance of inven- 


tion, were not his excellencies ; ; but that equable beauty of 
ſent' ment and diction, which refalty from an elegant mind. 
The graces diſtinguiſnhis compoſitions, as the virtues marked 
his bonourable life. 


Moore's Fables diſplay indubitable marks of genius ; but 


he wants the ſimplicity of Gay and Fontaine. He ſhews, 


however, a talent for defcription, which would have ſhone in 
the higher kinds of poetry ; and a delicacy of mind, which, 
it might be ſuppoſed, could be acquired only in a higher 
ſphere than that in which he was born. 
Genius end learning were poſſeſſed inaveryemirent degree 
by Merrick. He had that peculiar kind of genius which 
ane him to excel in the department of ſacred poetry. 
It is to be wiſhed, that his verſion of the Pſalms were adopt- 
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f [ HE intrinſic graces of the claſſic writers have charm. 
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ed in chur ches, where the congregations are learned and po- 
lite, not only in the place of Sterrhold and Hopkins, but 
of Brady and Tate. Such an event would be no lels advan- 
eds to piety, than to taſte. 
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ed e EVETY mind which was ſucceptible of the beauties 
of ſpirit, dalle, and elegance. Since the revival of learning, 
immimerable critics have employed themſelves in diſplaying 


the beauties Which they felt, or in removing the difficulties 
and obſtructions which retarded their progreſs in the peru- 


ft of the ancients. At preſent, their is ſcarcely any room 
for criticiim on them; and the moſt laborious commentator 
nds, with regret, Ws profoundeſt reſearches, and his acuteſt 


remarks, anticipated by the lucubrations of former critics; 


put as there is ſcarcely a greater difference between the fea- 
tures of the face, than between the faculties of the mind 
in different men, and as objects muſt ſtrike various feelings 
in various manners, the works of taſte and genius may, on 


different reviews, furniſh inexhauſtible matter for critical 


obſervation, Upon this principle, authors of the preſent 
age venture to add to the labours of their prede ceſſors, 
* Zthout tearing or incurring the imputation of vanity or im- 
ertinence. 
The preſent remarks mall he confined to ſome of the Greek 
Minor Poets, without miautcly attending to chronological, 
or any other order. 


In the union of dignity with ſweetneſs, of melody with 
: Arength, the Greek i is better adapted to beautiful compoſi- 


tion, than any modern language. The Italian has all its 


ſoftneſs, but wants its force. The French poſſeſſes elegance 


and expreſſion, but is deficient in ſound and dignity. The 
Engliſh is ſtrong, nervous, flowery, fit for animated oratory 
and euthuſiaſtic poctry, but abounds with Saxon monſyl- 
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There is a force and ſolemnity in the poems of Tickell, 
YE at lealt place him on a level with his patron as a po- 


His Collin and Lucy is one of the moſt ſw 1 pathe- 


| te poems in the language. 


Broome, though honourably aſſociated with Pope in the 
work of tranſlation, ſeems to have had ſcarcely auy other 


| I ent thanthis to bear him down the ſtream of time. 


Trapp wrote Latin verſe with elegance, and was a good 
critic ; but it has been obſerved of his Virgil, that ne had 
done wiſely to have ſtopped at his preface. 

The genius of Collins ſeems in ſome meaſure to have re- 
ſembled that of Tickell, Dignity, ſolemnity, and pathos, 
are the ſtriking features of his compoſitions. None but 4 
true poct could have written the ſong over Fidele in Shake- 
ſpcare's Cymbeline. ES 

The Engliſh Tibullus, Hammond, bas Artern trols 


elegant verſe ; but I know not w Kate his repreſentations 
greatly aflect the heart, though they are approved hv the 


judgment and imagination. They have, however, ferved 


OS 


as patterns for the love-fick nymphs and ſwaines who de. 


light in giving vent to their n in the language of 
poetry. 


Tove and its eſſects v were beautifully deſcribed by the ele- 
gantly ſenſible Lord Lyttelton. To aſſert that he was remirk- 


able for poztical genius, were to leſſen, by endeavouring to 
exaggerate, his praiſe. Force, tire, and exuberance of inveu- 


tion, were not his excellencies; ; but that equable beauty of 


ſert' ment and diction, which W HSE from an elegant mind. 
The graces diſtinguiſhhis compoſitions, as the virtues marked 
his bonourable life. 


Moore's Fables diſplay indubitable marks of genius; but 


he wants the ſimplicity of Gay and Fontaine. He fſhews, 


however, a talent for defcription, which would have ſhone in 
the higher kinds of poetry ; and a delicacy of mind, which, 
it might be ſuppoſed, could be acquired only in a hit her 
ſphere than that in which he was born. 

SGegnius end learning were poſſeſſed ina veryeminent degree 
by Merrick. He had that peculiar kind of genius wllich 
qualified him to excel in the department of ſacred poetry. 
It is to be wiſhed, that his verſion or the Pſalms were adopt- 


? I HE intrinſie graces of the claſſic writers have charm- 


ed cy cry mind which was ſucceptible of the beauties 
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ed in churches, where the congregations are learned and po- 


lite, not only in the place of Sterrhold and Hopkins, but 
ot Brady and Tate. Such an event would be no leſs advan- 


8 to piety, than to taſte. 


em. 
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MARKS ON SOME OF THE MINOR GREEK. POETS. 
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* 


of ſpirit, taite, and elegance. Since the revival of learning, 


mnminerable critics have employed themſelves in diſplaying | 


the beauties which they felt, or in removing the difficulties 


and obſtructions which retarded their progreſs in the peru- | 


ſal of the ancients. At prejent, their is ſc arcely any room 
for criticiſm on them; and the moit laborious commentator 
jads, with regret, kis profoundeſt reſearches, and his acute iy 
remarks, anticipated by the lucubrations of former critics ; 


put as there is ſcarcely a greater difference between the "Fi 


tures of the face, than between the faculties of the mind 
n differ ent men, and as objects muſt ſtrike various feelings 


in various manners, the works of taſte and genius may, On 


different reviews, furniſn inexhauſtible matter for critical 
obſervation. Upon this principle, authors of the preſent 
age venture to add to the labours of their predeceſſors, 
wichoüt tearing or incurring o the 1 imputation of vanity or im- 
Pe tinence. 
The preſent remarks mallbe confined to ſome of the Creek 


Minor Poets, without minutely attending to chronological, 


or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with ſyeetneſe, of melody with 
ſlrength, the Greek is better adapted to beautiful compoſi- 
tion, than any modern language. The Italian has all its 
ſoftueſs, but wants its force. The French poſſeſſes elegance 
and expreſſion, but is deficient in ſound and dignity. 'The 
Engliſh is ſtrong, nervous, flowery, fit for animated oratory 


gud enthuſiaſtic poetry, but abounds with Saxon monſy 1. 
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lables, ill adapted to expreſs the muſie of mellifluous cadence. 
To compare the Dutch and the German with the language 
of Athens, were to compare the jarring no ſe of grating 
iron, with the ſoft warblings of the flute. The other lan— 
guages of Europe are equally unfit for harmonious modu- 
lation, and indeed cannot properly be examined in this place, 
as the people who ſpeak them have not yet ware, wan 
themſelves by any writings truly claſſical. _ 1 

The Greek Epigram naturally falls firſt under our pre- | 
ſent conſideration. Of theſe little compofitions, which | 
owe their origin to Greece, none can be inſenſible of the {| | 
beauty whoſe taſte is not vitiated by the leſs delicate wit of 
the modern Epigrammatiſt, Indeed, to reliſh the ſimple 
graces of the Greek Epigram, the taſte muſt not be formed 


upon the model even of the celebrated Martial. Among 
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the Latin poets, Catullus approaches neareſt to the Greeks 1 
in this ſpecies of compoſition. 
The Anthologiæ, ſtill extant, are written by various au- t 
thors, and there are ſcarcely ſufficient Epigrams of any one, 
to diſcriminate his manner from that of others, Suffice | 
it to remark in general, that their beauty does not often con- = 
ſiſt in a point, or -wittyconceit, butin a ſimplicity of thought, 2 
and a ſweetneſs of language. \ 
The golden verſes of Pythagoras, though not remarka- 2 
ble for ſplendour of diction, or flowing verckcation, are yet t 
highly beautiful in the conciſe and forcible mode of inculcat- E 
ing morality, and virtues almoſt Chriſtian. The earlier 0 
philoſophers of Greece conveyed their tenets in verſe, not ( 
ſo much becaule they aſpired at the character of poets, as be- P 
cauſe precepts, delivered in metre, were more eaſily retained G 
in the memory of their diſciples. Py thagor as has compriſed b 
every neceſſary rule for the conduct of life in this little poem, d 
and he that commits it to memory, will not want a guide to 0 
direct his behaviour under any event: but though the mo- 1] 
rality of theſe verſes is their more valuable beauty, yet are 
they by no means deſtitute of poetical merit. al 
That generoſity of foul which ever accompanies true Vi 
genius, has induced the poets and philoſophers, of all ages, hu 
to ſtand forth in the cauſe of liberty. Alczus, of whoſe N 
merits from the monuments of antiquity we may form the Þ: 
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moſt exalted idea, firſt raiſed himſelf to eminence by a po- 4 
em, intitled Staſiotica, a violent invective againſt tyrants in 1 
general, and Pittacus, at that time the tyrant of Athens. It * | 
has not eſcaped the general wreck, and we have only a few i | 
broken ſpecimens of this celebrated writer's works preſers ed | 
by the ancient grammarians. We muſt there:ore be con- ö 
tent to learn his character from the judicions Quinctilian, 3 
and the learned Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus: the former of 
whom aſſerts, that he was conciſe, ſublime accurate, and in 3 
many reſpects reſembled Homer: the latter, that he had a f 
grandeur, brevity, and ſweetneſs, e equally blended through- | AJ 
out all his compoſitions, F 
Steſichorus, according to Quinctilian, was remarkable 
for ſtrength of genius. He gave to lyric poetry all the ſo- 
lemnity of the Abopes. Had he known how to reſtrain the 
impetuoſity of his genus, ir is ſaid he would have rivalled is 
Homer: but, unfortunateiy, the noble warmth of bis = 


2 I 


temper urged uim beyond tre bounds of juſt w ag and f 
he ſeems to nave failed of excellence by a redundancy of 
beautics, 


The iragments of Menander are ſufficiently excellent to 
induce every votary of learnin ns to regret the loſs of his 1 
works. Some indeed have tho che, that Time never gave V3 

a greater blow to police liter atizzs than in the deſtruction of 'S/ 
the Commedies of Menander; but as Terence has preſerved | 
his ſpirit and his {tyle, perhaps the want of the original TH 

_ compenſated by the exact copyings of chat elegant author. 


Quinctilian, from whoſe judgment their is ſcarcely an ap- | 
. pal, has repreſented Menander as alone ſufficient to form 
5 our taſte and ſtyle. Ilie few remains, preſerved by Sto- 
9 bus, whether the beauty of ſentiments, or the purity of the 
f diction, be regarded, muſt be pronounced uncommonly ex- 
0 cellent. They are, however, too generally known to require 
8 illuſtration. | 
— Simonides.is charaQtenifed by Longinus as as a poet remark- 

| able for the pathetic. Of his writings very few have fur- 
_ vived the injuries of time. The litttle poem on Danae is, 
5, however, ſufficient to juſtify the judgment of Longinus, 
ie Nothing can be more delicately tender, or more exquiſitly - 


ne pathetic, There! 18 nene inexpreſibly Pleaſing to the 
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mind, in the repreſentation of a mother addreſſing a fleeping 
babe, unconſcious of its danger, with all the endearing 


blandiſhments of maternal e 
Ihe other remarkable poem of this author, which time 


J has ſpared, is of a very different kind. It is a Satire on 
1 Women, and is well known by a proſaic tranſlation of it, in- 


ſerted i in the Eſſays of a celebrated modern writer. 
Aleman of Laconia is another melancholy inſtance of the 


: Gepredations which the hand of time has made on the moſt 
valuable works of antiquity. Of this author, once celebra- 


ted throughout Greece, quoted by the learned, and repeated 


by the fair, ſcarcely the name is known in the preſent age. 


Athenæus, Hephæſtion, the ſcholiaſt on Pinder, Euſtatuius, 


and plutarch, have vindicated him from abſolute oblivion, 
by preſerving a few of his fragments. Love verſes, which 
ſince his time have employ ed ſome of the greateſt writers, 
and have been admired by the moſt ſenſible readers, were of 


his invention. All who proceeded him had invariably writs 
ten in hexameter. He ſubjoined the elegrace verſe, and 
may juſtiy claim the honour of having invented that ſpe- 
cies of poetry, which Ovid and the other Latin elegiac 


_ writers have fince advanced to a moſt pleatng ipecies of 
_ eompoſtion, 


Archilochus wrote iambics and elegiacs; the former, { ſa 
tirical; ; the latter amorous. That he ſaceceded; in his at- 
tempta, we have ſufficient reaſon to conclude from the tei- 


timonies of the greateſt critics of antiquity, Horace and 


Longinus. T hone? 18 not enough of hun remaining, to en- 
able us to form a judgment of the impartiality of their de- 
eiſion, and we muſt be contented to acquieſce in their au- 
thority. 

Lucian fays, in one of his Dialogues, that the poets have 


given Jupiter many of his moſt pompous epithets, merely 


for the ſake of a ſonorous word to fill up a verſe. The hymns 


of Orpheus abound with theſe expletives ; and the reader 
is often diſguſted with ſounding verſe almoſt deſtitute of 


ſenſe. If, however, they were compoſed for muſic, they 
may paſs uncenſured by ſome : for it ſeems to have been 
generally and moſt abſurdly agreed, and it is obſervable at 


_ this day, that very little attention 3s to be paid to the words 
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5 Operas, 1 and Songs, which are written merely for 
muſic. The poems of Orpheus, if thoſe which are extant 


are like all his productions, would certainly move no ſtones. 


What has been ſaid of the hymns of this poet, muy be ex- 
tended to many other Greek compoſitions of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. General cenſure will, however, ſeldom he juſt, and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that chere are ſome t among them, particu- 
Vai thoſe of Caltimachus, truly ſublime and heautifal, 
There was a ſpecies of poetry among the Athenians, 
which, in ſome meaſure, reſembled many of our Engliſh 
ballads: At the approach of a war, or after a victory or 


defeat, the poets and ſtateſmen uſually diſperſed among the 


people ſome ſhort compoſition, which tended to animate 


them with courage, or to inſpire them with joy. Solon, 


the wiſe legiſlator of Athens, was too well acquainted with 
the power of poetry over the human heart, ta neglect this 
efficacious method of enforcing his laws, and propagating 
his inſtitutions among the lower ranks of the Athenians, 


There are ſtill extant ſome of his pieces, which bear inter- 
nal marks of having been purpoſcly written to give the peo- 


ple a paſſion for liberty, to infpire them with a love of vir- 
tue, and to teach them obedience to the laws. They are, 


indeed, written in the elegiac meaſure, but have nothing of -- 


the loft amorous ſtrain which diſtinguiſhes the Ovidian ele- 
gy. They are manly, moral, and ſevere. By theſe, it is a 
well known fact, the * were animated to reſume a 
war which they had dropt in deſpair; and in confoquenien 
of the ardour which theſe inſpired, they obtained a complete 
victory over their enemies. 

Tyrtæus wrote in a fimilar ſtyle, but entirely confined 


himſelf to martial ſubjects. So ſtrongly is military valour, 


and the love of liberty, enforced in his little compoſitions, 


that 1t would by no means be abſurd to attribute the victo- 
ries of the Grecians over the Perſians, as much to a Tyrtæ- 
us, as to a Miltiades or Themiſtocles. The effects of ſuch 
political ballads have been frequently ſeen among the Eng- 

liſn in time of a war. Every one has heard of Lillabullero— 
Many a poor fellow has been tempted to quit the plough 
and the loom for the ſword, on hearing a ſong in praiſe of 


Hawke « or Wolfe roarcd by his obſtreperous companiont, 


i 
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＋ heſe verſes are too deficient in point of elegance t to adds 
of quotations, and tlie frequent opportunities of hearing 
them from the mouths of the vulgar, render repetition in 
this place unneceſſary. The bards of Grub-ſtreet are 
commonly the authors of our martial ballads; but at Athens 


they were written by poets, ſtateſmen, and philoſophers. 


We may judge of the influence of their productions, 


by tlie powerful effect of our rude and even nonſenſical 
| rhymes. - | 

Pe ancient authors have been leſs read than T-yeophron, 
His obſcurity not only retards, but diſguſts the reader; 
yet, perhaps, his want of perſpicuity, though highly diſa- 
greeable to the ſtudent, is an excellence in a work conſiſting 
of predictions. Prophelies and oracles have ever been pur- 
polely obſcure, and almoſt unintelligible. The mind that 
attends to theſe uninſpired predictions of paganiſm, volun- 


turily renounces reaſon, and believes the more as it under- 


ftands the leſs ; but whether Lycophron 1s to be praiſed or 
cenſured for obſcurity, certain it is, that on this account, 
he will never become a favourite author. Notwithitand- 
ing the labours of the great Potter, he is ful difficult, and 
will probably continue to repoſe in duſt and darknels, a 
midſt the dull collections of antiquated muſeums.* 

The poems of Bacchylides, however he is neglected by 
the moderns, were highly honoured by an ancient, wha 
was eſteemed a complete judge of literary merit. Hiero 
heſitated not to pronounce them ſuperior to the odes of 
Pindar, which have been generally celebrated as the utmoſt 


efforts of human genius. 'The opinion of Hiero may, how- 


ever, be queſtioned, with an appearance of juſtice, when it 
is conſidered, that his che racter, as a critic, was eſtabliſhed 
by his courticrs, who, to gain his favour, might not SOrUPlE 
to violate the truth. 

The gay, the ſprightly, the voluptuous Anacreon is 
Loom to every reader. His ſubje&s, and his manner of 
treating them, have captivated all who are ſuſceptible either 
of pleaſure or of poetry. There is, indeed, an exquiſite 
tenderneſs, delicacy, and taſte in che ſentiments ; but 1 
have always thought he derived no {mall ſhare of his: beauty 
from the choice of erpreſſons, and the peculiar harmony 
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of his verſes. It has been objected to him by rigid moral - 
iits, that his writings tend to promote drunkenneſs and de- 


bauchery. But this objection might in ſome degree be ex- 
tended * a great part of the fineſt writers, ancient and mo- 


dern. A man of ſenſe and judgment will admire the beau- 
ties of a compoſition without ſuffering its ſentiments to in- 


fluence his principles or his conduct. He will look upon the 
more licentious allies of Anacreontic writers, as little; Jeux. 


#efpr its deſigned to pleaſe i in the hour of convivial feilivi ity, 


but not to regulate his thoughts and actions in the ſerious 
concerns of life. Whatever may be the moral tendancy af 
His writings, it is certain that as a poet he is unrivaled in 
that ſpecics of compoſition which he adopted. Many have 


been the imitations of him, but few have ſucceeded. The 
joys of love and wine have indeed been deſcribed by his fol- 


lowers, but their touches are more like the daubings of an 
anſ{kilful painter, than the exquiſite traits of a maſterly 


hand. Cowley, whoſe genius certainly partook more of 
the Anacreontic than of the Pindaric, has been one of his 


happieſt imitators, for he is rather to be called an imita- 


tor than a tranſlator : but the Engliſh reader-will not form 
a juſt idea of the merits of Anacreon, from thoſe Baccha- 


nalian ſongs which ſo frequently appear under the title of 
Anacreontic. 


The paſſion of love was never more ſtrongly felt or def. 
cribed than by the ſenſible Sappho. The little Greek ode, 


preſerved by Longinus, the metre of which derives its name 


from her, has been tranſlated by Mr, Philips w ith all the 
air of an original. The Latin tranſlation of Catullus ap- 


pears much inferior to that of our countryman. The Greek 
indeed is much corrupted, and, as it now ſtands, is leſs plea- 
ling than the Engliſh. Ev ery one, who on reading it recol- 
lects its occation, muſt lament that ſo warm a paſſion, ſo 
feelingly repreſented, was excited by an impreper objeck. 
She wrote allo a tender hymn to Venus, 

Scaliger, whole judgment, though ſometimes called 112 
queſtion, ought certainly to have great weight, beſtowed 


very extraordinary praiſes on the writings of Oppian 4a 

poet Who, though he has been compared to Virgil in his | 

Georgics, is only peruſed by the curious in Grecian litera- 
K k 
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ture, and is known only by name to the common reader. 
The emperor Caracalla, under whom he flouriſbed, 1 is {aid 
to have been ſo charmed with his poems, as to have ordered 


dare to call in queſtion the taſte of Caracalla. The works 
of Oppian confiſted of halientics, Cynogetics, and exentics, 
the latter of which have periſhed by the injuries of time. 
He was a grammarian, which inthe ideas of the Greeks, 
meant a_profgfſed ſcholar ; and i in every age, the ; poems of 


the vigouroug and wild productions of uncultivated genius. 
"The former are contented to avoid faults, but genius bolt J 
aiter beauties anly. , Apollonws is more correct than Ho- 
mer, and _Jonion than Spakeſpeare ;. but Apollonius and, 
Jonſon are coldly approved, while Homer aud Spakeſpeare 
are beheld with aſtoniſhment almoſt equal to idolatry. It 
ſhould however be remarked to the honour of Apollonius, 
that the judicious Virgil borrowed feveral of his moſt ccle- 
brated ſimilies from him, and perhaps he is not to be ranked 
among the poet mMINIres. Oppian has met with the uſual 
fate * grammarians, and has ſcarcely been read ; but the rea- 
der of taſte will yet find many paſlages, which it they are 
not ſublime, he mult confeſs to be beautiful, 

Tryphiodorus has been introduced to the Encliſh reader, 
by the excellent tranſlation of the i ingenious Mr. Merrick. 


D 
Homer he certainly imitated, and has ſucceeded in the 


in general yet in ſome parts commonly rival their or . 
Tryphiodorus reaches not the ſublimer flights of the Mo 

nian bard, but he ſometimes follows his leſs daring excur- 
ſions at no diſtant interval. It is. enough to recommend 


Homer” s fire, he has more correctneſs He may be read 
with advantage not only 1 in a poetical, but in an hiſtorical 
view. Where Homer diſcontinued the thread of his ſtory, 
Tryphiodorus has taken it up. Indeed this poem is a ne- 


other poem, called ody/ea leipogrammate, in which he 


* 
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him a ſtater for each verſe, Modern critics will, lowever, 


men who, proteſted 1 have been leſs admired than 


imitation. Copies taken by great maſters, though inferior 
him to general approbation, that with a moderate portion of | 


ceſtary ſupplement to the Iliad, without which the reader 
is leſt unſatisfied. Trephiodorus 3 is ſaid to have written ans | 


has omitted, through each book, che letter * bich mark 4 
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the number of it. Such à kind of compoſition is „ Uli 
nnd beneath a man of genius; ; but it muſt be allowed to be 
a work of great difficulty, and conſequently a proof of great 
E pplic tion. Nor ought. it to injure the character of Pry» 
P LiOderas as a Po: 7 but to be viewed as the wanton pro- 
duction of an genus but ill- employed grammarian. If 
Homer wrete the Battle of the F rogs and Mice, and Vir- 
gil deſcanted on bis Guat, without lofing the dignity of 
their characters; inferto: write rs may in dulge the inoffen- 
live ſallies of wim, without | the imputation of folly or pueri- 
J. ty. 

In the pert ral of fome or ele and other of the minor 
Poets, whole works are extant, the lover of the Grecian 
Mule tings a pacel, ng. variety, after reading the more lublime 
and beauticul production, of Homer: 


nee e 
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F* EE writers of periv6tcel papers Have uſually ſubioiu- 
ed, at the Cote of their lucubrations, an account of _ 
the origin and progrcis of their work, explained the ſig- 
natures of correſpondents, and ailligned each paper to its 
proper claimant.— I am now arriv ed at the end of the (con Fel 
volume, the bound lary preleribed to my excurſions; but L 
have, I believe, no information of this kind remaining to be 
communicated. I have already accounted tor the origin 
of this work, and intimated that the compolition of it has 
{erved, at various times, and in diflerent ſituations, to amuie 
a few intervals of literary leiſure; and with reſpect to at- 
hitants and correſpondents, the nature of the undertakin, 
could not poilibly admit them. It, therefore, any praile 
ſhould be thought due, it muſt come undivided, and contri- 
bute to lellon whatever ſeverity of cenſure may be incurred, 
the whole weiglit of which mult fall without participation, 
J mean not, however to delude myſelf with an idea of in- 
fluencing a des by apologies : : the ſubmiſſions and èxcu— 
ics of authors are ot little importance; the Public claims 
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an uncontrovertible right to decide for itſelf on every com- 
poſition which ſolieites regard; and its final deciſions are 


uſually no leſs juſt than immutable. 


Inſtead then of dwelling on ſuch topics, I will take 
leave of the candid reader, if any reader ſhould have had 
patience toaccompany me ſo far by a ſummery recapitulati- 
on, and perhaps addition of a few admonitions which may 


de ſalutary. I pretend not to collect all the ſcattered re- 


marks which have preceded, into one point of view, but 


merely to repeat and add ſuch as may poſſibly occur in fil- 


ling up the paper which now lies before me. I hope the 
egotiſm will be pardoned on this and ſeveral other occaſions, 


as it is by no means eaſy at all times to ſpeak in the third 


perſon of one's ſelf, without evident affectation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout the whole ſeries of theſe 
Papers, to warn thoſe who are entering into life (and to 
them my admonitions are chiefly addreſſed) againſt th 


| Zaſhiorable examples of the rich and great vulgar, which often 


militate againſt allthat is decent, regular, virtuous, and learn 


ed. Unlefs we are taught in our youth to be on our guard 


agaiaſt their deſtructive influence, we ſhall certainly incur 


untmninent danger of corrupting our principles and practice, 


hy a blind and bigoted imitation. Experience daily evinces, 
that without this precaution, all the advantages of a virtu- 
©1215 and learned education, all the documents of paternal 

dare, all prudential, moral, and religious reſtraints, may be 
totally fruſtrated. The rich and great may be conſider- 
ed as beacons on a promontory; and if they hang out de- 
ceitful lights, they who will allow no other ſignal to direct 
them (and the number of theſe is infinite) will probably be 
miiguided in the voyage of their lives, till they are daſhed on 
rocks, or ſunk in Whirlpools. I think I can confidently 
declare, that I was not influenced by ſplenetie or envious 


motives, when I attacked the pride, folly, and wickedneſs 


ot the nemnal great, wi:o juſtify every enormity, under the 
name of faſhionable indulgence ; but that I have been actu- 


ated ſolely by a fincere convidtion that ſuch an attack 1s rhe 


moit effectual means of promoting the intereſt of virtue. 
Even an enemy will allow that it is not the moſt approved 
ethod of advancing private intereſt. 
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It I have at any time indulged an aſperity of cenſure, it 


has ariſenfroman honeſt deteſtation of vice, meanneſs, ſelfiſh. 


neſs, and inſolence, in thoſe whoſe example is ſeducing, and 


conſequently moſt injurious. The rank and opulence of 


worthleſs perſons has had no other effect on me than to ex- 
cite additional indignation, If any feel themſelves hurt by 
my animadverſions, their very pain is a proof that they ſuf. 


terdeſervedly. Nothing in this book can make a worthy man 


my toe ; and with reſpect to the unworthy, I fear not their 
power, and 1 deſpiſe their malevolence. 


In adopting modes of addreſs and externa] behaviour, | 
the {ſtudy I which appears to engroſs the attention of ma- 


ny, I have adviſed the young man to begin his work at the 
foundation ; to correc his heart and temper, that the gra- 


ces of his appearance may proceed from that copious : and 
infalliable ſource of whatever is pleaſing, a diſpoſition tru- 
ly virtuous and unaffectedly amiable, I have exhorted 


him to avoid ſervility, adulation, preferment-hunting, and 


meanneſs of every kind; to endeavour indeed to pleaſe hole 
with whom he converics: but to let the endeavour ariſe from 


benevolent motives, from an human and Chriſtian deſire of 
diffuſing eaſe and happineſs among the children of one Al- 
mighty Father, and the partakers of the ſame miſerabl2: 


nature. I have adviſed him to be firm, yet gentie,—man- 


ly, yet polite : to cultivate every ornamental accompliſimenꝰ 
which leads not to effeminacy, and to ſtudy to be as agree. 


ble as poſſible, while he can be at the ſame time fincere F 


to deſpiſe, and moſt ſtudiouſly avoid, that common but bate 
character, which, with motives peculiarly ſelfiſh and con- 
tracted, pretends to uncommon good-nature, friendſhip, be- 
ne volence, and generoſity ; whoſe aſſiduities are proporti- 


oned to the rank or fortune of the perſons whoſe favour is 


courted, without the leaſt regard to virtue or attainments ; 


whoſe politene's is that of a valet or French dancing-mat- 


ter; and whoſe objects, after all its profeſſions and preten- 


-fions dc liberality, are no leſs mean and dirty than thoſe ot 


a Jew-uſurer. I have adviſed him to value the approbation 
of his own heart, and the comforts of a clear conſcience, 


| above the ſmiles, the applauſe, and the rewards of a vain, 


2 wicked, a deceitful, and a tranſitory world. 
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In literature, I have recommended the union of taſte 
with ſcience, and of ſcience with taſte; a ſelection of the 
beſt authors on all the ſubjects which claim his particular 
attention; a love of originals, and a due diſtruſt of tran{la« 
tions; a conſtant effort to obtain depth and tolidity 3 JE! 
preſerving „regular, indefatigable induttry, eſpecially in the 
carlier periods of a ſtudious courſe, not only becauſe no diſ- 
tinguiſhed excellence can be obtained witliout it, but alte 


becauſe a cloſe attention to ſtudy, and an tet love of 


letters in the juvenile age, is a great preſervative of inno- 
cence, and conduces munch to the diverſion or extinction of 


paſſions and tendencies, which cannot be habitually indulge 


ed without tin, ſhame, and miſery. | 
The gener al tenor of the moral n of this book, 


has been to urge the young man to labour inceſfantTy : 
| overcoming the natural propenſity of human nature to evi: 


to aim at perfection, though he knows he cannot reach it: 


* 


to aim at it, becauſe he will thus approac h much nearer to 


it than 17 5 gives up the purſuit in the timidity of ingo. 


lence: to have courage enough to withiland ridicule the 
weapon ot the wicked in their ſubtil attacks upon virtue 

to beware of the refinements of ſophiſtry, and to be bumble 
enough to learn his duty both to God and man, from the 
plain doctrines of his catechiſm : to beware allo of the f. 
ducing influence of faſhionable vice; of thofe unfortunate 
perſons who, from a want of en or from focht 
pride, live without God in the world and even in contra- 
diction to the obvious precepts of natural religion; exiſting 
in aflate which might almoſt be called the vegetable sf it did 
not in a greater degree participate of brutality. Addreſies 
of a ſerious kind zre to them, ſor the molt part, ufcleſs, 0 
that pride, fſelf-conceit, and ſelf-importance, wluch leads 
them to adopt with oſtentation the tenets of infidelity and 
the practices of immorality, uſually renders them deaf and 
blind to all repreſeotations which come unrecommended by 
opulence, rank, and libertiniſm. They are wiſer in their on 


eyes, though they often neither read nor think, than the 


wiſelt moraliſts who have yet. appeared. But the young 
man who has been taught not to be dazzled by the falſe 
lukre of their characters, w ill ſoon learn to pity their er- 
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rors and ſhun their example. It is a juſt remark, which 
has been made by men intimately acquainted with the liv- 
ing world, that more are rumed by vices which they have 
adopted through vanity and filly imitation, than to which 
they have been ſeduced by the violence of paſſion and temp- 
tation. He who leſſens the force of ſuch examples, and 


Obſeures thoſe gloſfy colours which they derive from high 


ations and large fortunes, greatly promotes the cauſe of 
morality, and a e e much to PIRIE the miſery and 
ruin of a riting generation. 

In forming political principles, I would uniformly main- 
tain the expediency of abvays leaving to the {ide of li tberty 
and the people, and of withit: anding, by all legal and rati- 


onal means, the encroachments of power. All men who 


poſſeſs power, well eſtabliſhed and confirmed, are naturally 
mchued to extend and engrols it. Let a ſpirit then be 
conſtantly encom aged among the peo] ple at large, which 
may lead them to a jealous vig 1 Hance Our the pofieſior 3. of 
power, and animate them to a man! iy reliſtance on . 
fg hteft infringement of liberty. Put at the ſame ti 


we mult not ſuffer the art ful purſuers of their own intereſt. 
to delude us by a name enchanting 1n the found : we are 
bound to contider, 1 in our diſpaſſionate moments, the nature 


of liberty; to fee and acknowledge the neceliity of tubor- 
dation, and the happineſs of being governed by the equit- 
able operation of unpartial laws; to conhder the preterva- 
tion of good order and public tr anquility as greatly con- 
ducive to the perpetuation of liberty, when it is once eſta— 


blithed on a ſolid Daſis: to diſting aiſh betw cen a real love 


of liberty, and 4 mere impatience obs >o2ntroul, which 1s found 


10 prevail in the boſom of envious and. malignant men: to 


diſcern the difference between real patriotitm and a ſelſiſh 


op,alition to preſent authority, in whomloever mveſted, 

arthng from a hope of partaking of it on ther deprivation 2 
to remember that experience has abundantly confirmed the 
remark, that the loudeſt advocates for liberty, while out of 


power, are often the moſt arbitrary and ty rannical, both in 


the exerciſe of power, when they have obtained it, and in 
their private lives and natural diſpoſitions : to beware of 
the needy adventurer in politics, who has nothing to lole, 
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and has no proſpect of gain but in demoliſhing the fabric 
raiſed by others, and cnrichilin himſelf in the general plun- 
der. Such cautions can never be too frequently repeated 
to the middle ranks, who have been miſerably deluded by 
the wicked pretenſions of pſcudo-patriotiſm. 

I have endeavoured to evince the propriety of appoint- 


ing men of private virtue and good character to the great, 


honourable, and efficient offices in the various departments 


of the ſtate. It is difficult to conceive but that the accu- 
5 bee of public honours and emoluments on profeſſed 


infidels,on notorious gameſters,and on infamous debauchees, 


is at once deſtructive of morality, religion, and national 
proſperity, The promotion of notorious gameſters, infidels, 


and debauchees, to high offices of truſt and honour ; of 
men publicly known for the enormous profligacy of their 
private lives, argues a want of ſincerity in governors, and 


eventually tends, more than any foreign enemy, to ſhake 


their thrones from under them. Such appointments coun- 
teract, in the minds of the majority of a people, all the 


precepts of religion and morality, Refiſtance, indeed, un- 


der governors who act, in their appointment of miniſters 


and officers, as if they confidered the national religion 


merely as a mode of ſuperſtition, and morality as a baſe- 


leſs fabric of fancy or policy, and who yet aſſume the ma- 


nagement of the church as well as of the tate, and claim 


- the title of Defenders of the Faith, becomes virtue inſtead 
_ ef treaſon, and patriotiſm inſtead of rebellion. He Who 
militates by all legal means againſt ſuch men, engages in a 
rational and an honourable croiſade. No Turk was ever a 
greater enemy to the religion of, Jeſus Chriſt, than ſuch 


1 ſacred and moft Chriſtian Governors. 
It is certainly right to diſbelieve and to reprobate all 


- pretenſions to public virtue, wherever private virtue is 49t0- 
riouſly deficient. Where private virtue is wanting, there 


can be no ſoundneſs of principle, and, without ſoundneſs of 
principle, no real virtue of any kind can ſubſiſt. Patriotiſm 
in a bad man 1s but al pr wickedneſs, of a moſt malig- 


n. The boaſted abilities of 3 and 3 cha- 


proceeding from a deceitful, 4 
proud, an envious, a jealous, a cruel, and a ſelfiſh diſpoſiti- 
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racters, are often but the deſperate efforts of a diſtreſs which 
has Overcome all diffidence, and reſtraint, and leads men to 
fight their way to promotion, by noiſe, effrontery, and overs 
bearing preſumption. „ 
We all, indeed, love power, and it is an uſeful impulſe 
which urges us to aſpire at eminence ; but though we may 
reaſonably wiſh for -a ſhare of power, let us learn the virtue 
not to obſtruct its ſalutary operation in the hands of others, 
merely becauſe it is not in our own. The trueſt patriotiſm 
may often be evinced, by ſubduing the luſt of power, by 


ſubmiſſive ſilence, and by cheerful acquieſcence, in a con- 
tented retirement, and in an humble exerciſe of the private 


and ſocial virtues. The luſt of power, like all other laſt, is 
often moſt violent in diabolical diſpoſitions, and the turbu- 


lent ſpirit which it produces is the hane of ſociety. 


But amidſt our cautions, we ſhall do well conſtantly to 
remember that liberty, with all its attendant evils of faction 
and ſedition, is, upon the whole, inſinitely more conducive 
to the happineſs and to the improvement of human nature, 
than the tranquil repoſe of eſtabliſted deſpotiſm. An ar- 
bitrary government diffeſes a henumbing, freezing, ſopo- 
ric influence over the human faculties, eſpecially in the 
middle and loweſt walks of life; and there is no danger or 
inconvenience which ought not to pe cheerfully incurred to 
deſtroy it from the face of the earth. The tree of liberty, 
ſo well planted and watered in America, will, I hope, flou- 
riſh more and more; and impart many a flip and fucker to 
grow in elimates which now appear moſt ungenial to its cul- 


tivation. In our oven iſland, we malt never neglect the op- 


portunity aflorded by a tigte of diſtreis, to correct the abu- 
ſes of the conſtitution, and to puſh back the gigantic 


ſtrides of power, with its auxillary, corruption, Such are 
the auſpicious periods, the golden moments, in which a 


portion of new health is to be infuſed into the vital» of the 
body politic: ſuch the times in which the people zhem- 
ſelves ought to amputate <xcreſcences, and purge that cor- 
rupting influence which contains the ſeeds of diſeaſe an 

death to a free commonwealth ; in which the right of clec- 
tion ſhould be communicated to all who pay taxes to a 


certain amount, petty boroughs disfranchiſed, and counties 
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enabled to fend © number of members in prapartion to their 
ze, wealth, and popwlout ace ; in which Old Sarum ſhould 
no longer be permirtedto confFfitite as manp reprelentatiyc e 
of the people of England as the county of York, and halt 
as many as the, metropolis of the empire. B At 4s all! ore: '£ 
political charges are attended with danger, the Britim fe mate 
evinces its wiidem in its reluctance to intro duce them with- 
out the matureſt deltberatio Ne 
It is impoſſible to recapitula te all the var ety of f fuggeſti- 

ons which have precedeg, or to make any great 0 
to them, i in the limit $ ofa fingle paper; neither was it my 
| orig nal intention. It is fufficient that 1 few.of the moſt 
important pots are touched upon in the concluſion of theſe 
volumes, with a view to leave a due impreſſion on the mind 
of the reader, who may be induced, for w ant of ſomething 
better, to beſtow an idle hour on their peru fal. Pie 
ſubjects of Behaviour, Lette r8, Morals, and Politics, 
have been already mentioned: it would be a re Drehen ible 
on: Fon not to have reſerved a place for a fevz! tint on. Re- 
ligion. bY 
UE. appears to me to be one of the moſt 1 importa ant pre 
cepts in forming our religious principles and ideas, not fuß 
ly to depend on the concluſions of qur own reaſon; to dif 


| 5 | 
truſt the acuteſt underſtanding ; to be really humble; to 


5 5 

. reverence the opinions received by our forefathers ; to res 
member the ſhortneſs of li te, the imbecility of human na- 

ture, and to accept with pious hope, rather than w ith dis- 
| putatious CU! 10lity, the comfortable doctrines and Pr omiſes 

of the received Revelation. It will be a great inducement 
to this prime virtue of humility, to refle & on the difeates 
and pains both of mind and body incident to our nature; 
on the terrible degeneracy into which we may fall, when 
delerted by the grace of God; and, at the ſame time, on 
the Conſolation and improvement X heart which may be, 
and is derived, under every calamity and on the bed of 
death, from ſincere devotion ; to pray for faith when doubts 
attic ; to beware of that wk and wicked vanity which 
inſtigates the deiſtical and ſceptical pretenders to ſuperior 
powers of reaſoning, to write and publiſh their ſophiſtical 
and preſumptuous tenets on the national religion, Let us 
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ever remember that common but excellent maxim, that wg 
can loſe nothing but what would hurt us, and mav « gain 
every thing that is valuable, by receiving, with humble 
hope, the religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Upon the whole, and after all the ſubtle diſquititions of 
prove philoſophy 3 all the inventions which owe ther ori- 
gin to malice, vanity, or ingenuity all the whimſical modes 
of living and thi apy which Faſhion dictates for tlie in- 
ployment of her! 0 dle hours, or for tlie gratification of her 
full-blown pride ; the plan virtues, as they are underitood 
by plain men of honeſt he: arts and good faculties, improy ed 
by a competent education, are the belt ſecurity for comfort 


under all the circumſtances, and in all ſituations of human 


life. Sedentary and recluſe perſons may amule themſelves, 


in the reveries of inactivity, with ſpeculative. refinement 
and ſceptical ſubtleties; but they who are really wiſe, and 


carneitiy. with to obtain all the happineſs of which they are 
capable iu this ſublunary ſtate, muſt deſcend from the ele- 
vated regions of ſoplüſtry, and labour to acquire, with the 
alliſlance Of common ſenſe and COMMON Rh 1efty, the e Vit's 
tues ok faith, humility ; ptcty, and benevolence. | 
Jam happy in the op o portunity of adding my tell: imony, 
inconfiderable as it muy be eſte: emed, that all plans of con- 
duct, and proſpects of happine 15, independent of theſe vir- 
ues, muſtterminate in vanityand vexation ; and that theſe 
wil ſupply a perennial fountain of ſuch conſolation as thy 
world can neither give nor take away. : 
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BY ABRATANM BOOTH, 


We! believe that through the Grace of the Lord Jen Chriſt we 
| mall be ſave CG. Peter. 

Gratia non erit Gratia 21¹9 modo, 2215 ſet gratuita omni mods. 

e. Dordrecht, 


GON D-Þ-F::E-O:-N:S. 
I. THIS work will be neatly ; printed on fine paper, 
"= delivered to ſubſcribers bound s and lettered, at three 
quarters of a dollar each. 

II. SUCH Gentlemen as encourage the publication by 
procuring lublenibers, mall be entitled to one copy for ev e- 
ry dozen they may obtain; and Bookichers the uſual al- 
lowance. | 

III. AS ſoon as four hundred ſubſcribers appear, it 
ſhall be put to preſs, and finiſhed in a ſhort time, 


INST 


The doctrine of Sovereign Grace is in the above 
work maintained, and handled in a practicable manner, 
It has been the Authors endeavour, not only to ſtate and 
defend the principat truths of the Goſpel, but alfo to point 
out their peculiar importance, as adapted to awaken the 
conſcience, and comfort the heart; to elevate the affecti- 
ons, and influence the whole conduct in the way of 
Holineſs. To this edition of the Reign of Grace, is added 
an entire Chapte: upon Election, and many other large 
additions.“ Preface to the 2d, Ed. 


Thoſe ho intend to ſubſcribe, will pleaſe to ſend their 


names to the publiſher, No. 12, Queen- ſtreet, as ſoon as 
poſſible. 
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BOOKS, 


Printed for, and Sold by, T. ALLEN, No. 12, 
Queen-Street, N ew-York. 


HE Stur IxTTRPRETIN G BIBLE : containing the 
Sacred Text of the Old and New TESTAMENTS. 
Tranſlated from the Original "Tongues, and with the 
fornier Tranſlations Diligently Compared and e viſed. 


To which are Annexeds 
Marginal References and Inuſtrations: An exact Sunn 
mary of the feveral Books; A Parapheate on the mott 
Obicure or Important Parts; An Analvfis of the Contents 
of each Chapter; Explanatory Notes, and Evangelical 
Reflections. „ => x 
BY THE LATE 


Reverend JoH N RO N. 
NI ;niſter of che GOSPEL at HADDINGTON. 


ERMONS by HUGH BLAIR; p. p. One ef tlie 
Miniſters of the High Church, and Profeſſor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres i in the Unixerſity of Edinburgh. 


Two Volumes. 


The ſecond American Edition, from the ſeventeenth 


London Edition. 
SERMONS On Important Subjects, by the Late Rc- 


verend and Nous 
SAMUEL DAVIES, 4. x. 
Some time Preſident of the Collece i in New Jerſey. 
In three Volumes. The Fifth Edition. 
To which are now Added 
Three occaſional Sermons, not included in the former 


Editions; Memoirs and Character of the Author; aud 
two Sermons on occaſion of bis Death, By tac Rev. Drs- 


Gibbons and Finley. 


ner 


ud 


18s 


Printed for, and Sold by, 1. ALLEN, Queen-itice! 2 


The HOLY BIBLE, neatly printed ; in Quarto. 


Intereſting Memoirs ; two Volumes in one, by a Lady, 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 2 Vols. 8 ro. 
By HUGH BLAIR, D. D. &c. &c. 


Colonel Humphrys's Miſcellaneous works, including his 
Widow of Malabar, a Tragedy; and ſeveral other 
Pieces never before Publiſhed, Svo. 


Zeluco ; various views of Human Nature, taken from 
| Life and Manners, 2 Vols I2mo. 


Rippon's ſelection of Hymns, from the beſt Authors, in- 


tended as an Appendin, to Dr. Watts's Pſalms and 
Hymns, I 2mo. 


Olney Hymns, by the Rev. Mr. Newton, 1 2MO. 


American Songſter, a ſelect collection of Songs, 7 2MOs 


Monody on the unfortunate Major Andre, 12mo. 
Hiſtory of the Bible, 1210, for Childre n. 


With a very extenſive collection of BOOKS, in the 
various branches of SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
ANCIENT and MODERN, Imported by every appors 
tumty from LONDON, SCOTLAND and IRE-. 


LAND; with a large and general Afortment of the beit 


SAT IONARY, 


> Public LIBRARIES, and others who Par chaſe 


by the W & will nd it their Intereit to apply at 


175 ALE N 8 POok- Stor Gy as he nia Res a 88 e nerous allow- 


ance to fuch Cultomers. 


—_—— 


B OO K BIN DING 


In all its variety is carried on by him, in the beſt man, 


ner, and on reaſonainle terms. 
Merchants AccouvxT. Becks, Ruled and Bo and to 


any Pattern, 
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